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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 



It is now twenty-«ix years viiice I Brat entered the area of the MMb* 
sippi valley, with thte view of exploring its then hut imperfectly known 
features, geographical and geological. Twenty-two years of this period 
have elapsed since I entered on the duties of an Executive Aj^nt for die 
United States Government in its higher northern latitudes among the In^ 
dian tribes in the west Havkg devoted so large a portion of my life in 
an active sphere, in which the intervals of travel left me favourable opp(Hr* 
tcmities of pursuing the hmguages and history of this branch of die 
race, it appears to be a just expectation, that, in sitting down to give some 
account of this people, there should be some preliminary remarks, to ap* 
prise the reader how and why it is, that' his attention is recalled to a topic 
which he may have supposed to be well nig^ edurasted. This it is pro* 
posed to do by some brief personal reminiscences, beginning at the time 
above alluded to. 

The year 1814 constituted a crsis, not only in our polkidEil history, 
but also in our commercial, manufacturing, and industrial interests. The 
treaty of Ghent, which put a period to the war with England, was a 
Uessing to many individuals and classes in America : but, in its conse- 
quences, it had' no small share of the effects of a curse upon that class of 
citizens who were engaged in certain branches of manufactures. It was- 
a peculiarity of the crisis, that these persons had been stimulated by 
double motives, to invest their capital and skill in the perfecting and estab- 
Isihment of the manufitctories referred to, by the actual vrants of the 
country and the high prices of the foreign articles. No pains and no cost 
had been spared, by many of them, to supply this demand ; and it was 
another result of the times, diat no sooner had they got well established, 
and were in the high road of prosperity than the peace came and plunged 
them headlong from the pinnacle of success. This blow fell heavier 
upon some branches than others. It was most fatal to those manufkcturers 
who had undertaken, to produce fkbrics of the highest order, or which 
belong to an advanced state of the mftnuiacturing prosperity of a niation. 
fie this as it may, however, it fell withcrushingforce upon that branch in 
which I was engaged. As soon as the American ports were opened to 
the^ fitbrics, the foreign makers who could undersell us, pourM in cargo 
on cargo ; and when the first demands had been met, these cargoes were 
ordered' to' be sold' at auction ; the prices iinmediately fbll to the lowest 
iraint, and the men who had staked in one* enterprtte^eit zeal, n\M and 
money, ware mined at 4.)3o|w. 
Ev«ry]Banins«di^l^M|||jn?il^ Hfttte 



6 PBR80NAL REMINISCEMCBS. 

of application, reading, and an early desire to be useful, had sustained 

me at a prior period of life, through the dangers and &scination8 of jovial 

; company. There yraf in this habit or temper of ropm-s^lusion, a pleas- 

\ ing resource of a conservative character, which had filled up the intervals 

>/ ^ of my busiest hours ; and when business itself came to a stand, it had 

\ the- effect tq aid me in bal^nci^g ^and poising j^y jmwi, while I pre* 

pared to enter a wider field^ and indeed, to change my whole plan of life. 

/ If it did npt foster a spirit of right thought and self-dependence, it, at 

I jeast, gave a degree of tmnquiUity to the intervals of a marked pause, and. 

V perhaps, jSattered the ability to act 

Luckily! was still young, and with good animaji spirits, apd a souod 
constitution I resolved I would npt gp down so. The r«suk of seven 
year^ of strenuous ef ertipu^, applied with persevering diligence aiid suc- 
cess, was cast to the wind^^ but it was seven ye^rs of a young man's life, 
and I thought it could be repaired by tio^e and industry. What the e^ 
withheld, I hoped might be supplied by^anpther quarter, I turned mj 
thoughts to^ the west, and diligently Jiead all I could fi^d on the subject 
The result of the war of 1812, (if tjbis conljest had brought no goli^n 
showers on American manu&cturers, as I could honestly testify 1^ joay 
own case;), had opened to emigration and enterprise the great area 
west of the AllegWies. The armies s^t put to battle with Indiui, 
and other foes, on the banks of the Wabash, the Illinois, the Detroit, the 
!Baisin and the Miami of the Lakes, had oppned to observation attractire 
scene? for. settlement; and the sword was ,no sooner cast asijie, than emi- 
grants seized hold of the axe and the plough. This result waS; worth the 
cost of the whole contest, honour and glory included. . The total prpstia- 
tion of the moneyed system of the country, th^ effect^ oi city-lot and other 
land speculations, while the system was at i^ full flow^, imd the y^ry 
backvirard seasons of 18 16. and 1817, attended with late an^ early frosts, 
which extensively destroyed the corn crop in the Atlantic states, all lent 
theur aid in turning attention towards the west and south-west, wheri^^evpn 
pew states have been pepgleda^d pyganized, within the brief pc^ripdto 
which .these reminiscences ^pply : namely, Indiana, Illinois, Missieaippii 
JVIissouri, Alabama, Arkansas and Michigap, besides the flourishing terri- 
tories of Wisconsin and Ipwa, and^ the more slowly advancing temtory 
of Florida, It appeared to me,, that informatipn, geogijaphic^il, and other, 
of such a wide and varied :i;^g^Qn,. whqse< bou^^^ief were l^ut ill defined, 
must be ^nte^estipg fX such a period ; and I ;^as not withput tt^e jiope that 
the means of my fu^e (^dvaqciemept.woujd.be found in coni^eqqop wi^h 
the share I mig^ take in tbe explpr^on of Ji^ With Sii^h views I resolved 
to go west. Tkia feeling X find to be ^xp^reased on the back of an old. ^ip 
ipif i|n aecoon^ of the, i«riod : . .. ., , , ,. ,; :. . 

«I will go by western founlaffa,' '^ "'' 



THsome suimy 8p^ ivrite me. 
Till some s^rdko bid me bide. 

'' Snow or tempest--^plain the dreareflir 

Sball oppose a feeble bar, 
Since I go from friends the dearest, 
'Tm no matter then how far. 

"On ! — \ia useless here to dally ; 
On 1 — I can but make or mar ,* 
Since my fortune leads to sally, 
Tis no matter then how far." 

Of the << seven years" to ^ich allusion has been made I had epenf 
four in New England a land, which is endeared to me at this distance of 
lime, by recolleetions of hospitality, virtue, and manly inteHigebce. 

While engiaged in the direction of the business above named, I hkd pre- 
pared the notes and materials for my first publication, m whi<ili I airted 
|o demonstmte the importance of an acquaintance with Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in the preparation and fu^on of numerous substances in the 

' mineral kingdom, which result in the difierent conditions of the Various 
glasses, enamels, Ae! I had, frotn early youth, cultivated a taste £>r 

•' mineralogy, long indeed it may be said, before I knew that minerak)^ 
was a science ; and, as opportunities increased, had been led by my in 
^quiri^, (which I followed' with ardour but with very slight helps,) to add 
• to this eome knowledge of elementary chemistry and eipetimental philos- 
ephy, and to supply myself, from Boston and New York, with books, 
apparatuf, and tests. I do not know that there were any public lectares 
an minemtegy, d&c. at tW time, say from 1810 to '16 ; certainly, there 

' were hone within my reach. I gleaned from the best sources I could, 
and believe that the late Professor Fredetick Hall was the only person to 

' ^hom I wtts indebted evmi foir occasional inttructJons in these depart- 
ments. He was a man strongly devoted to some of the natural sciences, 
'pairticiilarly mineralogy ; and' was crudhef in the old* authors on the sub- 
ject, whom be Hko§ to quote ; and I may say ^at I continued to enjoy 
his Confidence and friendship to the time of his death, which happened in 
1648. Prom' stich sources, from the diligent reading of books, and 
from experiments, conducted with the advantage of having under ray 
charge extensive works, at various times, in the states df New York, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, I drew the pHnciples which formed the basis 
of my treatise on Vitreology. With this work in hand, I left Keene,' iii 
Newi Httmpshife, early iU the winter of 1817 ; and, crossing the Gon- 
neetknit river at Biattlebero/ proceeded over the Oreen Mountains, by liie 
loyle ci Bennmgton, to Albany, snd thenee returned to my fttlier's h^oifam 
tn.weMm New York. No tinio wia* iM in issukig proposals ibr d^ 

- I^k; «BdlhaAtIieaiAiSMs6iftti) fhidllMtd^^ 
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the entire plan and merits ef ^it were murmly appvev^ by the pen of dM 
late Mr. Maynard of Utiea, and by soferal fiberal minded and intelligent 
persons. Before quit^g New England, I bad determined to go to tbe 
Mississippi valley, and bad beguu to study its geography ; and I now 
resohed to proceed, without unneceesary delay. 

Means constitute the first object of solicitude in all such undertakings. 
Tbe ebbing tide of manufacturing prosperity to which I have referred, had 
left me very poor. From the fragments of former acquisitions, for which, 
however, I was exclusively indebted to my own industry, I raised a small 
aum of money — ^much smaller T think tluin most men would be willing 
to start with, who had resolved to go so far. I had, in truth, but sixty 
:,4aUpu» in the world ; but I possessed a very good wardrobe, and some 
, other personal means, such as it ipay be t^ipposed will adhere to a man 
who haa lived in abundance for many years. I put up a >mmiature col- 
lectioQ of mineralogical specimens, tp serve as a standard of comparison 
ia the west, a few implements for anal3r8is, some books which I thought it 
would be difficult to meet with in that regi<m, and some drawing mate* 
rials. I had connected these things in some w^y with my future snQpess. 
la other respects, I had the means, as above hinted, of makii^ a i^qpect* 
aUe appearance. Thus prepared, I bade adieu to my &ther and mother, 
. . and also to three sisters and a brother, all younger than m3f8elfj and set 
forward. The winter of 181S had opened before I reached my broflier's 
house at Geneva, in western New York. From this point I detenQJaed 
to leave the main track, through the Geneasf»e county west, and to strike 
the head waters of the AUeghany river, so as to descend that stre^uoa with 
the spring flood. 

My brother drove me in his own sleigbi as &r as Angelica. By the 
time we reached that pbce, being no traveller and much fatigued with 
the intricacies and roughness of the road, he was &in to give oyeor his 
undertaking, and I parted from him, sending back the sleigh, from Ok^eii, 
to take him home. 

The Alleghany river was locked wkh ice when I reached it I had 
na opportunity to cross k on foot, and to examine in the vicinity these 
evidences of the coal formation which are found in masses of bituminoas 
shale, slaty coal and petroleum. The river beg^ to open about the ipMdle 
ofMarch. IleftOleaninthefirst ark for the season, Ixume onwards down 
the sweeping Alleghany at the top of,.the flood, often through wi|iding 
channels, and once in danger of beis^ precipitated over a mill damt by 
taking the wrong channel 

On another oociuuon,^ |ttft as we,we]»isopiiiag to thi) division of the 

xAbannely at the head of .^g^ii|pHof . i«limd8} ftftoH Seoeca Ind ian, sttig4 in g 

. ,.,^t^ie^)aw q£.ii v^^^p;i^9|i^Q^ pe^MlJiM#ni> 

ajl^*1»"^^P^*^9»t*^T'^^ .Ws ite^op w Wtoi»d,.lind 
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Imai a file on the iMnk and cooked aiapper. Onyainiig the Conowengai 
itWBB at the height of itB flood, and appeared to bring in as much water at 
the Alleghany. We stopped at the noted chief Complanter's village, and 
alao to gratify a reminiscent cariosity, at the month of French Cred^ 
connected with Washington's perilous adventure in visidng Fort de Boe^ 
now Erie. At Kittening, a great scow ferry boat was rowed and man- 
aged by two wcnnen or girls with a degree of muscular exertion, or rather 
ease, which would put to the blush many a man east or west of the AUe- 
ghanies. The tone, air, and masculine strength of these girl4)oatmen, 
reminded me of nothing this side of Rollin's description of the Amasons 
-Hwpe 4hat die same provision was not apparent &r drawing tjbe.bow. 
. Bold billsUaeboth banks of the river along its upper parts, and conlinne, 
indeed, at fiirther intervals apart, to very near the junction of the Monoo- 
gahela ; but long before this point, the stream is one of noble dimensiwi, 
dear, broad, and strong. After a voyage of exeitiiig and vivid Utmt^ 
I reached and hmded alPillsbai^ 
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«Mitting the Monongahela, went up its sotftherti bftftks, fits' Id^h as Wil- 
ikmspoit I found the country people were in the habit of ealling ^e dty 
" **Pkt*' or " Fort Pitt," a term dating batk doubtless to the lime of the sur- 
render, or rather taking possession of Fort Du Quesne, by Gen. Forbes. 
. 'Mmeral coal (bituminous) characterfzes the entire region, as far as thy 
excursion reached. By a happy coincidence in its geological strueture, 
iron ores are contained in the serfes of the <ioai deposits. On returning 
*r6m this trip, night set in, very dark : oh the* eTening I approached the 
summit of the valley of the Monongahela, called Ooatl Hill. The teng mid 
tending road down this i^eep was one mass of moving mad, only varied 
in its consistence, by sloughs, sufficient to mire both man and horse. I Was 
compelled to let the animal choose his own path, and could only give 
him aid, when the flashes of lightning lit up the scene with a momentary 
brilliance, which, howevei', had oHen no other efibct but to remind me of 
my daftg^r. He brought m^ at length, safely to the brink of the riflsr, 
«nd across Ae ferry. 

To be at the head of the Ohio ri'ver, and in the great manufacturing 
eity of the West, was an exciting thought, in itself. I had regti»4ed 
I^burgh as the alpha, in my route, and after I had made myself fiimiliar 
'^th iiseharacteristies, and finding nothing to invite my fatther attelitidn, 
I prepared to go onward. For this purpose, I went down to the tmnks 
'of the Monongahela, one day, where the arks of that stream tisullly 
Icmeh, to look for a petssage. I met on the beach, a young man fjromMaftBa- 
ehusetts, a Mr. Brigham,— who had come on the same errand, and behdg 
pleased with each other, we engaged a passage together, and getting our 
baggage aboard immediately, set ojS*the same evening. To float in an lUrk, 
down one of the loveliest tivers in the world, was, at least, a novelty, mid 
as all novelty gives pleasure, we went on charmingly. There were sanaie 
' t^ or a dozen passengers, including two married couples. We prome- 
liaded the decks, and scanned the ever changing scenery, at every b^nd, 
with unalloyed delight. At night ^a lay down across die boat, with 
oar feet towards the fire-place, in a line, with, very little diminution 
'of the wardrobe we carried by day, — the married foiks, like hght 
infantry in an army, occupying the flanks of our nocturnal array. The 
enly objection I found to the night^s rest, arctoe from the obtigatfon, 
eiich one was tacitly under, to repair on deck, at the hoBow aight-ery 
of **oars!*' from the steersman. This was a cry which was seldbm 
uttered, however, except when we were in danger of being shoved, by 
die current, on the head of some island, or against some frowning ^< snag,'* 
80 that we had a mutual interest in being punctual at this cry. By it, 
sleep was to be enjoyed dhly in sections, sometiines provokingly shorty and 
^r dmms bf^ gokten vuIHes, studded '\«H[lh penrls* afid g^ns, wei« dUUy 
jumbled with the actual presence of plain matter of fact ti&iogs, MMSh^ as 



tr^d <Hi, in scrambling' «n deck« We took our meals on our lap9| sitting, 
around on boxes and barrels, and made amends for tbe wa^t of « style or, 
elegance, by cordial good feeling and a practical exhibkion.of the b^. 
principles of ^' associs^tion." There was anqtber pleasing peculiarity ii^ 
this mode of floating. Two or more arks were frequently lashed, 
togj^thety by order of their commanders, whereby ou^ conversatipnal cirole 
w^s increased, and it was not a rare circumstance tp find both smgera / , 
and musicians, in the moving communities for " the west " sq that thopia 
who were iticliyd to, might literally dsmce as they went This vn^ 
certainly a social mode of conquering the wilderness, an$l gives soio^^ 
idea of the bouyancy of American character. How difierent from the 
sensations felt, in floating down the same stream, by the some means, in 
the era of Boon, — the gloomy era of 1^77, when instead' of violinf ox^ 
flag[Met, the crack of the {ndian rifle ypm the only sound to be anticipateds 
at every new bend of the channel. ^ t 

08* Wheeling the ccHnnipnder of our ark made &ist to a largijir one 
from the M^nongahela, which, among other acquaintances it brouf^,, 
introduced me to the late Dr. SeUmanqf Cincinnacti, who had. been a 
si^pgppn in Wayne's army. This opened a vista of reminiacencesi whie}i 
w^e wholly new to me, and served to impart historical intere^ to the ^cm^-. 
Some dozen miles below this town, we landed at the Grave Creek Flats., 
foi> ^he purpose of looking at the large mound, at that |4ace. I did npt 
then know that it was the largest actifbcial structure of this kind in the 
western country. It was covered with forest trees .of the nn^ve growt)i^ 
sopie of which were several feet in diameter, and it had indeedi esaen^ 
tially the same look and character, which. I found it to present, twenty: 
five years afterwards, when I made a special visit to this remaikaUe 
mausoleum to verify the character of some of its antiquarian contents., 
On ascending the flat summit of the mound, I found a charming prospect 
around. The summit was just 50 feet across. There was a cup^shaped 
concavity, in its centre, exciting the idea that there had been some inteinal,> 
sub-stTucture which had given way, and caused the earth to caye iwk 
This idea, after having been entertained for more than half e century,, 
was Anally verified in 1838, when Mr. Abelard Tomlinson, a gnuidaeiit 
of the first proprietor, caused it to be opened. They disco verf4 Iw^. 
remarkable vaults, built partly of stone, end partly of logs, as was judged^ 
from the impressions in the earth. They were situated about seventef^ 
ibet apart, one above the other. Both contained bones, the remains of 
human skeletons, along with copper bracelets, plates of mica, sea shells^, 
heads of wrought conch, called "ivory" by the multitude, and some other ^ 
relics, most of which were analogous tp articles of the same kind occur> 
ring^ in other ancient mounds in the west. The pccasion would not indeed 
have justified the high expectations which h^d been>forined, bi^l it not bef«i; 
foic tbe discovery, in oi|e ^f th^e vanity, Qf a smaU ttai stes^fj o( aft oml^fmfhl • 
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cdntaJhing an inscription in ancient characters. This inscription, whi<ib 
promises to throw new light on the early history of Anierica, has not 
he^ decyphered. Copies of it have heen sent abroad. It is thought, ' 
by^the learned at Copenhagen, to be Celtiberic. It is not, in their view, 
Runic. It has, apparently, but one hieroglyphic, or symbolic figure. 

A good deal of historical interest clusters about this discovery of the 
ittscribed stone. Tomlinson, the grandfather, settled on these ^ats in 1772, ' 
txih year* befbre the murder of Logan's family. Large trees, as large as 
any in the forest, then covered the flats and the mound. Vhere stood iii 
the depression 1 have mentioned, in the top of the mound, a large beech 
tree, which had been visited earlier, as was shewn by several names and 
dates cut on the bark. Among these, there was one of the date of A. D. 
17S4. This r have seen stated ifcder Mr. Tomlinson's own hand. The 
pked continued to be much visitei from 1770 to 1790, as was shewn 
by newer names and dates, and indeed, continues to be so still, 'there 
was standing at the time of my first visit in 1818, on the very summit 
of die mound, a large dead or decayed while oak, which was cut down, 
it appears, about ten years afterwards. On counting its cortical layers, 
it was ascertained to be about 500 years old. This would denote the" 
desertion of the mound to have happened about the commencement of ' 
the 13th century. Granting to this, what appears quite clear^ that the in- 
scription is of European origin, have we not evidence, in this fact, of* 
tho contihent-s having been visited prior to the era of ColumbuHrf 
Visited by whom? By a people, or individuals, it may be said, who had 
the Tise of an antique alphabet, which was touch employed, (although 
corrupted, varied and compBcated by its spread) among the native priest- 
hood of the w^ern shores and islands of the European continent, prior 
to the introduction of the Roman alphabet. 

The next object of antiquarian interest, in my descent, vras at Gallipolui 
—the site of an original French settlement on the West bank, which is 
connected with a story of much interest, in the history of western 
mirations. It is an eievisited and eligible plain, which had before been 
thi6 ftite of a!h Indian, or aboriginal settlement Some of the articles found 
in a monnd, such as plates of mica and sea shells, and beads of the wrought ' 
ofMh, Indiciated' the same remote period for this ancient settlement, as' 
ttooneat Qrave Creek Flats ; but I never heard of any inscribed articles, ' 
oi^ monuments bearing alphabetic characters. 

AH other interest, then known, on this subject, yielded to that which 
WHS Mt in witnessing the antique works at Marietta. Like many others 
who had preceded me and many who have followed me, in my visit, I felt 
wMIe walking over these semi-military ruinis, a strong wish to know, 
who had eredted wdtks so dMerent from those of the present race of Bi- 
diiniSj fliid daring what phasis of the early history of the continent?' 
A" covered way had, evidenfly, been constructed, from the inargin of ' 



Him MnAmgam to the elevated sqiiaTe^ eyincmg more than the oidii- 
nary degree of military skill exercised by the Western Indians. Ye^ 
dkese works revealed one tmit, which assimilates them, in ^character, wit^ 
others, of kindred stamp, ija the we^ I allude to> the defence of the open . 
gate-way, by a mincxr mound ; clearly denoting that the passage was to be 
disputed by men, £g>hting hand to hand, who merely sought an advantage 
in exercising manual strength, by elevation of position. The Maxielta . 
tumuli also, agree in style with others in the Ohio valley^ 

A leaden plate was found near this plaoe, a few y^iars after this visit, ot 
which an account was given 'by Qov» Clinton, in a letter tq^ the American 
Antiquarian Socie^, in 1827, but the inscription upon it, which was ill 
Latin, but nuitilated, proved that it rebted to the jperiod.of the French 
supremacy in the Canadas. it appeared to have been originally deposited 
at the mouth pf the river Venango^ A. D. 17^, during the reign of,. 
Lonis XV. 

While at Marietta, onjr flotilla was increased by another ark from the 
Muskingum, which brought to my acquaintance the Hon« Jesse R ThomaSi 
of Illinois, to whose civiUti^ I was idterwards indebted, on several occa- 
sions. Thus reinforced, we proceeded en, delighted with the scenery of . 
every new turn in the river, and augmenting our circle of fellow travellerSi 
and teble acquaintance, if that can be called a table acquaintance which 
#sfl^ml^es around a rustic boftrd. One night an accident b^fel usj' winch 
threatened the entire loss of one of our flotilla. It so happened, at Aa 
spot of our landing, that the smaller arh| being outside, was pressed by the 
larger ones, so far ashpre, as to tilt the opposite sidcf into the stream below 
the caulked seam. It would h^ve sunk, in a few minutes, but was hdA, 
up, pa^y by its fastening to the other boats. To add to the interest felt, 
it was filled with valuable machinery. A congress of the whole travelling, 
comifiunUy assembled t)n shpre, some pitching pebble-stoneii, and soma 
taking a deeper interest in the fate of the boat One or two unsuccessful 
efforts had been made to bail it out, but theiK»ter flowed in faster thai^'« 
it could be removed. To cut loose the rope and ab^mdon it, seemed aU 
that remained. ^ I feel satisfied," said I, <' to my Massachusetts friend, 
that two men, bailing with might and main, can throw out more water, 
in a given time, than is let in by those seams ; and if you will step in 
with me, we will test it, by trying again." With a full assent and ready 
good will he met this proposition. We pulled off our coats, and each 
taking a pail, stepped in the water, then half-leg deep in the ark, and 
began to bail away, vrith all force. By dint of determination we soon 
had the satisfaction to see the water line lower, and catching new spirit 
at this, we finally succeeded in sinking its level below the caulked seam. 
The point was won. Others now ste{q[)ed in to our relief The ark 
and its machinery vrere saved. This little incident was one of thoae 
which served to grodnce pleasurable sensalionS| all round, and led per 



lBl{ift; to 9ome eilfSd^ at ft ralseqae&t date, Which were rduable to me 
At any rate, Mr. Thomas, who owned the ark, was ao well pleased, that 
Im ordered a warm breakfast of toast, chickens, and cofiee on shore 
for the whole party. This was a welcome subiititcite for our ordinary 
breakfast of bacon and tea on board. Such litde incidents serve as new 
points of encouragement to travellers: the very shores of the river 
Idiriced more^telightful, after we put out, and went on our way that mon^ 
ing. So much hiiii a satisfied appetite to do whh the' aspect of things^ 
both wi&out, as well asr within doors. 

The month of April had now fairly openedJ The season mts delight- 
ful* Every rural sound was joyfnl-^very si|^ht novel, and a thousand 
circumstances united to make the voyage one of deep and unmixed 
iikerest At this early seascm nothing in the vegetable kmgdom gives 
a more striking and pleasing character to the forest, than the frequent* 
occurrence of the celtis ohioensis^ or Red Bud. It presents a perfect' 
bouquet of red, or rose-coloured petab, while there is not a leaf exfoliated 
uii6n its branches, or in the entire forest. 

No incident, further threatening the well being of our party, occurrMl 
on the descent to Cineinnatti, where we landed in safety. But long before 
we reached this city, its oniHerBj to use a geological jArase, were encoun* 
tered, in long lines and rails of boards and pine timber, from the sources 
of the Alleghany, and arks and flat-boats, from all imaginable plac^,* 
with all imaginable umnes, north of its latitude. Next, steamboats lying 
along the gravel or clay banks, then a steam*mill or two, puffing upf 
its expended strength to the clouds, and finally, the dense mass of brick 
and wooden buildings, jutting down in r^tangular streets — from high 
and exceedingly beautiful and commanding hills in the rear. All was 
sidted to realize high expectations. Here was a city indeed, on the very 
sf^ ftckn which St. Clair set out, on his ill-fated expedition in 1791, 
against the hostile Indians. Twenty-five years had served to transform 
tho wiMemess into scenes of cultivation and elegance, realizing, with no 
Mat outlines^ the gay creatrons of eastern fiible 
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dNdNNAii had^ajt this time, (1818,) the appearance of a lapidly gftbw- 
ing city, which appeared\to have, from some general causes, heen suddenly 
checked in itd growth. Whole rows of unfinished brick buildings bad 
been left by the workmen. Banks, and the offices of corporate and manu- 
&Cturing companies, were not un&equently found shut. Nor did it re- 
quire long looking or much inquiry to learn that it had seen more prdft- 
perous times. A branch bank of the U. S. then recently established there, 
was much and bitterly, but I know not how jusdy, spoken against But if 
there was not the same life and air in all departments, that formerly ex- 
isted) there was abundant evidence of the eidstence of resources in the city 
and country, which must revives and push it onward in its career and 
growth^ to rank second to no city west of the Alleghanies. This city owes 
its origin, I bi^ieve, to John Cleyes Symes, fatber-in-Iaw of the late Presi- 
dent Harrison, a Jerseyman by birth, who, in planning it, took Philadel- 
phia as his model This has imparted a regularity to its streets, and 
squares, that visitors will at once recognize, as characteristic of its paren- 
tage. It stands on a heavy diluvial formation^ of various layers of clay, 
loani', sand, and gravel, disposed in two great plateaux, or first and second 
banks, the lowest of which is some thirty or forty feet above the common 
summer level of the Ohio. Yet this river has sometimes, but rarely, been 
kno^o to surmotmt this barrier and invade the lowermost streets of the 
dty. These diluvial beds have yielded some curious antiquarian relics, 
which lead the mind farther back, for their origin, than the Indian race. 
The most curious of these, if the fiicts are correctly reported to me, was 
the discovery of a small antique-shaped iron horse-ishoe, found twenty-five 
feet below the surface in grading one of Uie streets, and the blunt end^ 
or stump of a.tree, at another locality, at the depth of ninety-four feet^l6> 
gether with marks of the cut of an axe, and an iron wedge. I have 
had no means to verify these facts, but state them as credible, from the cor- 
roborative testimoQy afibrded them by other discoveries in the great geolo- 
gical basin of the west, examined by me, which denote human occupancy 
in America prior to the deposition of the last of the uncoBSoUdsfted: and 
eocene series. . 

Our flotilla here broke up, and the persons who had farmed its floflting 
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community separated, each to pursue his several way, and separate Tiewi. 
I made several acquaintances, whose names are recollected with pleasure* 
Dr. S. invited me to dine with him, introduced me to his young partner. 
Dr. Moothead, and put me in the way of obtaining eligible private lodg- 
ings. The three weeks I spent in this city were agreeably passed, yaried 
as they were, by short excursions in the vicinity, including the Licking 
valley— a stream which comes in, on the Kentucky side, directly oppiDsite 
the city. I went, one day, to see an experimental structure, built at the 
foot of the Walnut hills, with a very long pipe, or wooden chamber lead- 
ing up their sides,vand rising above their tops. This was constructed by 
«n ifigenious person, at the expense hi the late Gen. Lyttle, under the eon- 
^dentJiope of his realizing a practical mechanical power from the rari- 
faction of atmospheric mr. There was confessedly a power j but the difr 
istdty was in multiplying this povver, so as to render it practically appli- 
cable to the turning of machinery. The ratio of its increase^ contended for, 
flameiy, the length of the pipe, appeared to me to be wholly fallacious, anii 
Ihe result proved it so. The thing was afterwards abandoned. There 
was an ancient mound here, which had not then T)een opened, but which 
hsBiS since yielded a curious ornamented stone, biearing a kind of arabesque 
^^res, not dissimilar, iii the style of drawing, to some of the rude sculp- 
tured figures of Yucatan, as recently btought to light by Mr. Stephen* 
and Mr. Cathierwood. 

I received, one day, a note from one of the directors of the WBife Lead 
Works, above the city^ requesting me to visit it, and inspect in detail the 
{KTOcesses 0[ the manufacture. The tatter I found to l)e defective In the 
mode of corroding the lead by the acetic acid ; there was also an unneces^ 
8ary complication and amount of machinery in bringing the oxide into 
the condition of a good pigment, and putting it into- kegs, which had been 
Tery onerous in its cost, and was perpetually Ktible to get out of order* 

It was dumg my stay here that I first felt the efl^ects of the westerii 
limestone waters in deranging the stomach and bowels, and paid for my 
Biiti^tion into the habit, as all strangers must, by £ome days confinement. 
Dr. M. brought me about, and checked the disease, without any peritia- 
Hently injurious eflfects on my general health. ' ' 

When I was ready to proceed down the river, I went to^eek a passage 
lilong the landing, but found no boat (steambo&ts wei^ few and far be- 
tween in those days.) While pacing the beach, I met a man of gentle- 
manly appearance, who had experienced the same' disappointmeiit, and 
^ww desiroui to go forward in hh journey. He told me, that he liad 
found a small row boat, well buik, and fitted with seats, which could be pur- 
chased Jbr aiBasonEtble sum.; that- it would hold our baggage Very well, 
ttnd he thought we could wake a pleasant trip.in it as fet- as Louisville at 
the Fails, where, the means of communication by steamboats were ampie.- 
QMiamining the boat, and a little mquiry, I acceded to thia proposition. 
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ihd i had no'cawsfe to regret it "Tliis gentleman, whose name I have feir- 
gotten, but which iS Somewhere among my papers, was a native of the 

'city of r^ancy, but a rodent of Baltimore. He was, like the city itself 
1 believe, iFranco-German, speaking the two languages very well, arid tlie 
English with peculiarities. He had a benevolent and honest countenance 
and soQial, agreeable manners, not two free, nor stiffly reserved ; and we 
performed the trip without accident, although we had a narrow escape one 
day from a sawyer, one of that insidious cast bf these river pests, called in 
Western parlance, a sleeping sawyer. . It was now the month of May ; the 
atmosphere was riiild and Tmlmy, load^ with the perfumes of opening 
vegetation \ ,we took the bars and the helm alternately ; we had a constant 
succession of pretty views ; we put ashore to eat and to sleep, and the whole 
trip, which occupied gome three or four days at the farthest, was perfectly 
delightfol 

We put ashore at Vevay, where the Swiss had then newly introduced 
the cidtivation of the vine, to see the vitieyards and thp mode of cultivation. 
i have sinfee wjtnessed this ciilture on the banks of the Rhine, and found 
it to be very similar. The vines are closely pruned and kept from becoming 
woody, and are trained to slender sticks, which, are arranged with the 
otder of a garden bean-bed, which at the proper season, they much re- 
semble. We also tasted the wine, and found it poor. 

On the last day o( the voyage, we took into our boat a young physician 

' — a Hollaiider, recently arrivied in the country, telling hini; that by way 
of equivalent, we should expect him to lake his turn at the oars. He was 
a man of small stature— well formed, rather slovenly, yet pretty well 
dressed, with blue eyeS, k ftdrid face, and very voli/Ble. Of all that he 
said; however, by far the most striking part, was his account of his skill 
in curing canCer. It was clear that he was an itineirating cancer-doctor. 
H<e said, amid other diing#, that he had received an invitation to go and 
^ure the Governor of Indiana. We now had Indiana on our right hand, 
and Kentucky on our left. 

These are the principal incidents of the trip. We reached bur destina- 
tion in safety, and landed on the superb natural sylvan wall, or park, 
which is formed by the entrance of Beargrass Creek with the Ohio, just 
in front of, or a Uttie above,' Louisville. ' Here we sold oiir boat, took 
separate lodgings, and parted. I found in a day or two, that my friend 
from Nancy had a ifloiirishing school for military tactics and the sword 
exercise,' where,, at his invitation, I went to visit hSm. From this m^ri, I 
learned, as we descended the Ohio, *that the n^^'and left banks of a river, 
in military science, are determined by the supposed position of a man 
standing at its head, and looking dotonwards. 

I found in the lime-stone rocks which form the bed of the river between 
the town and Com Island, the cornu ammonis and some other species of 
organic remains ; a»d while I remained here^ which was several weeks, 
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I wrote a notice for one of the papers, of a locality of laanjpine^e on Sandy 
river, Ky., and others of some other objects of na,tural history in the 
west, which I perceived, by thar being copied at the eastward, were well 
taken. It was ray theory, that there was a general interest felt in the 
Atlantic States for information from the west, and this slight incident served 
to encourage me. 

The steamboat canal since constructed around the falls at this place^. was 
then a project only spoken of, and is here alluded to for no higher purpose 
than to mention, that in its actual sujbsequent execution, we are informed 
the workmen came, at the depth of fourteen feet below the surface of the 
calcareous rock^ to a brick hearth, covered with what appeared to be the 
remains of charcoal and ashes. 

I took walks ^almost daily, on the fine, promenade, shaded with loftj 
trees, festooned with their native vines, along the Beargrass Creek, which 
is the common place of landing for arks and boats. On one of these oc- 
casions, there came in a large ark,- which had been freighted, at Perryo- 
polis, pn the Yioughagany, some, thirty miles from Pittsburgh. The. two 
proprietors were K. and K., Marylanders, both young men, ot verging io 
Hfiiddle life, who had clubbed together the necessary funds, and in the spirit 
of adventure, resolved on a trading voyage. There was something in the 
air and manners of both, which 1 thought I could trust in for an agree- 
able voyage, especially as they saw in me, not a rival in. commerce of any 
kind, but a mere observer, — a character which I found, on more than one 
occasion, placed me on grounds of neutrality and advantage. Stcfamboat? 
are the worst vehicles ever invented by the ingenuity of man to make ob- 
servations on. a cowitry, always excepting the last improvement pn loco- 
:motive rail-roads. To a naturalist, especially, they are ijpeally horrible. 
Not a tree or plant can be examined ; not a shell, or a rock certainly idfiA- 
tified. Hundreds of miles are passed in a. few hours; the effect of speed 
is to annihilate space ; town succeeds town, and object object, with such 
rapidity, that there is no distinct time left for observation or reflection ; ^nd 
after the voyager has reached, his point of destination, he is. often seriously 
in doubt, what he has seen, and what Jie has not seen, and is as much puz- 
zled to put together the exact feature of the country's geography, as if he 
were called to re-adjust the broken incidents of a night's dream. I had 
yet another objection to this class of boats, at the era mentioned. Their 
toilers and machinery were not constructed with elaborate skill and 
strength ; their commanders were often intemperate, and a spirit of reckless 
rivalry existed, whose results were not infrequently exhibited in exploded, 
sunk, or grounded boats, and the loss of lives. 

It is a regulation of law that pilots are provided for all boats, descending 
the falls — a descent, by the way, which can only be made on the Indiana 
siJfe. When this officer came on board, the owners thought best to go by 
land to Shipping^ort I had less at stake in its-safety than they, yet felt a 
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desire to wflness this novBl niode of descent; nor did the result disappoint 
me. Standing on the d^k, or rather flat roof of the ark, the view was 
interesting and exciting. The first point at which the mass of water 
breaks was the principal point of danger, as there is here a powerful te- 
fiux, or eddy current, on the 'right hand, while the main velocity of the 
current drives the vessel in a direction which, if not checked by the large 
sweepS) would inevitably swamp it. The object is to give this check, and 
thodt her into the eddy water. This wfts done. The excitement ceased 
in a few moments, and we passed the rest of the way with less exertion 
to the men, and got down the remainder of the fk\k in perfect safety. AH 
this danger to the growing commerce of the west, is now remedied by the 
Louisville canal, which, by a work of but two miles in length, which holds 
the relative position of a string to the bow, connects the navigable waters 
above and below those falls, and permits all river craft of the largest bur- 
lien to pass. "' 

. It was about the falls of the Ohio, or e little above, that I first saw the 
gay and noisy paroquet, or little parrot of the west j a gregarious bird, 
whose showy green and yellow plumage makes it quite an object to be 
noticed and remembered in a passage on the loiter Ohio. One of these 
birds, which had been wounded, was picked up out of the river, a few 
miles below the Mis. It was evident, from the occurrence of this species, 
and other features in the natural history of the country, that we were now 
making a rapid southing. The red-bud, the papaw, the buckeye, and the 
cucumber tree, had aU: introduced themselves to notice, among the forest 
species, below Pittsburgh ; although they are all, I think, actually known 
to extend a little north of that latitude ; and we now soon had added to the 
catalogue, the pecan and cypress, and the cane, with the constant attendant 
of the latter, the greed briar. I had no opportunity to examine the pecan, 
until we reached the mouth of the Wabash and Shawneetown, where I 
went on a shooting excursion with a young Kentuckian, who gave me 
the first practical exhibition of bringing down single, pigeons and other 
small game with the rifle, by generally striking the head or neck only. 
I had heard of this kind of shooting before, ^nd witnessed some capital 
still shots, but here was a demonstration of it, in brush and brier— catching 
a sight as best one could. The ball used on these occasions was about 
the size of a large buckshot 

Shawneetown is a word which brings to mind one of the North Ame- 
rican tribes, who, between 1632 and the present time, figure as one of the 
frontier actors in our history. They have, in this time, with the ubiquity 
of one of their own genii, skipped over half America. They were once, cer- 
tainly dwellers on the Savannah, if not, at a still earlier day, on the Suanee, in 
Florida ; then fled north, a part coming down the Kentucky river, and a 
part fleemg to the Delaware, and thence west. They are now on the 
Konga, west of die Missouri. So much for the association of names. 
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history never remembers any thing Tfbich she can possibly forget, a^d I 
£:xtin4 bX least, one high-feeling personage here, who did not like the maiv* 
ner in which I associated the modern towfi with reminiscences of tha 
savages. "Why, sir," said he, as we walked the deck of the axk, floadng 
dowA th^Ohio, and getting nearer the place every moment^ " we have a 
bank there, and a court house ; it is the seat of justice for Gallatin county ; 
r^and a printing pi^sa is about tp beeattablished ;-^it is a very thriving 
place, apd it bids iair to remain second tc> none below the Wabash." ^< AB 
this, truly," I responded, willing to r^^rove pride in an easy way, " is a great 
improvement on the wigwam and the cottnGU-£re,and wampum coin-beads.? 
It is sopetimes better to smile thap argqiB, and I foui^d it so on the present 
occasion. I did not wish to tread on the toes of rising greatness, or poiy: 
upon a love of home- and locality, honorable and v. praise-worthy in my 
&Uow traveller, the chilling influence of cpld historical facets. My allur 
sions were the mere effect of the association of ideas, res^lting from 
namues. If the j^esidepts of Shawneetown do not like to be associated with 
the native race^ who would not i^ve exchanged a good bow and arrowf 
for all the court housies in Christendom, they should bestow upon the 
place some epithet whiph ipay seyer the tie. 



LANGUAGES OF MEXICO. 

Humboldt observes that there are twenty languages in Mexico and New 
gjaifl, of which fourteen have grammars and dictionaries tolerably com* 
ple^. , The latter are r 



1. 


Mexican^ or Aztec. 


9. 


Matlazing 


2.. 


Otomite. 


0. 


Huastqc. 


3. 


Tarasc. 


11. 


Mixed. 


4. 


Zapotec. 


12. 


Caquiquel, 


5. 


JVJistec. 


13. 


Tarauma. 


6. 


Mia, or Yucatan. 


14. 


Tepehuan. 


r. 


Zotonac. ' 


15. 


Cora. 


8. 


Popolpuc. 







The languages of New Zealand, Tong^ and Malay, have no declension 
of nouns, nor conjugation of verbs. The purposes of declension ar6 an- 
swered by particles and prepositions. The distinctions of person, tense, and 
mode, are expressed by adverbs, pronouns, and other parts of speech.^ 
This rigidity of the verb and noun is absolute under every order of ar- 
rangement, in which the words can be placed, and their meaning is not 
helped out, by either prefixes or suffixes, as it is in tlje dialects c^f the Afe 
gpn^uin and other North Ameripan la 
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After stopping a dtay or more at Shawneetown, and reconnoitering its 
vicinity, I proceeded to the mouth of the Cumberland, and from thence, 
after many days detention at that point waiting for a boat, to the mouth of 
the Ohio. I found this to be a highly interesting section of the river, from 
its great expanse and its fine water prospects. The picturesque calcareous 
cliffi on the west banks, display a novel and attractive line of river sceifiery. 
The Ohio had, from its commencement, wdl sustained the propriety of its 
ancient appellation df the Beautiful River ; but it here assumed something 
more than beaut;ifuh--it was majestic. Let it be borne in mind that this' 
stream, in the course of some seven or eight hundred miles flow from 
Pittsburg to Shawneetown, had been swelled on the right and left hand by 
the Scioto, the Muskingum, the Kentucky, the Miami, Green River, Wf^ 
bash, and other rivers of scarcely ii^erior size. It is still further aug* 
mented, from the left bank, with those noble tributaries, the Cumberland 
and Tennessee, which bring in the gathered drain of the middle rang^ 
of the Alleghanies. It is below Shawneetown, too, that the clifl^ of the 
Cave-in-Rock-Coast present themselves on the west shore — ^with their as- 
sociations of th6 ^rly robber-era which has been commemorated by the 
pen of fiction of Charles Brockden Brown. These clifis are cavernous, 
and assume varied forins. They rise in bold elevations, which bear the 
general name of the Knobs, but which are well worthy of the name of moun* 
tains. Distinct from the interest they have by casting their castle-like 
shadows, at sunset, in the pure broad stream, they constitute a kind 
of Derbyshire in their fine purple spars, and crystalized galena and other 
ibineriEdogical attractions. I was told that a German of the name of Storc^ 
who pretended to occult knowledge, had, years before, led money and 
mineral diggers about these Knobs, and that he was the discoverer of th6 
ine fluates of lime found here. , 

One cs^n hardly pass these broken eminences, with the knowledge that 
they tally in their calcareous structure and position with the rock forma* 
tion of the Missouri stote border, lying immediately west of them, without 
regarding them as the apparent monuments of some ancient geological 
change, which affected a very wide space of country north of their posf* 
Cbn. A barrier of this nature, which should link the Tennessee and IVfis^ 
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mmn coasts, at Qrand Tower, would have converted into an inland sea 
the principal area of the present states of Illinois, Indiana, and Sonthern 
Ohio. The line of separation in this latitude is not great. It constitutes 
the narrowest point between the opposing tock formations of the east and 
west shores, so far as the latter rise through and above the soil. 

I was still in a floating Monongahela ark as^ we approached this coast 
of cliSs. The day was one of the mildest of the month of June, and the 
sur&ce of the water was so still and calm that it presented the appearance 
of a perfect mirror. Our captain ordered alongside the skiffj-which serVbd 
as his jolly boat, and directed the men to land me at the Great Cave. Its 
wide and yawning mouth gave expectations, however, which were not 
realized. It closes rapidly as it is pursued into the rock, and never could 
have afforded a safe sheker for gangs of rohbers whose haunts were 
1^0 wn. Tradition states, on this point, that its mouth was formerly closed 
and hid by trees and foliage, by which means the unsuspecting voyagers 
with their upward freight were waylaid. We overtook the slowly float- 
ing ark before it had reached Hurricane Island, ajid the next land we 
made was at Smithfleld, at the mouth of the Cumberland. While here, 
several discharged Tennessee militiamen, or volunteers from the still un- 
finished Indian war in the south, landed on their way home. They were 
equipped after the fashion of western hunters, with hunting shirts and 
rifles, and took a manifest pride in declaring that they had fought under 
^old Hickory" — a term which has, since that era, hecome familiar to the 
civilized world. I here flrst saw that singular excrescence in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom called cypress knees. The point of land between the 
mouth of the Cumberland and Ohio, was a, noted locality of the cypress 
tree. , This tree puts up from its roots a blunt cone, of various size and 
heiight, whiqh resembles a sugar loaf. It is smooth, aA without limb or 
, foliage* An ordinary cone ot knee would measure eight inches in diam- 
eter, and thirty inches high. It would seem like an abortive effort of the 
tree to put up another growth. The paroquet was exceedingly abundant 
at this place, along the shores, and in the woods. They told me that this 
bird rested by hooking its upper mandible to a limb. I made several 
shooting excursions into the neighbouring forests, and remember that I 
claimed, in addition, to smaller trophies of these daily rambles, a shrike 
and a hystrix. 

At length a keel boat came in from the Illinois Saline, commanded by 
a Captain Ensftiinger — an Americo-German — a bold, frank man, very 
intelligent of things relating to river navigation. With him I took passage 
for St. Louis^ in Missouri, and we were soon under weigh, by the force 
of oars, for the mouth of the Ohio. We stopped a short time at a new 
lliamlet on the Illinois shore, which had been laid out by some speculators 
of Cincinnati, but was remarkable for nothing but its name. It was 
called^ by a kind of bathos in nomenclature, '^ America." I observed on 



Uie shores of the river at this place, a very recent formation of puddiag- 
etone, or rather a local stratum of indurated pebbles and clay, in which 
the cementing ingi^dient was the ozyde of iron. Chalybeate waters per- 
colated over and amongst this mass. This was the last glimpse of console 
idated matter. All below, and indeed far above, was alluvial, or of recent 
origin. Nothing could exceed the fertile character of the soil, or its rank 
vegetation and forest growth, as we approached the point of junction ; bnl 
it wi^s a region subject to periodical overflows, the eras of* which were very 
distinctly marked by tufts and bunches of grass, limbs, and other floating 
matter which had been lodged and left in the forks ai^d branches of treesy 
now fifteen or twenty feet above our heads. It was now the first day of 
July, and I felt the most intense interest as we approached and came to the 
point of confluence. I had followed the Ohio, in all its sinuosities, a thou* 
sand miles. I had spent more than three months in its beautifiil and va* 
Tied valley ; and I had something of the attachment of an old friend for itis 
noble volume, and did not well like to see it about to be*]ost in the mighty 
MississippL Broad and ample as it' was, however, bringing in the whole 
tongregated drain of the western *tl!i^ of the AUeghbnies and the table 
lands of the Great Lakes, the contest was soon decided. The stream had, 
ta that season, sunk down to its summer level, and exhibited a transparent 
blue volume. The Mississip{», on the contrary, was swelled by the melt- 
ing snows of the Rocky Mountains, and was in its vernal flood. Coming 
in at rather an acute angle, it does not immediately arrest the former, but 
throws its waters along the Tennessee shores. It runs with prodigious 
velocity. Its waters are thick, turbid, and replete with mingled and float- 
big masses of sand and other comminuted rock and floating vegetation, 
trees, and rubbish. For miles the line of separation between the Ohio and 
Miississippi waters #as visible by its colour ; but long before it reaches the 
Iron Banks, the modem site of Memphis — the Father of Waters, as it 
is poetically, not literally, called — ^had prevailed, and h^d on its way to 
make new conquests of the St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, and 
iDther noble streams. 

Our captain, although he had no lack of self-confidence, did not seem to 
be in haste to grapple with this new foe, by plunging at once into the tur- 
bid stream, but determined to try it next morning. This left me, a good 
part of the day, in a position where there was not much to reward inquiry. 
I fished awhile from the boat's side, but was rewarded with nothing 
besides a gar, a kind of sword, or rather billed fish, which appears ta be 
provided with this appendage to stir up its food or prey from a muddy 
bottom. Its scales and skin are nearly as hard and compact as a shark's, 
ftnd its flesh is equally valueless. It is at this point that the town of Cairo 
has since been located. There were, at the period mentioned, several 
arks and flat-boats l3ring on the higher banks, where they had been moored 
in high water. These now served as dwellings, and by cutting doors in 



tlMk jsides (hdyifonxied rude groceries and provisbii stores. Whatever 
^0, however, was to be seen at so low and nascent a point, the mosquitOi 
a^ night came on, soon convinced us that he was the true magnate of those 
dominions. 

The next morning at an early hour o^r stgut-hearted commander pu| 
bis.bos^men in motion, and turned his keel into the torrent ; V^ut such waf 
|he vdocity of the water, and' its ^opacity and thick turhidness, that I 
thpught we should have been precipitated down stream, and hurled againsi 
sunken logs. Those who have as^e^ded this stream in the modern erft 
of steamboats, know nothing of these difficulties. It seemed impossible to 
stem the current. A new mode of navigation, to me at least, was to be 
trifd, and it was evidently p|ie which the best^practised and stQUtestrhearte4 
X|Xfin by no means relished. These boats are furnished with a plank walk 
on es^h side, on which slats are nailed to^^ive a foothold to the men. 
j£ach man has a pole of ash wopd about IQ feet Jong, with a wooden kno^ 
at the, head to rest against the shouldtr, and a blunt point at the other end 
p)ic|d with iron, Piapting these upon the b^pm ne^r shore, with thei|r 
Jhei^ds iifccing down stream, the me^i||^d all ^eir force upon, them, pro;* 
polling the boat by their feet in the contrary direction. This is a vpry 
laborioi^s and slow mode, of accent, which has now been entirely superr 
seeded on the main rivers by the use of steam. 

^uch is the fury and velocity of the current, that it threatens at every 
^eehet to tear down and burst asunder itii banksj ai^d run k^wless througJ|| 
tibie cQuntry, Often whole islands are swept away in a short time. Wf 
l|a4 an instance of this one night, when the island against whj^h we wer0 
mpored, began to tumble into the channel, threatening to overwhelm us by 
|bQ falling earth and the recoil of the waves, ai^d we got away to the main 
Ahore with much effort, for night was set in^ the curpnt furious, and the 
idipro: to which we were going entijrely unknown. To have struck p, 
fnnaken log on such a traverse, under such circumstances, must have been 
^tol. We got at length t^pon a firm shore, where we moored and tume4 
in at a late hour ; but a curious cause of alarm again roused us. Soma 
Aiuxp^ had made its appearance on the margin of the stream, Qot &r below 
Uffi which in the dimness qf the night a.ppeare4 tp he, a bear. All who 
h^ arms, got them, and there was <][uite a bustle and no little excitemeni 
among the cabin ps^ssengers. The mo^t knowing pronounced it to be a 
wlute,l;>ear. It produced a snorting sound resembling it It seemed furi- 
C119S. Both w^ite mdfv/riom it certainly was, but afl^r much delay, coi% 
n^ndable caution, and no waot of the display of courage, it turned out to 
1)0 a large pounded hog, whi^h had been shpt m the snout and head, a|i4 
e^e to s^lay its fevered and festered fl^h, b^ x^ight, in t]he.watei]s of tb^ 
l^issippl 

Tp i^t^m the p\mcflit akmg this portion of the river required almoB( 
fffl?i#^mnj^a P^viC^. Qf^i^ mo|e tihan a Cew.nules can be made wit{( 



f^ hard day's exertions. We went the first day suf miles, the second about 
the same distance, and the third eight miles, whi<?h brought us to the fir^ 
cultivated Icmd along a low district of the west shore, called the Tyewapetji 
Bottom. There were six or eight small &rms ai this spot \ the knd ric^ 
and said to be quite well adapted for corn, flax, hemp, and toWcco. I obr 
served here the papaw. Tl)e next day we ascended but three miles and 
stopped, the crew being fomid too weak to proceed. While moored to the 
hank, we were passed by several boats destizied for St Louis, which wer<| 
loaded with pine boards and plank from Olean, on the sources of the Alr 
leghany. They told us that sixty dollars per thousand feet could be ^bf 
tained for them. 

Additional men having been hired, we went forward the next day to i^ 
point which is called the Little Chain of Rocks, where, from sickness in 
some of the hands, another halt became necessary. It is at this point that 
the firm cherty clay, or diluvial soil of the Missouri shore, first present^ 
itself oil the banks of the river. This soil is of a sterile and mineral cha? 
racter. I noticed beneath the first elevated point of it, near the river's edg^ 
a locality of white compact eaxth, which is called chalk, and is actuaUj 
used as such by. mechanics. On giving a specimen of it, afier my return 
to New York in 18 19, to Mr. John Griscom, he found it completely desti? 
tute of carbonic acid ; it appears to be a condition of alumine or nearly 
pure clay. Large nurses of pudding-stone, disrupted from their^original 
position, were seen lying alongthe shore at this locality, being similar Iq 
their character to that seen q& approaching the mouth of the. Ohia 

We ascended the river this day ten miles, and the next five miles, whi.th 
brought us to Cape Girardeau, at the estimated distance of fifty miles above 
the mouth of the Ohio. At this place I was received with attention by oi^e 
of the principal residents, who, on learning that my object tvas to examine 
the natural history of the country, invited me to his house. In rambling 
the vicinity, they showed me a somewhat extra but dHapidated and 
darted house, which had been built by one L^oramee, a Spanish trader, 
who has left his name on ope of the branches of the jiyer St. Mjary's of 
Indiana. This old fabrip excited a strong interest in my mind as I v^alked 
through its open doors and deserted rooms, by a popuktr s^tory, how true I 
know not, that the occupant had been both a rapacic^iis and cruel man| 
siding with the Ii^ians in the hostiliuejs against our western pec^le ; aQCl 
that he had, 0|n one occasion, takea a female captive, and with his owi} 
hands cut off* her breasts. 

The journey Jfrom C§pe Girardeau to St Louis occupied nineteen days, 
and wes fraught with scenes aiid mcidente of interest, whicji I should der 
' t^ wi^h pleasure were it compatible with my limits. Indeed, every day^a 
Ti^ag^ a|o^g tfiis mrjed aj^d pictciresqHe sj^ore presented objects of remark, 
lyidcli bptb.cammep4^ thems^ves to my ta^te, and whiqh the slow mode 
j^.f|S9»nt gftve ijae.f|4l p^ean? tP improve. This imght be said particularlji 
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of its geological structare and its mineralogical productions — ^themes wHch 
were then fresh and new, but which have lost much of their attractions py 
the progress which natural science has made in the country during six 
and twenty years. To these topics it is the less necessary to revert, as 
they were embraced in the results of my tour, given in my " View of the 
Minesl' published in 1819. 

The article improperly called pumice, which floats down the Missouri 
during its floods, from the burning coal banks in the Black Hills, I first 
picked up on the shore in the ascent above Cape Girardeau, and it gave 
me an intimation that the waters had commenced falling. We came to, 
the same night, at a well known fountain, called the Moccasin Spring^ a 
copious and fine spring of crystal water, which issues from an, elongated 
orifice in the limestone rock. 

While lying at the mouth of the river Obrazo, where we were detained 
on account of hands, several boats touched at the place, carrying emigrants 
from Vermont and New York, whose destination was the most westerly 
settlements on the Missouri. At higher points in the ascent we encoun* 
tered emigrants from Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky, which denotes the wide range of the spirit of migration at 
the era. The ends of the Union seemed to be brought together by this 
general movement towards the west. It was not uncommon to find rep- 
resentatives from a great number of the states in these accidental meetings ; 
they were always of a social and highly friendly character, and the efiTect 
of such a system of intercommunication and residence, from districts widely 
separated, could not but be highly auspicious in promoting uniformity of 
manners and opinions, and assimilating customs, dress, and language. 
If long continued it must destroy provincialisms, and do much to annihilate 
local prejudices. . n 

Every one who has ascended this stream will recollect the isolated olifiT, 
standing in its waters, called Grand Tower, with the corresponding de- 
velopments of the coast on the contiguous shores, which tell the traveller 
plainly enough that here is the site of some ancient disruptive process in 
the physical history of the valley. The current has an increased velocity 
in sweeping around this obstacle | and we found, as the waters fell, that 
there were numerous eddies and strong jets or currents along this precipi- 
tous coast, which it required extra force to surmount We saw one day a 
number of pelicans standing on a sand bar. The wild turkey and quail 
were daily encountered on shore. 

Our approach to St. Genevieve was preceded by a sight of one of those 
characteristic features in all the early French settlements in this quarter — 
the great public field extending several miles, ^ye mileb I think, along the 
banks of the river. St Genevieve itself lies about a mile from the river, 
floid is concealed by irregularities in the surfece. It is a highly charac- 
terisuc antique French town, and reminds one strongly of the style oad 
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manner of building of the provincial villages and towns of the parent 
country, &S still existing. Three miles above this place we came to a noted 
point of crossing called the Little Rock Ferry ; a spot worthy of note at 
that time as the residence of a very aged Frenchman, called Le Breton. 
Statements which are believed to be true, made him 109 years old. From 
his own account he was at the seige of Bergen-op-zoom, in Flanders; at 
the seige of Louisburg; at the building of Fort Ghartres, in Illinois ; and 
at Braddock^s defeat. After his discharge, ho discovered those extensive 
lead mines in Washington county, about forty miles ^est of the river, 
which still bear his nam^. 

The coast between St Genevieve and Herculaneum is almost one con- 
Unuous cliff of precipitous rocks, which are broken through chiefly at the 
points where rivers-and streams discharge. Herculaneum itself is seated 
on one of diese liinited areas, hemmed in by cli£&, which, in this case, 
were rendered st!H^ more picturesqfte by their elevated shot towers. I 
landed at this plade about noon of my twenty^second day's ascent, and find- 
ing it ft convenient avenue to the mine district, determined to leave my 
baggage at a hotel till my return from St Louis, and pursue the rest of the 
journey to that place on foot It was at this point that I was introduced to 
Mr. Austin, the elder, *who warmly approvcKi my plan of exploring the 
imines^ and offered every focility in his power to. further it Mr. Austin 
^ was, he infbrmed me at a subsequent stage of our acquaintance, a native 
of GonnectScut He had gone early into Virginia and settled at Richmond? 
ti^here his eldeist son was bom, and afterwards removed to Wythe county. 
In 1778 he went into Upper Louisiana, enduring severe sufferings and 
the risk of life, in crossing the country by vrvty of Tihcennes to St» Louis, 
nrhere he was Well received by the Spanish local governor. He obtained 
a grant of land in the present area of Washington county, the principal 
sieat of the older mines. About the time I went to Missouri, or soon after 
it, he resolved to visit San Antonio, in Texas, widi a view of introducing 
a colony of Americans into that quarter. Thisj}lan he carried into execu- 
tion, I think, in 1820, atid returned with an ample grant; but he did not 
live to carry its stipuhitions into effect, having died suddenly after his 
return, at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Bryant, at Hazel Run. 

Mr. Austin was a man of grdat zeal and fervour of imagination, and en- 
tered very warmly into all his plans and views, whatever they were. He 
was hospitable; frank, intelligent, and it is with feelings of unmixed plea- 
sure; that I revert to my acquaintance with him, no less than with his talented 
son, Stephen, and the excellent, benign, and lady-like Mrs. Austin, and 
other members of this fnteltigent family. 
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Hejeiculanetim had nothing in conunon with its sombrd Italian proto- 
type, which has been dug pat of dust and ashes in modern tim^, but its 
name. Instead of buried palaces and ruins of a luxurioua age of .marUe| 
•bronze and silver, most of the houses were built of squared oak logs, and 
had bulky old &shioned chimneys, built outside with a kind of casteiated 
air, as th^y are seen in the old Fr^ch and Dutch settlements in Canada, 
and along the vallies of the Hudson and Mohawk. The arts of pointiQg 
and gilding and cornices, had not yet extended, their ^pire her& Mr. 
Austin's residence, was the only exception to this remark,. I remember. 
The Courts of Justice were content to hold their sessions in one of the 
.oaken timber buildings named [ the county jail had a marvellous re* 
semblance to an ample smoke-house, and my kind host, Ellis, who was a nai* 
' tive of South Carolina, was content to serve up substantiediand good cheat 
in articles, not exhumed from a city buried in volcanic ashes, but in plain 
iabrics of Staffordshire and Birmingham. In addition to tbie host^Iike and 
agreeable resort, which travellers unexpectedly found at his hands, in a 
mansion whose exterior gave no such signs, he presided over the depart- 
ment of a public ferry, established at this place, across the wild and flai> 
•tutting Mississippi; and had he kept note book, he could have given 
account of many a one, from other lands, with golden hopes of the far 
west, whom he had safely conducted, against the most adverse. floods, to 
the Missouri shore. I found a few old books at his house, which showed 
that there had been readers in his family, and which helped to while 
away moments, which every traveller will find on his hands. 

I have intimated that there was nothing in the way of the anCiqu^i, in 
Herculanenm, but its name. To this I might add^ that there was no ex- 
eeption, unless it be found in the impressions of objects, in the atruotore 
of the rocks, in this quarter, denoting a prior age of existence. I was 
shown an impression, in the surface of a block of limestone, quarried here, 
which was thought to resemble a man's foot It did not appear to me to 
bear this similitude, but was rather to be referred to some organic extinct 
forms, which are not yet well understood. 

^ Having passed a couple of days here, I set out early one moming, 
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with whom I had become necpnlntei en ^^ribr ^artt of nty ifoctle. They 
liad comd with an adieiimre^ (^ t»eh;kftidi]M ftdm the waters of* the 
Tioughafauy, aitd were deaarous of seeiti^ the (then) ckpitol of the Terri- 
tory. Nothing untoward oeearred, ni^ We r^efaed and crossed the 
river Merrimack, where night overlook us, and Sist' ib with mtet^se dark* 
' nefts, jiist as wt reached the ^posite shore. ^There was }n& one houi^ in 
r|he Tscini^ ; and not dkteint more than a ftut^^'biit soch was &e intensity 
.of. the darkness^ owing^to olois^s and a gatherLoig stbrtki^ that we losi- the 
iroad^ wtedered in tUe woo& for iBome hoiir^, during wbrch the rain Com* 
nieneed, aad were at k»gfh difdeted to die: hti^se we sought, by the &int 
. md occasional tinkling of a eot^ b^lt 

'We travelled the nidatt motfiing twelte miler, to breakfii^ ei die antique 
looking village of Oartm^et. The roub Kes over an elevated tract of 
ikjplands, eligibly situ)ited on the right bank of the Mississippi, in which 
a ^ewdi of wild prairie gfsOB wad flowers, iallbA up the broad spaces be- 
.tweeH the trees. iFhere was no hkbitittkH^ visile' OA die toUte — a stemd- 
ing spring sunder a le#ge of rocks, about halfway, wsfs die otily Spot 
where we eould get a drop of water to allay our thirst^— ft>i^ it waiB a hot 
August day. We eneoiiiitered severd deer, and from the fre^enff occur- 
fence of their trades, deemed such an oceurrence to be common. It lis oh 
lUs e)evatied and airy tract, tl^t the site oif Jefferson Barracks, hds sim^ 
teen judiciously estetbliished' by the government. - ^ 

Beyond Carondlilet, the country has the appearance of a igtdwn-tt|i 
heath. It is 6 bushy uninviting tract, without mature forest trees. ^ The 
-flbost interefting feature we saw, consisted of a number of regtikr depreS- 
fiens, or cup-shaped concavities in the cloil, icaused by ihe passage of 
springs over a clay basis, upon which there is deposited a heavy diluvid 
stratum of sand, mixed earth and pi^bles. Withi&abOut three miles of the 
^%, this heathy and desolate tract hegwtk to' assume a cultivated character ; 
dwellings and gardens soon succeeded, and we fotind ourselves, by almost 
imp^«eqptible grades, introduced into the dty, which we r^ched about 
four (/clock » the afternoon. On entering its ancient Spanish barriers^ 
we noticed one of (he old stone towers, or ddences,' Which constKuted a 
fiart of the endoaure. This town, L afterwards learned, had been fegu* 
lariy wiBed ^nd fortified, during the poss^^don of the country by the 
Spanish crown. As soon ate I iMid taken lodgings, I diHed on R Pefd^ 
tone Esq;, a friend formerly of Temon, in westemN.' T. who had estaV 
tisked himself in this cetttial cily of the west, in tlie practice of the law; 
he was r^ot in, at the mOibent, but his family received me with cordiality. 
He returned my visit in the evening, and insist^ on my taking up my 
fUMtars at his house;. The dme that I isp^t h^e, was devoted to' the 
.' laiosipromiiient 0bjeelsi;«diiQh the to\«ii~and its viejnity pte^Afed cto in^ 
teiM a stranger, sttcrh tt Ike ptivate musieum of die late Oeou Wm. OUrk^ 



containmg maay a^les of lich and ^aioable Indiaii eoflttuiie^ the lafge, 
natural moulds above tie city, and the eharacter of the rock formation' 
along the shores of the river, which yvhn said. to have had the impressioas 
of hum^ feet, on its original sur&ce. The latter I did not see tilT the 
sammer of 1821, when the block of stone contawing Uiem was examined t 
in. Mr. Rapp'9 garden, at Harmony, on the Wabash. . ^ 

My inclinations having led me, af this time, to visk the eitensive lead 
mines, southwest of this city, on the waters of the Merrimack, I lost, no ' 
time in retracing^my way to Hercukneam, by descending the Mississijiiii, 

When I Tifas prepar^ to descend the river, the two gendemen who 
had been my travelling companions, on*the journey up, had comjdeted 
the business of their adventure, and ofiered me a seat, in ti small boat, 
under their control. It was late in the afternoon of the day that this 
arrangment was proposed, and i^ was dusk before we^mbairked ; but it 
was thought the village of Cal^olqa, some five or^8ix miles below, could 
be reached in good season. A humid and misty atmoqihere rendered this 
.night quite dark, and we soon found ourselves afloat on th^e broad curreat 
of the stream, without knowing our position, for it was too intensely dark 
to descry the outlines of either shc^e.' Being in a light open boat, we 
were not only in some peril, from mnnrng foul of drifting trees, but Jit 
became disagreeably cold* On putting in for the Illinois shore, a Ipw 
sandy bar, ca shoal was made, but one of my companions who had landed 
cam^d running back with an account of a bear and her cub, which caused 
us to push on about a mile further, where we passed the night, widiout 
beds or fire. Daylight discIoiBed to us the £^t that we had passed Csiho* 
kia \ we then crossed over to the Missouri shore, and having taken break* 
fast at Garondalet, continued the voyage, without any further misadfeb' 
ture, and reach^ Herculaneum at noon. ^ 

I lost no time in preparing to vtkit the mines, and having made amngv^ 
ments for my< baggage to follow, set out on fopt for Potosl The first day 
I proceeded eighteen miles, and reached Steejrfes, at the head of the 
Zwosbau, or Joachim rif er, at an early hour. The day was excessivdy 
hot, and the road lay for the greater part of the distance, over a ridge of 
land, which ajSbrded no water, and very litde sheker from the eun's rays. 
I met not la solitary individual on the route, and with the exception. of the 
small.swift footed lizard, common to the way side, and a single wild turkej) 
nothing in the animal kingdom. The antlers of the deer frequently seen 
above the grass, denoted it however to abbund in that animal I was con^ 
strained while passing this dry tract, to alley my thirst at a pool, in a rut, 
not, however, without having disooncerted a wild turkey, which had come 
apparently for, the same purpose. 

Next day Icrossed the valley of Qrand or Big river,, as it is opsimoBly 
called, aojd at the distance of twelve miles from the Joaebkn, I entwed til* 
mining village of S)4WM^b-*the feudal eei^ ao 1o eayi of the; ; 
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' "^ John Smith T." of whose singularities rumour had already apprized me. 
Here was a novel scene. Carts passing with loads of ore — smelting fur 
naces, and fixtures, and the half-hunter, half-farmer costumes of the group 
of men who were congregated about the principal store, told me very 
plainly, that I was now in the mining region. Lead digging and dis- 
covering, and the singular hap-hazards of men who had suddenly got rioh 
by finding rich beds of ore, and suddenly got poor by some folly or extia- 
vagance, gave a strong colouring to the whole tone of conversation at tiuft 
spot, which was carried on neither in the mildest or most unobtrusive way : 
quite a vocabulary of new technical wo<ds burst upon me, of which it was 
necessary to get the correct import. I had beiore heard of the pretty 
term, "mineral blossom," as the local name for/adiated quartz, but bore 
were tiff (sulphate of barytes), glass-tiff (calcareous spar), " mineral sign^'* 
and a dozen other words, to be found in no books. At the head of these 
new terms . stood the popular word " mineral," wjiich invariably meant 
galena, and nothing else. To hunt minerali, to dig mineral, and to sm^t 
mineral, were so many operations connected with the reduction of the 
ores of galena. 

I soon found the group of men about the village store, was a company 
of militiaij, and that I was in the midst of what New Yorkers call a " trail- 
ing," which explained the hunter aspect I had noticed. They were 
arnxed with. ,rji|es,. and dressed in their every day leather or cotton hunting 
shirts. Xhe officers were not distinguished/rom the mei^ either because 
swords were not easily procured, or more probably, because they did not 
wish to appear with so inefficient and useless a|i arm. " Food for powder," 
was the first term that occurred to me on fbrst surveying this group of men, 
but nothing could have been more inapposite; for although like ''leaii 
J/|f{|lV men, they had but little skill in standing in a right line, neyer 
were men better skilled for personal combat, — from the specimens given, I 
believe there was hardly a man present, who could not drive a bullet into 
the size of a dollar at a hundred yards. No man was better skilled in this 
art, either with rifle or. pistol, than the Don of the village, the said John 
Smith T., or his brother, called " the Major," neither of whom travelled, 
or eat, or slept, as I afterwards witnessed, without their arms. During 
my subsequent rambles in the mine country, I have sat at the same tabl^ 
slept in the same room, and enjoyed the conversation of one or the other, 
and can say, that their extraordinary habit of going fully armed, was 
united in. both with courteous manners, honourable sentiments, ai;id high 
chivalric notions of personal independence ; and I had occasion to notice, 
that it was none but their personal enemies, or opponents in business, tbfU 
dealt in vituperation against them. John Smith T. was doubtless a u)^ 
of singular and capricious humours, and a most fiery spirit, when aroused ; 
of which eoores of anecdotes axe aiSoal. He> «m at vari«Qce with sevesal 
of his most conspicuous neighbours, and, if he be likened to the lion of 
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the forest, it will be perfectly just to add, that most of the lesser anin^b 
stood in fear of him. 

My stop here had consumed some time, but thinking I could still reach 
Mine a Burton^ I pushed on, but had only proceeded a couple of miles 
when I was hastily compelled to seek shelter from an impending shower. 
As it was late, and the storm continued, I remained at a farm house, at 
Old Mines during the night. They gave me a supper of rich fresh 
milk and fine corn bread. In the morning, a walk of three miles brought 
me to Potosi, where I took lodgings at Mr. Ficklin's, proprietor of the 
principal inn of the place. Mr. P. was a native of Kentucky, a man of 
open frank manners, and most kind benevolent feelings, who had seen 
much of frontier life, had lived a number of years in Missouri, and now 
at a rather advanced period of life, possessed a fund of local knowledge 
and experience, the communication of which rendered the time I spent at 
' his house both profitable and pleasing. 

I reached Potosi on the second of August, The next day was the day 
of the county election*, which brought together the principal miners and 
agricuharal gentlemen of the region, and gave me a favourable oppor- 
tunity of forming acquaintance, and making known the object of my visit. 
1 was particularly indebted to the civilities of Stephen P. Austin, Esq. 
ier these introductions. During my stay in the country he interested 
liimself in my success, omitted no opportunity of furthering my views, and 
extending my acquaintance with the geological features and resources of 
the country. He offered me an apartment in the old family mansion of 
"Durham Hall, for the reception and accumulation of my collections. 
"Mr. Bates and sons, Mr. Jones and sons, Mr. Perry and brothers, Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Brickey, Mr. Honey and others, seconded these civilities. In- 
deed the friendly and obliging disposition I uniformly met with, from the 
inhabitants of the mines, and the mine country generally, is indelibly im- 
pressed on my memory. 

I was now at the capital of the mines, and in a position most favour- 
able for obtaining true ' information of their character and value. 
Three months devoted to this object left scarcely a nook of the country 
which I had not either personally explored, or obtained authentic 
information of I found forty-five principal mines, or mineral diggings 
as* some 'of them are called, within a circumference of less than forty 
mfles. Potosi, and its vicinity yielded annually about three millions 
^of pounds of lead, and furnished employment to the estimated num- 
ber, of eleven to twelve hundred hands. The business was however de- 
pressed, like almost every other branch of domestic arts or industry, 
afler the peace of 1814, owing to the great influx and low prices of 

* About 70 votes were polled in the town Of PotoiL Mr. Austin, the yirangnv i^** 
Mtunied by the eowrty to iSbib Tsfiftoiial Legiriatim. 



ipi^ii prodvolt) and tli gvbtoll deiaagenni: oi dviMribf" and cvolit: 
PiiBpai^ 0X6) ddirtered at tlw fomaces, wa» woith two diUUan per owt., 
fUd. chiefly in mefcbandiza. Pig load sold at four doljlaTB, at tke mines'; 
9id but half a dollar higher on the banks of the Mississippi^ and was 
(Qioted at soTea dollars in the Atkntie* cities. Jadgad ftfom thbse data; • 
there appeared no adequate cause for the alleged depression ; fbr & addi^ 
tion.to the ordinary merchEmt's {Profit, in the disposition of his stock to the 
operative intner or digger of ore, a profit of one cent end a half pe* pound 
was left, over and above the cost of transportation to an eastern market : 
fcaaides^ the difiei^nce in exchdnge, between the south westtem and easDeni 
<»tie8. < And it was eyident, from a ?iew <^ the whole suljject, ^t the 
kninesft could not only be profitably pursued, with ecoRomieal. >aiarange« 
mentts, but that the public domain, upbn which most of the raines^ are 
S6iri)ed, might be made to yield a revemie to the trea&ury, at leosTeqiial to 
the amount of this article required for the national consumption, over the 
<ixpfnsas, the superintendence and management Besides which, there 
^as great room for improved and economical modes of mining; and there "^ 
was hardly one of the manipulations, from the making of a coaiflnmi drill 
or piak, to the erection of a smehing furnace, which did not adi^t of saiti*' 
tary changes for the better. The recovery of the mere waste Ited, in «s 
^fliUimated form,, around the: open log fumades of liie countryypronbised to 
add a valuable item to the profit of thebusiness. The most wasteftil^ banied, 
and slovenly of all systems is pursued in eiE]|)]orittg and laisiil^ theorem by 
whioh the surface of the country is riddled widi pit holes, in the most 
random manner ; the loose aiid scattered deposits in the so3 hastily gathered 
up, and the real lead and vems of metal lefi^ in very many casesj imtbuched. 
Thousands of square acres of land were thus partially rifled! of their 
rkdies, and spoiled, and condemned, without being exhamstedL Bjrrhaiing/^ 
ner scientific knowledgie of mineral veins and geobglcal strubturcyasiprae^ 
ticklly adopted in Europe, all rule m-^he prooess^ of miiiin^ and nrising* 
the ore bad degenerated into mere guess woork, and' thousands of dolhir» 
hfli been wasted, in some places, where the application of someeol ifafr- 
plainest mining principlea, would not have warrahted the remolrai oC a ♦^ 
shovel lull of earth. In short, there was here observe^, a- Hendiaig of IheX 
iMier and &nner character. Almost le^very farmes was a laianri Flan* ) 
ten who had slaves, employed' them part of the year m rhining; and- 
e^ry^ mmer, to some extent was a ^urmer. Beehnse ther ore «foand in the \ 
cky beds did not occur in east and west^ or north and south' Unas, of 'its 
rules: of deposition had nfyt been determined by caxeld.>obsenriitiiih, > ail 
sabMBB in the expbration wtis aapposed to hatlwTahiltof chanoei. .And ^ 
Soever surviey* the mineral counties of Misseoii, Md beiteiyiDodh*- 
cMe, that more |sb(mr has been thrown away/in. flise hMMNskdfcev «y8>- • 
tern of ^^ghig, than iMi,'4Mr appied *to well- dareetedfiw .psiiibia 
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/miakig; . Hfulanabsdlute moaaek eaBed for this Yntt atAHRmtof faibiw 

ftomhia people to build some monument, he wodld hate been dedarM 

the greatest tyjrant Indeed^ I knbnr'of no instance in Ajneiica, of Ae 

misapplication of so great an amount of free labour — labour cheerftrliy 

• bestowed, and thrown away without a regret For the losers in nuntng', 

^ like tlft adventurers in a lottery, have no one to blame but themselves. ' 

It aj^«ured to me that |i statement of the actual condition of the mines,' 
Wduld be reeeiiied widoi attention at Washington, and that a system for the 
better mcanagement . of: tiaem could not but be approved, were it' pro|>erl3r 
brought forward. I determined to make the attempt It dM not^ hofm 
ev^r, appear to me, (that natum had limited the deposits of ore to one spe- 
cies, iff. to '80 limited^an area, and I sought means to extend myperaoBnl 
exanHnatiens farther west and sontk To bring. this about, and to oMmt 
the nepessary ii^ormation to base statements on, tn a manner icorrcflpoQflhem 
to my wishes, required time, and a systematic mode of recording fitcH. . 

To this. object, in connexion with the natural history of the cocmtry, L 
devoted the remainder of the year, and ia psbt of the following jeoat. I 
soon fboful, after reaching the mines,, that I had many coadiutors m tfa* 
business of collecting specimens, dn the trommoil miners, some of whom 
"^were in the habit of laying aside for me, any thing they faund| in their r 
Bits and leads, which assamed a new or curious character. laquirteS'aiii 
applications r^tive to the mineralogy and structure of the obuntcy wees 
made, verbally and by letter, from many quarters. I established my reo^. 
/ dence al Potosi) but made excursk»]8,'from time tdttime, in various direiSir 
tfens. Some of these excursicms were ftuitfhl of incidents^ which woidd 
be worth secording, did the cursory •character of these reminisceiKces per* 
mat it On one occasion, I killed a horl^e byswimmiirghim acmes the' 
Joachdm river, at its mouth, whilst he was warm and foaming from a iuM 
day^fi ride; He wee put in t}ie stable and attended, but died the next day, 
as ^nas tapppsed, from this sudden transition. There was scarcely 
a miha ortHggingin the country, ^or fo^y miks ajreund, which I'did XMt 
petsottally examine ; and few persons, who had given attention to iM» 
smbject, frotn whom l did not derive some epecies of informadon. 

The gerieral hospitality and frankness of the- inhabitants of the knioe 
country ctfoU. not but make a favourable impression on aslraager. Tha- 
chstom pf ridingi on horseback, in a region which aibrds gveaot &diitiai 
for it,4Biake6 every one a horseman, and a woodsman, and^as generated * 
somethi&g^ ef the cama^ier air and manners. But nothing imprefsfsed me > 
more, in tins connieidoai, tfadn the gaJlaiit .manner, which I observed hei^ ; 
of patting a .lady on harseback. She stands facing you, with the briiHe'^ 
inr^or 'i&ght hand, and gives you her. 1^ She then ^daces one of her feet 
in'.jfauK left iwid, l which' youvatoep to' raeeiae, irfhen, by a simiilttaietei < 
eifartHH-andspKiig, she l8muiltea;%QekmBd0,nit^tke«addle. WhetKer * 



mm be m tronsaultod Sptokh cttfltoft^ I brio\f not, but I hare hot observed 
k ia the Fttnch, or AiD«n<jaii sM^mems ^weist of the Alleghahies. 

Th« e»Tthqaate« of 18t2, whkh w^e «o disafstrotis in Sotfth Amenca. 
are known to have propagated themselves towards the north, and fhey ex- 
ettd somiBttrtlBing effects Ia the-lovfier part of ihevaltey of the Missis- 
lippl, sending: down, intothe chanhet of the tatter, large areas of deiuvial 
«#UEth^ 8fl was inistoneed, in a mneirkbble manner, at New Madrid.'. Por- 
^onsof the lb£eat,.'hackof this town;' st}nk,'and gave place to lak^aVid 
kgooos. . These efibds wem ^also iritn^ed, though^ in a milder form; ih 
the more .soiid fcrmatione of the mine conmry. Soon after reachitig 
P<)tQsi9 I raited thei'Minerafel-'FdTki a tributory of the Menrimackj wheTe 
some of these effects had been wittiessed. I descended into the pit &nd 
Qievices of the Ol^ Mines. TheSe mities-weteeicploreAin themetallifer- 
Qus ro<jk. Every thing had an olc^-and tuinoas look, for they had been 
ajbandoned., . Large quantities of the- ore had beca foimerly raised at thls 
mmie. whieh was j^arsued into^ a deep fissure M the limestone rock. I d^t^- 
SQMided inlOfthis fissure^ and feundahiohg^the rdbbish and vein stonel^ 
la^ .elongated' and. otbicular Riasses of ca'tc spar, the outer surfaces of' 
\f hieb bore strong niark» of geoilogicci abrasion. They broke ]nt6 rhombs 
very transparent, and c€ a honey-yeMow fcobtiif.' Mr. Elliot, 'the intelli- 
g^ proprietor of this mine, reptesehted the indicaltions-of ore to haVe bieen 
flatt^riag, al^ng h every thing was now at a stdhd. ^Masses of siiJphuret 
ot »nct in the £omi of bleivde, Wteite notibed at diis Mcdlity. ^ Hix. Elliot' 
invited me to dine, aikl h& $lled up ilie time with kiteresting tocal remin-^ 
iseofices. He skated, among oth^rfacis, that a copious sprinfg, at these 
mines, dried up during the remarkable earthquakes of 1*812: These' 
eiuthquakes appear to have dicicbat^^ their shocks in the direction of £be 
sMiification f!x)m the- southwest to the northeast, but the}/ spent their foi'ce 
vttAoi the Mississippi. Their chief violence' xvds at Natchitoches and' 
New Madrid, at the latter of which they il^stroyed an' inimense area olf* 
aUnvial :land. Theireffects m the Ohio valley, iyitig exactly in the direc- 
tioh of their action, were^ elight. A Mr! Watkfns, of Cihcinnari,, accom- 
pimied me on this eaiamitiation, and rode babk with me to PotosJ.. 

On tho^9tb.of Aii^fiiet, I had difled with Bamuel Pteirry; Esq.; \t Mine' 
aJitistoo, one of thecpritteipal ihheAitanfS of 'the county,^and wafif passing 
the evening at Mr. Austin's, when Mr. and Mrs. Perry came suddenly in! 
'iphi^iifld haardlytfttteft seii^, when it -rabble of -personSiA^^^ bells akd 
hooab sunaiznAed' the house, ^and kie^t V^ «t tumtiltthat wouM haye done 
honor Jo one of the wildest f^iv^ls of St. f^holas, headed by Brom Igbiies' 
hiittseE This,'^e wire tdid, was a dhiraviri. And what^i^ a CUiravirit 
Imm Q0t deep enough read in Fi^ei^h • local ^ustbms' tb give a satisfactory ' 
aoMrery hut t^ cns%3m in daid t6: be oak thiert ' the popttlace may induce ih, 
Mobsnover a ihanria^has taken plikee ln>th^ Vilia)are, #hlch is nof ih exact 
r«nlluhft]V«{>iliioB%^ ill^|)rhpi4<«y.> ^iNvb^, l)r)Hthisincidiedt, in ' 
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forjaie^ of Mr. Fein's rocen^ mairia^ mid /ihould jfidgcy snmeover, ilttt 
be had exerci^od both ta«te ai^d judg^fuu in bis selection of a paitae^. 
The afiair of the Chiraviri is said to hate been got up bj some spiteful 
persotts. • . . 

Towards the middle <of the month (I2ikj) I set out^ acoompanied by Mr: 
James B. Austin, on horseback, for Herculaneiun, by the way of HafliI 
/ Rm^, a route displaying a more southerly section of the mine country thois 
I had before seen. A ride on horseback over thig miine hiUs, offers olf^ 
of the most delightfjol prospeots of picturesque sylvan* beauty that can iie 
well conceived of. The bills are, with a ftw exceptions, not precipitous 
enough to make the ride irksome. They rise in Idng and gentle sweUs, 
resembling those of tt^e sea, in which the. vessel is, by an easy motion, al* 
ternately at thetop of liquid hills, or in the bottom of liquid vales. From 
these hills the prospect extends; over a snr&ce of heath-grass and prairie 
flowers, with an open growth of oaks^ giving the whole country rather 
the aspect of a pa/rk than a vrildemess. Occasionally a ridge of piit^ 
intervenes, and wherever there is a brook, the waters jaesent the tnoh 
parency of rock crystal. Sometimes a range of red clay hillocks, pat- 
ting up rank shrubs and vines .of species which were tmhunon brfare^ 
indicates an abandoned digging or mine. . Farms and farm houses were 
then few ; and every traveller we met on horseback, had more or less the 
bearing of a countfy cavalier, with. a i&ne horse, good equipments, per* 
hans holders and pisto)8, sometime a rjifle, And always something of a; < 
inilltary airi betokening manlinctss and kidependeoce. Wherever we 
stopped, and whoever we met on the way^ th<^re was evinced; a courteooar* 
and hospitable disposition.. " 

We did not leave Potosi till afiernoan. It was a bol August day, and k * 
was dusk before we entered the jdeep shady valley of Big Bivor. Some 
dielay arose in waiting for the ferrymap to put us across the river, and it 
MRas nine o'clock in thqi evening when W|B reached Mr. Bryant's, at HazeT 
Run, where we were cordially received. Ow^ host would' not let us leavia 
hi$ hoi^, next morning, till after breakfast. We rode to McCormiok'% 
on the Flatten, to dinner, and reached Herqulaneum before sunset Thm^ 
distajQce by this route from Potosi is forty-fiv0 aaUes, and the road, w^h 
the exception of a couple pf miles, pcesei^ a .wholly new section of tii& 
cpuntry. ./ 

, t The Missisdppi was noyf low, ^i^playing large portioBS:of its margin, 
a^d .exhibiting, heavy depcyeits of mud and slime, w^ieh brcdce into cakm^- 
as they dried in tbe.^un. I know not >vbetber these exhal«tioos afiedad. 
m^,^ bift I experienced a tempor^ry^ illness for a feiw days.dii|ring^ this vkk. 
I recollect th^t we h^i during this tim% some ae^yereand drqnehing' naa ' 
sioxT^s^ w^h vivid a^. c<^iou* jligbtning, and hewff pealing thniMUic. 
The^§ (ireiafthing ^nd, rapi4 ^*feff« wnvert 4he tao«k» and. lilla €f ^dMr 
mifle,<j9tt|atjiy ,t9.pwf?ct forrei^^ijd .^ #«;plaiiiaf»a «am«rflha.i*iA^- 
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big away and guUyihg of roads and streets, so remarkable on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. My illness induced me to give up returning oa . 
horseback ; and I set out, on the 18th of the month, in a dearborn, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Austin. On descending the long hill, near Donnell's, be- 
yond the Joachim, the evening was so dark that I became sensible I must 
have got out of the road. I drove with the more care a few moments, 
and stopped. Requesting Mrs. Austki to hold the teins, I jumped out 
dnd explored the ground. I found myself in an abandoned, badly gullied 
track, which would have soon capsized the wagon ; but leading the horse 
by the bridle, I «lowly regained my position in the direct road and got 
down the hill, and reached the house without further accident. Next day 
\<re drove into Potosi by four «'clock in the afternoon. This was my 
second visit, and 1 now accepted a room and quarters for my collection,' 
at their old homestead called Durham Hall. 

From this period till the middle df September, I pur&ued with unre- 
mitting assiduity, the enquiry in hand, and by that time had made a cabi- 
net collection, illustrating fully the mineralogy, and, to some extent, the geo- 
logical structure of the country. I erected a small chemical furnace for 
assays. Some of the clays of the country were found to stand a high 
heat, and by tempering them with pulverized granite, consisting largely 
of feldspar, I obtained crucibles that answered every purpose. Some of 
the specimens of leao, treated in the dry way, yielded from 75 to 82 per' 
cent. ' 

Accident threw in my way, on the 25th of August, a fact v^kh led tp 
the discovery of a primitive tract, on the southern "borders of the mine 
country, the t^ue geological relation of which to the surrounding secohd*' 
ary formations, formed at the outset raflier a puzzle. I rode out on horse- 
back on that day, with Mr. Stephen F. Austin, to Miller's, on the Mineral 
Pork, to observe a locaKty of manganese, and saw lying, near his mills, 
tdme large masses of red syenitic granite, which appeared to have beeii 
ffeshly blasted.' He remarked that they were obtained on the St. Francis; 
aftd were feubd to be the best material at hand for millstones. On exami- 
naftidn, tlie rock corasisted almost exclusively of red fel(fcpar and quartz. ; 
A little hornblende was present, Iwit scarcely a trace of mica. This 
spedes of syenitic granite, large portions of which, viewed in the field, 
are complete syenite, and all of which is very barren of <rrystals, 1 have'^ 
since fbund on the upper Mississippi, and throughout the northwestern ' 
regions above the secondary latitudes. The hint, however, was not lost 
i took the first opportunity to visit the sources of the St. Francis : having 
obtained letters to a gentleman in that vicinity, I set out on horseback 
for that region, taking a stout pair of saddle-bags, to hold my collections. 
1 passed through Murphy's and Cook's settlements, which are, at the 
> present time, the central parts of St. Francis county. Mifie a la Matte 
Hftided some new facts in its mineralogical features. I first saw this red 
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syenitei in place, on Blackford's Fork. The westernmost limits o£ this 
ancient mine extends to within a mile or two of this primitive formation. 
The red clay formation extends to the granitic elevations, and conceals 
their junction with the newer rock. The nearest of the carboniferous 
series, in place, is on the banks of Rock Creek, at some miW distance. 
It is there the crystalline sandstone. How far this primitive district of 
the St. Francis extends, has not been determined. The St. Francis and 
Grand rivers, both have their sources in it. It is probable the Ozaw Fork 
of the Merrimack comes from its western borders. Not less than twenty 
or thirty miles can be assigned for its north and south limits. The I^on 
mountain of Bellvieu is within it. The. vicinity of the pass called the 
Narrows, appears to have been the locality of former volcanic aqtion. A, 
scene of ruder disruption, marked by the vast accumulation of broken 
rock, it would be difficult to find. Indeed the whole tract is one of high 
geological, as well as scenic interest. Had the observer of this scene 
been suddenly dropped down into one of the wildest, broken, primitive 
tracts of New England, or the porth east angle of New York, he could 
not have found a field of higher physical attractions. Trap and green- 
stone constitute prominent tracts, and exist in the condition of dykes in 
the syenite, or feldspathique granite. I sought in vain for mica in the 
form of distinct plates. Some of the greenstone is handsomely porpho- 
rytic, and embraces green crystals of feldspar. PoAions of this rock are 
sprinkled with masses of bright sulphuret of iron. Indeed iron in several 
of its forms abounds. By far the largest portion of it is in the shape of 
the micaceous oxyde. ( searched, without success,, for the irridesceo. 
specular variety, or Elba ore. In returning from this trip, I found Wolf 
river greatly swollen by rains, and tad. to swim it at much hazard, with 
aay^^adjdle^^bags heavilyjadeft^ wjt^ th^ rgsultsjpf my examinati.on.. It was 
dark when I reached the opposite bank : wet and tired I pushed for the 
oi^y house in sight As I came to it the doors, ^tood open, the fences « 
were down, a perfect air of desolation reigned around. There was no 
living being found * and the masses of yawning darkness exhibit^ h^ 
the untenanted rooms, seemed a fit Residence for the genius of romance. , 
Neither iny horse nor myself were, however, in a temper or plight foiaa 
adventure of this kind, and the poor beast seemed as well pleased as I 
was, to push forward from so cheerless a spot. Four miles' ridii^g -through 
aa untenanted forest, and a dark and blind road, brought us to a Mr. 
Murphy s, the sponsor of Murphy's settlement. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



* VsBT little, it is conceived, is necessary td enable the reader to determine 
the writer's position on the extreme south western frontiers, in the year 
1818. He had spent the summer of that year m traversing the mine dis- 
trkt, which extends along the right bank of the Mississippi, between the 
month of the Maromeg and the' diluvial cliffs south of Cape Girardeau, 
e^tending^ west and south westward to the sources of thie St. Francis. In 
tliesb mineralogical rambles, which were pursued sometimes on foot, and 
somedmes on horseback, or wheels, he made acquaintance with many 
estimable men, amongst whom he may name the Austins, father and son, 
the kte Col. Ashley, Jk)hn Rice Jone$, Esq., and many others who are ^ 
still living, by ail whom, his object in visiting the country was cordially 
apjtfoved and encouraged, at all times. He also became acquainted wiA / 
praetieal miners, and pei^sons of enterprize who were not only familiar 
with the settled frontiers, but who had occasionally penetrated beyond 
them, into the broad expanse of highlands, now geographically known 
under the term of, the Ozark^Chain. Geologically considered, the mine 
country is but the eastern ibnks of this chain, which extends flush to the 
banks of the Mississippi, and has its' terminus in that elevated range of 
muintl clifis, which form so striking and^ often picturei^ue a di^ky; be* 
tween St. Genevieve and St. Louis. There was, at the time, a general 
apprehension felt and expressed, > by hunters and others who had pene- 
trated those wilds in quest oi deer and buffalo, or of saltpetre-earth in the 
limestone caves, of the predatory tribe of theOst|g^s. — a people who had fat 
years enjoyed the bad reputation of being thieves and plunderers. .AH 
concurred, however, in the interesting character of the country extending 
in a general course, south-westwardly, from the junction of the Missouri 
with the Mississippi. He felt an ardent desire to penetrate this terra 
incognita. He could not learn that any exploratory journey had been 
made towards the Rocky Mountains, since the well known expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark, up the Missouri, and of Lieut. Pike, across the upper 
region of the Arkansas, to Santa Fe and Chihuahua. Breckenridge had 
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sab8equ«ntly published an account of a trip to Council Bluffs.* But nei- 
ther of these routes crossed the^wide and mountanious tracts referred to, or 
gave any definite information respecting them. Viewed on the map, these 
routes formed the general exterior outlines, but they left the interior filling 
Ujp to be supplied, — or, if supplied at nil, it was top often with such vague 

pfhrases as these — '• Here are salt mountains." " The is supposed to 

take its rise here." " Volcanic hills," ,and so forth. The geology of the 
<jountry furnished no indications whatever of the 'probability of the latter 
remark. The kind of pseudo-pumice found floating down the Missouri, 
in high water, had been stated by Lewis and Clarke, to have a far more 
remote, and lecal origin. The description of rock salt, in mountain mass, 
had long been numbered by popular belief, among the fanciful creations 
of an exciting political era ; and together with western volcanoes, had 
settled down among those antiquarian rumours, which hold up, as their 
prime item, the existence of the living mammoth ^' beyond the big lakes." 

If the writer of the notes and journal wkfch furnish these sketches, 
was not swayed by any particular theories of this nature, yet was he pot 
free from the expectation of finding abundant materials, in the natural pro* 
dictions and scenery and incidents of the journey, to reward him amply for 
its perils. He had received from hunters several objects of the minerologtcftl 
and geological collection which be made, while living at Potosi, and Mined 
Burton: from these wild borders, and, without pretending to estimate the 
force of eachfarticular object which made «p the sum of his motives, he 
nesolved to organize an •expedition, with all the means he could muster, 
and explore the region. The Austins, who had treated him with raaatked 
kindness and actention, from the hour of his first landing in Missouri, 
were then preparing to make thesr first movement into Te&a% and held 
eat to him a fi«e theatre for enterprise ; but it was one not suited to his 
fiarticuiar means or taste. He recoiled from the subtlety of the Spanish 
^character ; and is free to confess, that he deemed it a far more aittractive 
latitude for the zea maize and the cotton plant, than hr those puiauits 
which led him to prefer the more rugged ^ninences of the O^mrks. 
They, in the end, founded a r^mblic, and he only made an adventurous ' 
JAUmey. 

Having thus recalled the era and die motive of the following sketches^ 
the purport of these r^nar^s is acc<Hnpl]fihed. 

tfew Yink, 1844. 

* The United States gnoverament, the very next year, 1819, sent out Col. Long tp tb^ 
Tallow Stone! 
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CHAPTER I. 

TfiingB te be tbonght ^ before pitmgring into the ¥rood»--OompoBition of th^ party, antf 
.raiwni'why it was Bot mora BKmeniaB^'Fiist »g^v e&campment--Prelimiaaiie» 
'-Sleep in ft <)eMited In^fm la%e«-«A ^Rgidar TOfiety of tiM.Foat fiqairrel^Tbt 
fpcii Hone escApes — Croee the eleyatioBLicaUed the Pinery— Reaeb the ofttflkirieef 
th« settlements in the valley of the Fourche A'Couytois. 

Whoever would Venture into the wilderness, should provide himself 
yf^ such article of perslonal comfort •or safety, as habits, forecast, or the 
particular object of pursuit or observation, require. Every one will think 
•of arms attd ammunition, but there are other things required vto make life 
pleasanfj or evi6n tolerable in the ^^roodsr. This, prior excursions had 
already taught me, but the lesson was repeated by those of greater expe- 
rience* There were tvi^o persons who had agreed to go vnth. me,' and 
stick by me, to the end, — ^the one a native of IWasskchussets, and the other, 
of 'Connecticut, both like myselfj new in the iSeld, dnd unacquainted with 
life in the Woods. What they lacked in this art, they mote than made up, 
I thought, in intelligence, enterprise and resourde. ' The name of the first 
was Btigham. The other, I shall allude to, under the name of Enobitti. 
Some three or four other persons, natives of the region, had consented to 
go as hunters, or adventurers info' a ioew field for emigration, but it so 
happened, that when all was ready — tvhen every objection to the tour had 
been obviated, and every want supplied, and when my two eastern friends 
came on to (be ground, these persons all quietly, and with ah easy flow bf 
reasons, backed out. In fact, my friend Brigham, was also obliged tp 
relinquish the journey, after he had reached the point of rendezvous, i. e. 
Potosi A residence on the American bottom, in Illinois, the prior sum- 
mer, had exposed him to the malaria of that otherwise attractive agricul- 
tural area, and an intermittent fever, which He had thus contracted, forbade 
his Venturing beyond the settlements. So that when the appointed day 
arrived, Enobitti and myself and my good landlord, Picklin — a warm 
hearted Kentuckian, who had been a hunter and border spy in his youth," 
were all the persons I could number, and the latter, only went a short dis-* 
tance, out of the goodness of his heart, and love of forest adventure, to set . 
us, as it wcfre, on the way, and initiate us into some necessary forest arts, 
It was a bright balmy day, — the 6th of Novemj)5r, 1818. The leaves wer^ 
rapidly falling from the trees, and strewed' the road and made a musical 
rustlfeg among the branches, as we passed the summits of the mine hills, 
whifeh separated the valley of Mine k Burton from the next adjoining 
stream. The air had just enough' of the autumn freshness in it, to make 
itfltepiringfj and we walked forward, with the double animation of nealth 



and hope. As we passed through forests where the hickory abounded^ 
the fox and grey squirrel were frequently seen preparing their winter's 
scores, and gave additional animation to the scene. It was early in the ' 
afternoon when we came into the valley of'Butes^ Creek — ^it was indeed 
but a few .miles from our starting point, where our kind Mentor told us, it 
was best to encamp ; for, in the first place, it was the only, spot wh^re wb 
Qould obtain water for a long distance, and secondly, «nd more 'impoitaiit 
tkan alL it was necessary that we should re-arrange tlie load of ^nr pack- 
horse, take a lesson in the art of encamping, and make some other prepa- 
rations which were proper, before we plunged Qutright into the wilderness. 
This was excellent advice,^ and proper not only to novices^ but eyea to the 
initiated in the woodsman's art. It^is always an object, tomake^ by tl^s 
initiatory movementy what is technically called cu start 

I had purchased at Potosi^ a horse — a. low priced animal^ rather dd apd . 
bony, to carry our blankets, some light cooking utensils and & few other 
articles of necessity, and some provisions^ Kfe bore the not very appro* 
priate name of" Butcher," whether from a former owner, or how acquired 
I know not, but he was not of a saoguinary temper, or a^ least, the only 
fighting propensity he ever evinced was to get back to Potosi, as.quick as 
possible, for he ran off the very first night, and frequently, till we got (jaite 
far west, repeated the attempt The poor beast seemed to know, instinp- . 
tively, that he was going away from the land of corn fodder, andwoufd 
l^ve to sustain himself by picking up> his meals out of sere-grass, often in 
stony places, or in some dense and vinerbound csme bottom, where his hind, 
legs would often be bound fast by the gre^n briar, while he reached for- 
ward in vain, to bite off a green leaf. 

J3ere we took the first lesson in duly hobbling a hoxse — a Tery neces- 
sary lesson: for if not hobbled, he will stray away, and cause great deten- 
tion in the morning, and if not well hobbled he will injre his legs. We 
found, near the banks of the stream, a deserted Indian lodge, which ap- 
peared susceptible, by a little. effort, of affording us a very comfortable 
night's lodging, and would furthermore^ should it rain, prove an efiectual . 
shelter. This arrangement we immediately set about : the horse wsa un- 
paicked, his burden stowed in the lodge,. the horse hobbled and belled,.aod 
a fire lit. While my companion arranged the details of the camp, and 
prepared to boil a cup of tea, I took my gun, and, with but little ado, shot 
anumber of fine fox and grey squirrels — beingthe first fruits of om: exertu^ns 
in the chace. Among them, there was one of decidedly mongrel species. 
If not, the variety was peculiar. He had a grey body, and a red foxy 
ti^l, with the beliyi nose, and* tips of the ears black, thus uniting ebaxac- 
terestics of three varieties. One or two of these w-ere added to our supper, 
which we made with great satisfoctioni /and in due time spread out our 
blankets, and 8lept,soun4ly till day break. 

On ^^llying out, I found tKe horse was^one„and set out, in pursuit of 
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him. Although his fore feet were tethered, so that he must lift up both 
together, he made his way back, in this jumping manner, to his former 
owner's door, in the village of Mine a Aifton. He had not, however, 
kept the path, all the way, and lositig his track after he got on the herbage, 
my 6ar caught the sound of \ bell far to the left, Xvhich I took to be his, 
and followed. 1 pursued the sound of this bell, which was only heard 
now and then, till after crossing hill and dale, without deviation from the 
line of sound, I came out ai a larm yard, four ijailes below Potosi ,* where, 
I found the bell to be attached to the neck of a stately penned ox. The 
ov/ner, (who knew me and the circumstance of my having set out on the 
expedition,) told me, that Butcher had reaehed the mines, and been sqbi 
back, by a son of his former owtieT, to my camp. I had nothing left, bat 
to retrace my way to the same spot, where I found the fugitive, and^ai 
^wn to a breakfast of tea, bread, haini>and squirrel. The whole mbmiag« 
hod been lost by this missdvemui^. It was ten o'clock iiefore we got U19 
anim)al packed and set forward. V . 

Our second day's joUrney yielded but httie to remark. We travelled 
dtHgently along a rough moatitainous path, across a stotile tract caUed tke 
Pinery. This tract is valuable only for its pi»e Umber. It has aetthef 
farming land nor mineral weakh. Not a habitation of any kind wia 
piiSSdd. We saw neither bird nor ammal. The silence. of desolation 
seeaned to aco<xnpany ns. It was a positive relief to the uniform st^ili^ 
of the soil, and monotony of the prospect^ to see at length, a valley before 
us. It was a btaneh of the Maromeg, or Merrimack, which is called^ 
its original' French term of F&wrche a Ckmrtds, We had tzavelkd a dis^ 
tance <^ foufteen miles over these flinty enunences. The jSrst signs ot. 
hmftan habitation appeared in the form of enclosed fiekb. The sun sunk 
ImIow the hiils, as we entered this valley, and- we soon had the glimpse of 
a dwelling. Some woodcock flew up as we hastened forward, and wet 
wew not long in waiting for our formal announcement in the loud and 
long continued barking of dogs. It required the stern comitanda of thov 
nuuiter, before they slimk back and bcMsame quiet. It was a small log 
tenement of the usual construction on the frontiers, and afibrded us. th^ 
tommulI hosjHtality and ready accommodation. They gave us warm cakes 
of ^m breads and fine rich milk. We ^read our blankets before an 
«w«]mg^s fire, and enjojred a good: night's rest. Butcher here, I thinfcj < 
had his last meal of corn, and made no attempt to return. Wkh Hu^ 
easiest streaks of day light, we re^jnsted l^is pack, and oiftia JMl 
tevMurcL 
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CHAPTER II. 

Reach a hunter's cabin on the oatakirta of the wilderness — ^He a^prees to accompany, 
us— Enter the Ozark Hills — Encounter an encampment of the Delaware Indiana — 
Character of the country — Its alpine air, and the purity of its waters. — Ascend to 
the source of the Merrimack — Reach a game country — ^Deserted by the hunter and 
guide, and abandoned to individual exertions in these arts. 

Every joint labour, which proceeds on the theory, that each person en- 
ga^ in it is to render some personal service, ^must, in order t|iat it may 
go on pleasantly and succeed well, have a definite order, or rule of pro- 
gress ; and this is as requisite in a journey in the wilderness as any where 
else. Our rule was to lead the pack horse, and to take the compass and 
guide ahead, alternately, day by day. It was thought, I had tl|e best art 
in striking and ittalcing a fire, and when we halted for the night, always did 
this, while my companion procured water and put it in a way to boil for 
tea. We carried tea, as being lighter and more easy to make than. coffee. 
In this way we divided, as eqaally as possible, the daily routine of duties, 
and went on pleasantly. We had now reached the last settlement on the 
frontier, and after a couple of hours' walk, from our last place <if lodging, 
we reached the last house, on the outer verge of the wilderness. It was 
a small, newly erected log hut, occupied by a hunter of the name of. Ro- 
berts, and distant about 20 miles from, and south-west of Potosi Our ap^ 
preach here was also heralded by dogs. Had we been wolves or pan^ 
thers, creeping upon the premises at midnight, they could not have 
performed their duty more noisily. Truly this was a very primitive 
dwelling, a^d as recent in its structure as it was primitive Large £dleii 
trees lay about, just as the axeman had felled them, and partly consumed 
by fire. The effect of this partial burning had been only to render these 
htt^ trunks black and hideous. One of them lay in front of the cottage. 
Iff other places were to be seen deer skins stretched to dry; ami 
deers' feet and antlers lay here and there. There was not a fopt of 
land in cultivation. It was quite evident at first sight, that We had 
reached the dwelling of a boi^der hunter, and not a tiller of the ground. 
Bm the owner was absent, as we learned from his wife, a spare, shrewd 
dark-skinned little woman, drest in buckskin, who issued from the doot 
before vfe reaehed it, and wekomed us by the term of *' Strangers.'' Al 
though this is a western term, which supplies the place of the^.woni 
^ friend," in other sections of the union, and she herself seemed to bo 
thoroughly a native of these latitudes, no 'Yankee could have been 
more inquisitive, in one particular department of enquiry, namely the de- 
partment relative to the chace. She inquired our object — the course and 
distance we proposed to travel, and the general arrangements of horse- 
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Qfii^T, equipage, See. She told \is of the 4ai>g6r .of encouiH^TiDg th^ 
Oai^es, and scrutinized our arms. Such an examination would indeed^ 
for its thoroughness, have put a lad to his trumps, vvhtt had come 
prepared for his first quarter's examination at a country academy. She 
t9ld UBy con amore, that her husband would be back soon,—- as soon indeed 
as we could get our breakfast, and that he would be glad (o aecompaii^ 
usy as far as Ashley's Gave, or perhaps farther. This was an oppcMtunity 
not to be slighted. We agreed to wait, and prepare oar inofning's 
meal, to which she contributed, some weU baked com cakes.* By this 
tiine, and before indeed we had been long there, Roberts came in. . ll is 
said that a hunter's life is a life of feasting or fasting. It appeared to be 
one of the latter seasons, with him. He had been out to scour 1^ 
precincts, for a meat breakfast, but came home empty handed. He w»$ 
desirous to go out in the direction we were steering, W&ich he representtd 
to abound in game, but feared to venture far alone, on account of the trnt 
ealiy Osages.. He did not fear the Delawares, who were near by. 
He readily accepted our ofier to accompany us as hunter. Roberto, like 
his forest he]p*mate, was clothed in deer »\^n. He was a rather chunky^ 
slout, middle sized* man, with a ruddy &ce, canning features, and a* 
bright unsteady eye. Such a fi^oWs final destination would not be p 
very equivocal matter, were he a resident of the broad neighbourhood of 
Sing Sing, or '^ sweet Auburn:" but here, he was a man that might,, 
perhaps, be trusted on an occasion like this, and we,.&t any rate, were glad to 
have his services on the terms stipulated. Even while we were lalk*^ 
ing he began to clean his rifle, and adjust his leathern accoatremeats : h& 
then put several large cakes of corn bread- in a lack, and ia a very 
short time he brought a stout little horse out of a log pen, whkii 
seirved for a bam ; and clapping an old saddle on his back and niottiitin|f 
him, with his rifle in one hand, said, "■ I am ready,^ and led off We 
now had a guide, as well as a hunter, and threw this burden wliolfty 
on him. Our course lay up a long ridge of hard bound clay aad eh^it 
soil, in the direction of the sources of the Marameg, or, as it is^ now mai^ 
versaliy called and written, Merrimack. After travelling about four 
railBs we suddenly descended from an acclivity into a grassy, woodlsts 
valley, with a brisk clear stream vnnding through it, and sevforal Mge» 
of Indians planted on its borders. This, our guide toM us, wa9 ^ Ctei^ 
Fork of the Merrimaek, (in modern geographical parlance Ozark.) Attrf 
here we found the descendants and remainder of that onoe powerful 
tribe of whom William Fenn purchased the site of Philaddlphia^ audi 
w)^ose ancient dominion extended, at the earliest certain historical era, 
along the banks the Lennapihittuck, or Delaware river. Two of them 
wei» at home, it being a season of the year, and time of dtty, wh«n'tlier 
men are out hunting. Judlgiog from peculiarity of features, manners anA 
dress, it would se«m to be Hnpossible #iat ffnypeople^ should tev»r#* 
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Ynamed so long in •contact with or juxtaposition to the Earopetn meei. 
and changed so little, iti all that constitutes national and personal identity. 
Roberts looNbd with no rery friendly eye upon these ancient lords of the 
fbi^st, the whole sum of his philosophy and philanthropy being measured 
by the very tangible circle of prairie and forests, which narrowed his own 
hunting grounds. .They were even then, deemed to have been injudicii* 
ously located, by intelligent persons in the west, and have long since re- 
moved to a permanent location, out of the corporate limits of the States 
and Territories, at the junction of the ri^er Konga with the Missouri 1 
should have been pleased to have lengthened our short halt, but the word 
seemed with him and Enobitti to be '^ onward," and onward we pushed. 
We were now fairly in the Ozark chain — a wide and almost illimitable 
tract, of which it may be said, that the vallies only are susceptible of fu- 
ture cultivation. The intervening ridges and mountains are nearly desti- 
tute of forest, often perfectly so, and in almost all cases, sterile, and unfit 
for the plough. £t, is probable sheep might be raised on some of these 
eminences, which possess a sufficiency of soil to permit the grasses to be 
sown. Qeologically, it has a^basis of limestones, resting on sandstones. 
Unfortunately for its agricultural character, the surface has been co- 
vered with a foreign diluvium of red clay filled with chips of horstone, chert 
and broken quartz, which make the soil hard and compact. Its trees are 
few and stunted 4 its grass coarse. In looking for the origin of suoh a soil, 
il seems probable to have resuhed from broken down slates and shists on the 
upper Missouri and below the range of the Rocky Mountains, in whiek 
these broken and imbedded substances originally constituted veins. It is 
only in the vallies, atd occasional plains, that a richer and more carbo- 
naceous soil has accumulated. . The purest springs, however, gush out of 
its hills ; its atmosphere is fine and healthful, and it constitutes a theatre 
of Alpine attractions, which will probably r^oider it, in future years, thf 
resort of shepherds, lovers of mOutitain scenery, and ^valetudinarians 
There is another remark to be made of the highland tracts of the Oxarii 
range. They look, in their natural state, more sterile than they actuaD} 
aie, frOm the efiects of autumnal fires. These fires, continued for ages l^ 
iIm natives, to clear the ground for hunting, have had the eiect not only 
10 cuilail and destroy large vegetation, but all the carbonaceous particles ot 
tile top soil have been burned, leaving the sur&ce in the autumn, rough, 
red, dry aiad hard. When a plough com^'to be put into soeh a sur&ce, 
it throws up quite a different soil ; and the effects of light, and the sun's 
heat are often found, as I have noticed in other parts of the west, to pro- 
duce a daTk Und comparatively rich soil. 

We occupifed the entire day ioi ascending and crbssing the ridge of 
kjKl, which divides the little valley of the Oza from that of the Merrimack. 
When getting near the lati^, the. soil exhibited' tmces of what appeared 
to be won ocoi but aopewhat feetiUar in Ms ebafad^v, and of dark hue 
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inim wwtikA im^, id |«n«ilig:« ril«H dirtfiii«e, iii an abundant Ick 
leiiliff of Uadt and cdkmred Xfxid^^ mtognoase — lymg inmamea in ^ 
■atidi soil. Tbe Ihdian trail whieh w& it^eve pttnaing led across tiie t^- 
ley. We folded lito ri?«r tm fe^ot No encampments of Indians were 
ibtmd,n>or any Tery recent traces •dfthetoi; and we began to think Aet 
the accounts of Osage depredations tfnd plundmngf, must be rather esBig^ 
gerated. The river pours its cranqmrenC mountain vvtiters oyer a vfiit 
bed df pebbles and small boulders, And, M this season, ofiered but Httie kl^ 
pediment tothe hots^ or oulnielTes in erossing it. The sun was getting 
low, by the time we reached the oj^site side of tke vaHey, and we «n^ 
6imp)Sd on its borders, a mile or two above. H«re vn took due caf<»iif 
tmr hofsies, prepared our evening's m^, talked over the day'a«ad«^te- 
Inrts, ehjoyed oursetres sitting before ouir camp fire, wkk the vnii wiihi 
cteatlon b^rfi us and ai^nd, and then sank io a sound repoae m emt 
paBeCs. • 

'^ Novices in the woodman^s art, and taw in ^lo business of travdihig, 
oar sleep was sounder and more death-like, d»n that of Roberts. Hii 
eye had shown a restlessness during the afternocm and €V^[ikig. "W^ 
were now in n gune conntry, the de^r and elk begkn to be fwpxMif 
seen, and their f^esh tracks /icross odr path, denoted their abnndanee. 
During the night they ventured about our camp, so as to d>istuib the «a^ 
of the weahry hunter, and indeed, my own. He got up and fonnd boA 
horses missing. Butcher's memory of MSne i, Barton e^^m fodder hiid 
not deserted him, and he took thehimter's liorse alddg wkh hhn. ! jumped 
ap, and accompa«fied %iin, in Uieir parsuk They were both overfrilNll 
aboot three miles back on the track, nwhiily/allr poaaiUfl apeed homemwi, 
that their tethered fore legs would permit We jcondncted them back, 
without disturbing my companion, and he then went out with his rifle, 
and quickly brought in a fine fat doe, lor our breakfast. Each one eat 
fine pieces of steaks, and roasted for himself! We ate it with a little salt, 
and the remainder of the hunter's corn cakes, and finished the repast, with 
a pint cup each, ^ Enobitti's best tea. This tamed out to be a ftnittk 
meal with our Fourche k Courtois man, Roberts : for the rascal, a few 
hours afterwards^ deserted us, «nd went back. Had he given any intima- 
tion of dissatisfaction, or a desire to return, we should have been in a 
measure prepared for it It is probable hisfears^f the then prevalent bug- 
bear of those frontiersmen, the Osages, were greater than* our own. It is 
abo probable, that he had no other idea whatever, in leavmgthe Fourche 4 
• Courtois, than to avail Himself of -our protection tiU he could .get into a 
region where he could shoot deer'^ough in a aingle morning to load 
down his horse, with the choicest pieces, and lead him home. This the 
event) «(t least, rendered probaUe ] and the fellow not only deserted as 
meanly, but lie carried ofi* my best new hunting knife, with scabbard and 
loss mH vastly repaired in such a ^ace. 
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To cloak hisplaiijlieMtoutwithttsiiilbe morning; il k9A:mx^AiJ0i^, 
daring the latter part' of the night, «iid w«a lowerkig aod daOrk all tbf 
BVH'niiig. Aftjer traveUiog about. tea miles, we left the Osege* trail,. wittf^ 
began to bear too far nortbrwe^t, aad strueklhrough theiwoo^? iuti soiAth 
course, with the viiew of raachiag Ashley's Cave on one of the' hiwd 
streams of the river curD^ts* Sofi&n after leavUig this tiail, Bi^bertSy.wi^ 
was in advance on our left, about half a mile, fired at, and kiUed, a.de^, 
and immediately rorloided, puraited and fired agnin ; telliG^ us to cov^ua 
OB our course, as he, being on horseback, could easily overtake us. We 
jiu^ith^r heard nor saw moi^ of him. Night overtook us near the bcuiksr ol 
a-^s^l lake, or rather a series of little lakes or pondb, coipmuQifeit^iQg 
yfidi e^h other^ where we encam^d. After, despatching our su|i^per, ^pfi 
^fistmg, in tfdky the day's rather eventful incident, and die morrow's pla^ 
of march, we committed ourepslvesi to rest, but had not sunk into forgetful- 
ness, when a pack of wolves set up their howl ip our vicinity. We ha^ 
heeai^ told that these animals will not approach near a fire^ and axe not I|^ 
^•lireaded in a country where deer abound. Th^ follow the track of 
^ hunter, tp share such pa^rt of the carcass as he loaves, and it is their 
suture to herd togeti|^r and run dovm this animal-as their natural prey. . Wa 
aleft well, but it is wovthy pf notice, that on awakmg about ^y break;, the 
jbowUng of the wolves was still heard, and at about the same distvA^f . 
They had probably serenaded . us all night Our fire was nearly iouf; 
yff^ felt some philliness^'and deteirmined to rddndle it, and prepare our 
hrei^ast before setting: for waid. It was now certain, that Boberts was 
fone; Luekify he had not caf ried off our compass,, ibr thcU would have 
bean aa accident &tal to the ente^nse. 



CHAPTER riL 

^Ibsper view of the Ozark Cham ?tm jakmg the 4«a» of tib higfaluidi.wliiek 
f.:a^(mithe a&ttfsM of the Bkc^, ISleyea poiats, Cvn^nlB tad ^pcinsn^en. Beaek 

a »)fnaiitiQ glen of caves. Biidp and animals seen. Saltpetre earth ; stalactites. 

Cross the alpine summit of the western Ozaijks. Source of the Gasconde river 
" 'Accident iii fording the Litde Osage fiver.— Encamp on one of its tributaries. 

• It was found, as we begart to bestir otitselves for wood tb liglit our fire 
^tat we had reposed not Jttr from a bevy of wild ducks, who had socrght 
the grassy edge of the lalce during the night, and with the first alarm be- 
took themseh'es to flight. With not so ready a mode of locomotion, we 
tUlowed th^ir example, in due time, and also their course, which whs 
sduth. At the distance of a couple of milies, we crossed' a small stream, 
Running south-east, wMch'we judged to be the outlet of the small lakes 
rtlferred to, and which is, probably the source of Black River, or the 
Efeven points. Our course led us in an opposite direction, and we soon 
found ourselves approaching the sterile hills which hoqnd the rominilc 
valley of the currents. There had been some traces of' wheels,' oh the 
sdfter soil, which had been driven in this diteictioh towards the saltpetre 
cttves, but we completely lost them, as we came to arid ascended these arid 
tod rugged steeps. Some of these steeps rose into dizzy and romantic 
^laffij, Surmounted with- pinee. We wound ottr way cautiously amongst 
them, to find some gorge and depression, through which we might 'enter the 
wlhjyl For ourselves we should not hffve beeii so choice of a ' path, hut 
vire had a pack horse to lead, and should he be precipitleited into a gulf, we 
roust bid adieu to our camp equipage. Our arms and a single blanket, 
would be all we could carry. At length this summit' was reached. . The 
view was -enchanting. A wihding wo0d'6d valley, wilfc its c^ar bright 
firer, stretched ilong at the^base of the sumralit. Rich masses of foliage, 
hung over the clear stream, and were reflected in its pellucid current, with a 
double beauty. The aummnfal frost, which had rified the highlknd trees 
tf their cfothtng, appeared to have-^pft*^ over this dfe^piy'secltkdW valley 
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with bnt little effect, and this effect, was only to highten the interest of the 
scene, by imparting to portions of its foliage, the liveliest orange and crim- 
son tints. And this was rendered doubly attractive by the contrast. B0» 
hind us lay the bleak and barren hills, over which we had struggled, 
without a shade, or a brook, or even the simplest representative of the ani* 
mal creation. For it is a truth, that during the heat of the day, both birds 
and quadrupeds betake themselves to the secluded shades of the streams 
and vallies. From these they sally out, into .the plains, in quest of ibod 
at early daws, and again just before night fall. All the rest of the day, 
the plains and highlands have assumed the silence of desolation. Eyen- 
ing began to approach as we cautiously picked our way down the difis, 
and the, first thing we did, on reacbiiiyg the stream wa^ to take a heaity 
drink of its crystal treasure, and let our hotse do the same. Tbe next ob- 
ject was to seek a fording place — which was effected without difficulty. 
Oia: moQittiBg the toatkeni bank, we tigam fotind the trasl, lost in lbs 
iiorning, and pursued it with alacrity. It was my tumthis day txy be in 
advance, as guide, but the temptatibn df small game, as we went up the 
valley, drew me aside, while Enobitti proceeded to select a suitable spot 
for the night's encampi§ent. It was dark when I reijoined him, with my 
sqjBirr^l and pigeon hunt He hfd isoa&ied himself closely to the 
tiaiL It soon led shim out of the wlley, up a. k^g brushy ridge, and thai 
ttiroiigh m open elevatqd pine grove^ which terminated abmptly la a perr 
pendiculas precipice. -Separated fron^ thisj.aitr soine eight hundred yardt 
distajice, stood a counter precipice of limestone rock, fretted out, into pi^ 
nodes and massy walk, with ^ dark openiiigs, which gave the whole the 
xesemblance of architect^ral ruins. The stream that ran betweeu theae 
icJii^ was 'Small, and it hty so deep. and well embrowned in the shades of 
evening, that it preseiHed widly from thia^ elevation, a waving brighjt Uae 
m. a dark surfece. Into this (Jeep dark terrific glen the path led, aiad h^f 
.WIS tit our fire, hastily constructed a bush camp, and betook oursely^ 
after due ablutions in the little stream, to a night's repose. The sky b^ 
f^anie. rapidly overcast, before we had finished our ^neal, a<id a mght of 
iqaktenseda^luaess, threatening a temp^, set ip. As we sat by our fire, jm 
jgjare upon huge beetling poii^ts of. ov^fhanging rocks, gave the sce^i^ a 
wdld and picturesque cast ; and we anticipated returning daylight with i|^ 
anxious wish to know and see our exact locality. By tho restlqss tj^i^^ 
ing of our bqarse,,and the tinkling of lus bell, we knew that he Jiad foun^ 
l^ut indiffercint picking. . - 

Dayhg]^ fulfilled the .prediotions erf *c waning. We had rain. It 
lllao revealed our position in this nawow, andTOfnantic glen. A high waU 
pf rocka^ encompasted^us on either jpiand, battbtfy were^ noftsuch as woi^M 
Jlf^ve jesulted ki a vok&ii}c^ countryj from M vaHey fissura Nair<wv aofJ 
^^ as t^ iA^' was, i waa at ^o«^,«Kiar€»t, ifcat it -was a valtey of d^ 
uu^t^qo, and h^ owoi iti^wel^vmM^fi iWlintf ^&cts of tfce tx^m 



I witlliA it. cwtrptk^ awa j, pbiticfle by paitkle, the matter loosened 
Iff mioBMid ffosia, and mechanical attrition. Tte efiA are excktaitely 
fOllkaTeous, and pited up, mason like, in lioriiK)ntal layers. Oiie of the 
Most striking lectures which they presetifeed, was foond in ^e great ntini* 
tor, siKe and variety of caves, which opened' tnto this ealcareotis fb^martion. 
These ca«)es ar« of aH siaes, some fX them very lirge, kvA not a few of 
Ihom aittiaEled at elevations above the Aoor of the glen, which forbade ac- 



•Otie of oar first objects^ after axamining the neighbourhood, was to r^ 
move <mr baggage and locatSoh up the g^en, into tnic^ of these cave« 
wUbh at the distance of about a mHe, prbmSied us an 'effectual shelter fronr 
the inclemency of the storm. This done, we determined here to wait fet* 
sMtied weather, and explore the precincto. 6;yr far the most prominent 
object, among the caverns, was the one tnfo which we had thus uncei#^ 
matiiously thrust ourselves. R had evidently been visited before, by ^r- 
soils in search of saltpetre earth. Efflorescence^ of nitric earth, were 
abundant in ils fisMnres, and thi^ sale was also pre^^ in ttMsses of reddiih 
diluvial earthy whkh ky in several places. T^e mouth of this cave pre-' 
seafted a rude irreguhtT are, of whiefa. the- extreme iieighl was pinbaMy 
thirty fete, and the base line ninety. The floor of this orifiee occurs, aC 
WBk devation of about forty feet above the stream; And this size is hoM JBm* 
about two hundred foet, vi^eii it expands ^o a loffy dMiia, soitie Mghty ^ ! 
akety feet high, and perhaps^ t&ree hundred m <(is[«ieter. hi its cmkh « 
fine spring of water issues from the roc|c. Froiti this dome sevend pat- 
sages lead off ia diflereni dftpeedonis. ' ' 

Otie of theseopens into the glisn, at an inflSsbiBSSiUe point, jusi belaw. ' 
Atiother runs baek neatly at right angles ^h the mouth, putting out*' 
smKlter postegea, of not* much importance, however, in its progtetts. SK' 
sj^endid and noble tti entiance gave ua the highest hopes of fin^g it but • 
the vestibule of a natural labyrinth ; but the result disappointed ua. Th^se 
ample dimeni^s soon contract, and after following the main or south' 
patege aboiM five hundred yardfc, we found o«nr further entrance barred^i. 
by^AASses of fallen toch, at th^ feoC of wbiclfr a CMnaH streaii tricldl^ 
through the broken fragments, and found its way to the mouth. Have ^M^ ' 
^good reasdn to at^ute to thia smalf etream, a power sufSeient tOibe re*, 
garded as the efifecdve i^nt in carrying awa/ihe calbareoue rock, so as 
to ha!ve in k long period produced the orifice? Whence then, it may be 
adced, the masses of eoihpact reddish ><fla^ and purbble diliwium^ whioH' 
e»t? 'l^hese seem rathet to deiloi^ liUtf these cave» were dpeti ofifleea; 
during Aie period of oceanic action, upon the sur&ce of the Oarks, mJk 
that a mass of waters, surcharged w^h such materials, fiowed hito pre- 
existing caverns. This diliivium is, in truth, of the same era as t^e vfide 
apre^ stream of like kind, which has been deporiied (wer the metaBiforMs . 
ntgiMi of JHIiikairi. If these^ hewovar, bo questkais lit 'gaobgiCal diMibl^ ' 



we ]ia4- III :^|)^^a]iDd^ i»qujprfy very ]»oix4QAnt. oa, our mmU m 
i^fmkifkg tUs ^{jbmtioo^ namely, whether there w^re ai^, wiU. b^«li 
sheltered in its fisi^rafi. Satisfied' that we were safe on this scare, we lifh 
traced oiur foots(ep$ to our fire, and saJJied put to yisit other eaves. Mo^ 
of these ivete. at sudd heights as prevented aQcess to them. In one in- 
stance, ^ tree ^d fallen against the £|ce of the cli^ in 8u$Ji a maxinet; 
that hy climbing it to its ibrks, and taking one of the latfeer^ ti^ opeaiqg 
might he reached. Patting a small mineral hammer in my pocket, Las* 
cen^od ti^s tree, and found the cave accessible. It yielded some WtLX- 
yellow and white translucent stalactites, and also f^^ dejJcate while cry#* 
t^ of nitre. . The dim^^aions of this cave were small, and ^t iitfte 
higher than to enable a man to stand upr^ht. . .... 

. Jn esch of the caves of this glen which I entej^ed, during a .halt <of 
!>j|peral days in this vicinity, I looked closely about for fi^ssil bones, bn| 
without suf^cess m any instance. The only article of this kind observed 
was the recent leg and foot bones and vertebra of the bos mus^riuct, 
which appeared to be an inhabitant of the oppenpost fissures in thes0 calr 
csireous cliffs^ but I never saw the living species, although! ranged along 
tij^eir summits and l^ses, with my gun and hammer, at variolas hou^a. 
^pme^the compact; liix^ stone in the bedi^f the creek exMbited a strjipe4 
af)d jaspery texture. The wood-duck and the duck a^d mallard som&:. 
titftes frequented this secluded stream, and it was a common resort for.thQ 
\yjild jt^rkey, si a eevtaiii hour in the evening. > 7bis btrd seemed at su^ 
tin^ f» come in thirsty, from < its ranges in quest of. acorns on the up- 
lands; and its sole object appeared to be to diink. Sitting in the mouth 
of^i^ar'caye, wer often bad a fine opportunity! to see flo^l^ ^ these noisy , 
and fine birds fiying down from the cl^, and peprchipgon tb^ trees below 
Oi; If they came to T009t, as well as tp slack their thirst, a suppesitipn 
pfi^bable, this \pis an ill-timed imovement, so .long as we inhabited the glen, 
(of, Xh^y only escaped the claw and talpns of one enemy, to fell before the 
fi^-IjE)ck of the other. . This bird, indeed, proved our best resource on thie 
journey, for we travelled with too mych nojse and want of precaution 
crf^raily, tp kill ^e deejr and elk, which, however, were abundant on th« 
hi^lpiud plains. 

We pftsaied three days at the Olen Cave, during wkich there were se^^ 
vef:al rains; it stornied erne entire day, and we employed the time of thi/i 
confinement, in pcepaijag fer the move, intricate and unknow^i parts of 
o«r journey. Hitherto we had pursued for the moat of the way, a trail, 
and were cheered on .our wa^, h^ sometimes observing traces .of humein . 
labouir* But;, from this point .w« were to plunge into a perfect wilderness,, 
withovLt a tri^e or track, We had before us, that. portion of the Ozark 
range, which ^parates U> the right and left, the wfiters of the Missouri 
fx^m thctte -of th^: Misf issi^i. It was supposed, from the bpst. repoits, ,thfi^ 
by iii^itig.8ouA*wei^a«io8s these emiaamces, we should strike, the. valley. 



of tile WMte River, wldehiJolerpoMd infelf Mwtei^ oNx-ppiiliftli Ibiiii 
amd the Arkaiisas. - Td <iiier vpoatids tnct^ with, our.cdmpaas on^i^ii^ii^ 
gaidef, and'in^h the ceit^fBty of &idiBg^ ao m^Maua g}ms for out hett^ 
feqmited thttt we ahould iig&teti and cartel our biggage as mw^h as.po^ 
sihle, and put aUoar efibcts nto the mofli i^empact and portahJe Xor^. 
And having done thk, atid the weafeber pvevkilf seUied, w« ibUow^.a 
^ort diseance u|) the OleB of Oaves ; hat indmg it to leiid too din^qtlj 
west, we 90on4e(l it aild moilnttd that UUft whioh'iine its Aouthem bpideir. 
A ntimher of ktter vallejis, epvaved wadi^thidc hraab^nuide .(his a ^Ijfm 
by BO means alight The srir&ce was lo^gh; .vQgetatioii; sere ao4 dry, 
and every tbieket which sprsiid before us, presented m, ohslaeie whidb wfif 
to'be overcoine. We could have panatitttad .many of these, whii^/t^ 
horse eoviM not he forced through. Soch pntstof our clothing as did, i^ 
cf^nsist *of hucbskiny paid frequem tribute. to theae brambles. At laa^ 
we got ctear of these spurs, a!nd«nter«dro|i a Jiigh waving table land where 
tt^velling became comparatiyely easy. The tot view of this vista, qf 
nigh land plains was magnificent. It was covered wkh moderate sized 
sere grass and dry seed pods, whacfa xusded as. Vfle passed. There w^ 
scarcely an object deserving the name4if4ktra%;eiQ^t9 n<^w and tboi^ja 
solitary trunk of a dead pine, or oak, which had been scathed by light- 
ning. The bleached skull of the bufialo, was sometimes met, and proved 
that this igiiimal had once existed here. Rarely we passed a stunted oak ; 
sotitetimes a cluster of saplings crowned (he summit of a sloping* hill ; the 
deer often bounded before us ; we sometimes disturbed the hare from its 
sheltering bush, or put to flight the quail or the prairie hen. There was 
no prominent feature for the eye to rest upon. The unvaried prospect 
produced satiety. We feit in a peculiar manner the selitariness of the 
wilderness. We travelled silently and diligently. It was a dry and thirsty 
barren. From morning till sun set we did not encounter a drop of water. 
This became the absorbing object. Hill after hill, and vale ader vale 
were patiently scanned, and diligently footed, without bringing the ex- 
pected boon. At length we came, without the expectation of it, to a smbll 
running stream ta the plain, where we gladly encamped. There was 
also some grass which preserved a greenish hue, and which enabled our 
horse also to recruit himself 

Early the next morning we repacked him, and continued our course, 
travelling due west south-west At the distance of five or six miles, we 
reached the banks of a clear stream of twenty feet wide, running over a 
bed of pebbles and small secondary boulders. This stream ran towards 
the north west, and gave us the first intimation we had, that we had 
crossed the summit and were on the off drain of the Missouri. We sup- 
posed it to be the source of the Qasconade, or at fiirthest some eastern tri- 
butary of the Little Osage. 

A few hours tsavelling brought «8 to the banks of another stream of 
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Ingei me and depth, W tuMung in the aame directi^tt. Thjii 
itieam we fojund it difficuk to aross, and speot seT^ral hoim ia heaping 
piles of stone, and coanecciaf them with dry limbs of treesi which had 
been earried down by floods. It had » ni|Md and deep current^ on each 
side of which was a wide spaee of shallow water and rolled boulders of. 
lime and sand stone. We sneceeded in driring the horse saf(Qiy over. 
Enobitti led the way on out fmil luridge-work, but disturbed the last lin)i 
of it as he jumped off ok ^ soirth bank^ so that it turned under my* tread 
and let me in. Thei4» was no Jund of danger in the &U as it was in th« 
shallow pari of the stream, hot potting ont my hands to break the lall, it S0 
Imppened that my whole weight rested on my gun, which was supported 
on two stones, merely on its butt and mnszle ; the efiest was to wrench |h^ 
bnrrd. I gave it a counts wrench as soon as we encamped, but I never 
•Aerwi^s eould place full conlSdenee in it We had not gone over thr^ 
or font mike beyond this nf«|^ when we came lo the banks of a thin} 
stream,, running west,^ but also sweeping off below^ towards the norths 
west. This stream was smaller than the form^ and iqp^posed no dif- 
ficulty in fording it. Having done this* we fiiUn wed it ttp> » shoil distance, 
ftnd encamped on its south banltt. 
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IBiaiBBy informafioQ <rf the honten turns out false^— We alter our conne<^A Ifttm 
hantr—AD. accident — Another rencontre with beaiv — Strike the Bource of the Great 
Xoiih Fork of Wlute River— Journey down this valley — Its character and piodoctions 
— ^A great S|xring—lncident»'(^tii0 route— Ptek hors6 itAsifowii a pn^eipicio—- Fhmgw 
irf ikmtUfW^A Mmm— 4)8age'lbdge»^A fauMtsPs femtr 



§t mtm now nia&ifts^ §iom Mr eioMig ite lasr twv ntntamjikmi «# 
ww» gDing tdofa BQ rtb » t hat w» wcro ki iliot ia.tlieT«lleji«flf ih^Mi^i 
smRripropMr ; nod tbBLtfkd Mymoniisa oila»i*d of the liUDteiB^Hi thB watttt 
df Ate Bfeitkattek, wiunnd'toiie^iiniitkEkiy irididl mi. IR is aerpidbsfaie thiif 
(HM^of the peftoM ^O'giiye fla»ibfini*AtiQA Jnd «Mr been heim U isat^ 
a tepoA tbey vrere kepi out of by liie ftttr of tbe 8iages^.«i aur own «»' 
perkncd in the em» of Roberta deiKited;. Willi&g-tt} left kJHthor, kovT" 
ever, wo folkyviied down the ksl muued fltfotm a ftw nilei^ rn^ba Jnyt af 
itt turfiing ao«rth or south-west, but it went off in sKiother direction. Wa 
tket^ oanie to a hak, audi after c<»aidting tagelhef , aleered eor cHMnaa diMr 
jail4 somh-west, tkas-wirfing anv ganeial eoiiner fironi the caves.. Tkia^ 
caivkd U8 «p a Ikmg nnge ef wooded iiig^kndb: The larest have aa* 
aa^toed a handsome- gaawA^ We passed chrougft" a tmok of the ovaivetifi 
odky interspersed with hkkiHy, and had- reaabed the smttmxt ef an ekvalsd 
weeded Tklge, when jnst as wagained^the hogheat point, Wedi aca ta r e i 
km bears on a krge eak, in the valley beibre na. Three 0/ the nmnfaar 
were probably eubs, and withtheif ^dam, they were* regalix^ thenKeltnr 
on the ripe aeor oa witkoot obeeimg ns. We JM sought no qipoitanitiBa 
to hunt, aiid giv^ np no especial time to it, but here was too 6ir a «haik 
lenge to be negleeted. We tiid oar horse seemrdhf to a sapUag, and' than 
enamimbg our pieces, and pattmg down an ejctra ball, net eat to deieendh . 
the hill as cautioiiily aa peoiible. An nadneky aiip of Bnebitti threw Iniiv 
yfMk farce finrward and sprained hk ankle. Be lay for a shmt time w 
agany. This noise ahrmed the tif^ta^ who 6ne after the othwipiid^ 
nm in &em tlie4Mf«HAMaf the limba ta Aa trank, wlaehikiey deasandad 
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^ead ^rst, and scampered clumsily ofi* up the valley. I pursued tnem 
without minding my companion, not knowing, indeed how badly he was 

. ^^urt, -but was compelled to give up the chase, as the taU grass finally pre- 
"vented my seeing what course they had taken. I now returned to my 
companion. He c^uld not stand at first, nor walk when he arose, and the 
^rst agony had passed. I proposed to mount him on the pack horse, and 
iead him slowly up the valley, and this plan was carried into efiect. But 
lie endured too much sufiering to bear even this. The ankle began lo in- 
ikuae. There was nothing but rest and continued repose that promised 
relief. I selected a fine grassy spot to encamp, unpacked the horse, built 
ua fire, and got my patient comfortably stretched on^his pallet But little 
provision had been made 9t Potosi iii-di^in^dical. department. My whole 
store of pharmacy consisted of some pills and salves, and a few simple 
articles. The only thing I could think of as likely to be serviceable, was 
in our culinary pack,— it was a little sack of salt, and of this I made -a 
solution in warm water and bathed the ankle. ' I then replenished the 
fire and cut some wood to renew it It was still early in the day^ and 
leaving my companion to rest, and to die effect of the remedy offered, I. 
took my gun and strolled over the adjoining hills, in hopes of bringing 
i» some. pigeons, or othei jsmail game. But k was a time of day wh^ 
b«lh birds and quadrupeds have finished thek moraangs repast, and retii«d^ 
te the groves or fastnesses; I saw nothing but tkf little grey buntiv^f^ 
and the noisy jay. When I returned Jo ^our camp in the vale I ibitnd mf. 
companion easier. The bt^aiiog had senaiUy alleviated the pain a^ii 
svelUag. It was dierefore diligently renewed, ;and the next m,orn^g i|e. 
wM 8o.&r improved, that J^ consented lie try the pack horae^gain^ W^. JM^.; 
net, hmnevebr, travelled &r, when twa hcge bears were seen befoi;^ us play- . 
i»gln the grass, and so engaged in theiri^ort, that they did not perceive ua. 
We were now on the same level with them, and quickly prepared, to give 
them battle. My companion dismoun^d as easily as ^ossiU^) ai^d hayiif. 
stpuctd the horse and esamaiied our arms, we reached a sta^d witjiin ^mg ; 
dntance. It wasnotitill Hm mom&oi thfit our ap|m)ach vms disa0v.9rM>l^jr.. 
tlieiB, and thefiiist thtag^nli^.did aftte xuaninga Mr yards, wm to mi Hf.m. 
tlM grass and gase at us.* Hiviilg each singled his animal, we fired Attk» 
sasie .instant.. Both Animals i fled, >iit oo; reaching the spot where i|q||^ 
mark hstd sat, Ubod. was eopioiisly found on /the graas, and $i puksiut wim 
dn consequence. 1 fbUow^ hihi wp a long ridge, hut he passed orer tii#) 
siinHnitso fkr hefatr^ me^ thai I lost sight of him. I <ca»ie to a largeboKt 
lour black oak, inthedirectBon he had diaa^kpi^red, which showed, tbe nail 
iHerks of some animaiy which^ I believed to be his* Whi)^ • cot* 
minbg these signs more ahsfily nty cbtnpanion made his a^q^^ax* 
ance. How he had gol^ there J kno# not fThfi exiit^»«olt hA^YtfA 
Qigh^qanad his andfi ^«He stood >|iy tfae.on&a, whi)e t .weiit £Mrtf 

, tkoi asee to oikr c«Bp, and iiiW I vm tii^ dMfqHW) ke bid hoU^ 



i^Nlbafsiaflh thieit made tjMi foneet ariagr* For a few momeito we looked act . 
tlie>iigfe mfki pattljr brokeoi Iruftk aa if a bwr wolild aiart from it ; . bijt aU 
Mt%si8il^«e. , We tborougiUlgr^eif^^ied tile hollow part but found nothing. 
I>i)anfc av^r anothed?- ridge of ^rte tend, stDTled a aoUe elk, but saw 
nalbiiig.aipre.o£»3r.)»ar> Hef evtdrmiifiited ll»» advexiMi^ .We iietaraoed^ 
oitt footntqw.baiell to the vall^, and pxeeeeded ,on ou?. route, l^ia inci- 
d«|it.h»d M us a, ligle^fti^mfai of our true. course; and it ao "tarned out diat 
ib«riM ftt-a poiiMby^l^m a .mils or iwo.one ytf^opt\m other, w^ calc))Ialed 
tofBiake « wide jiiijgceliQeiin the pJUce of otir «xM iotd the vaUey of Whitie 
River ; for we were on a high broken summit ridge, from which severfd . 
i«l9$^iit atiS0aiiMror«|j!iated. T»M .?ur/Biut of , the bear hfA carried/ns 
neax t» tbe.hea4ofj|l» ^ley, a^ ibgr (ir^^ipgtbe interveo^pg sumn^t^ we . 
foy«tfil^Qi^9^Q4atthe.bead 9fgfing^ of aa.in^rtaai ^^ean^ which in d«e^ 
tiipe We i^i^d waa tie; Great r^Qrth Fmk of White Bivev. Th^s atrtam 
b|^^ td deTe]0pe.i|a<^iii pools, or standkig ^iugs, which soak througli 
the gravel and boulders, and it is many miles before it assumes the cfaa- 
rapt«^..0f a ,cotitia!^i|a steeaio.. .(£^en Uien, it pfpoeeds ^in plateaux or 
s|g|%o» wbicll tl|i^witq(:i|iif:a.l^Ql,4od the next succeeding lev^ be}pw. 
it iMk^^it^ ,caiu^i9i^,wi|h iVAb90i:|^t^ a^^r^^, -In fact, the yr^qle atrqeuot 
tiU,:i]^.j^ ai|>Htlf,;i%5siA s^ie^.^^i^e JWfe-itke,l,ex^a, .and short rai^ida, 
. ei^biei^l s^kiBg Jt^Wfi^ f^Q4 loWi^r, tUV:%e the locks in a canaj, the last 
do.^s out on. a,: lev^ with its final recipi^. But Jiowever its waters are 
cGap^p^gale42.they.arf(A)ljpki|Lre and cojl^rle^^roQUcryst^flyand w^ellvin^ 
dif»4^ t^ p}Kifcie^y;f>f .their o^.igii|al n^^ of la Rim^r^ Bl^^ko. Th^y «U> 
oxifffif^%m jBOWtJ^ spijpg^, a^e.c^l a94 ^iP^Mi^Y and give assqrance 
in tibia feature, \iaf{ they |^iU carry health to the future inh^jbitants of the . 
valley th|^H|^|) which.thej flow. Wjtb^ the iixst apirings begins to be ^een 
a.3icfall g]?o\^th (^ the cane^..wiuo|i is found a 9qnstant species; on its hot- , 
tofi^kip^. Thia pjLant becomes high in mor^ southern latitudes, and :being 
iat^cbwii^ed with th^.green b^i^r, reQders it jery di^c^t^ as we sooa fpund, 
to penetrate it, eapecifilly with a horse, Man, can endure a thousand ad- , 
vefU^j^ an4 hardships where a horse lyoiild di^ j and it would .require no . 
fu^er .^ei^Uniony than this JQurAey gave, .to convince me, that providence . 
deaigj:\edthehor^efor astateff ciyili^tion. ; , 

We followed the course af thjBSf , W9,teni atuoui six miles^ and emcaraped. 
It was evidently the SQurce of a stream of some. nete. It ran in the re- , 
quired directipp» ^nd although we did not tben, know, that it was the 
valley, of the. Great North Fprk of Whit^ River, we were satisfied it was 
a tributaxy, of the latter stream, and detearn^ned to pursue it. This we . 
did for twelve days, before we met, with a hmm^n bei<|^ white or red. It . 
rapidly dev^l9ped itself, as we went, and unfolded an important valley, of . 
rich s^^iVbisa^ing a vigorous, growth of forest trees, and enclosed on either 
^mit ^ elev^t^ liip^i;!^ clifis. , Nothing could, ex^eec^.the purity of 
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itft W8(ef% which killed up in oopiouB springs, from the rock, or pAUi 
sontiim. For « long: diitance the stream increitfed from wtmh aceiMioBft 
akne^ without large and itidependeiit tributaries, di the second day** 
travel, we came to a spring, of this crystal character, which we judged lo 
be about My feet across, at the point of its issue from the rock and smH. 
I|» outlet after, runsiing about a thoitsund yards, jdned the main stream, to 
which it brings a 'volume fully equal to it This spring I namod the Ettt 
Spring, from the circumstance of finding a large pair of the horns of tldi 
animal, partly buiied in the leaves, a1^a spot where t stooped down li> 
drink. I took the horns^ and hui^ ^m in the Ibfld of a. young oak 
tree. 

Wo found abundance of gadie in this valley. Tkerts wa» nor att> entilis 
day, I think, until we got near the himters* campe^ that we did not see 
eUier the bear, elk, or deer, or their recent? signs. Flocks of the wiki4«HP^ 
k^ frere of daily oAurrence. The gray squirrel fi'equently sported on 
the trees, and as the stream inereased in;8ize^ we found the duck, bMH 
and swan. 

There were two serious objeetioni^ however, in tifaveliing down a 
wooded valley. Its shrubbery was so thick and rank that it was next lO' 
impossible to force the pacfk hoTsotHrougbit. Wh«»ver the oane aboundii, 
and this comprehends all its true tdkiWons, it i»feitnd to be nmtled to<» 
gether, as it were. With the green Inriar and grapo' vine. So much ntikm 
attended the effort at any rate, that the gafme generally Hed before us, and 
had it not been for small game, we should have often wanted a meat; 
"WMi every efiprt, we could not make an average of more tiian H^urteed- 
mOes a day. The river was so tortuous too, the^ we coidd not couM, 
on making more than half this distance, in a directs Hhe. To remedy 
these evils we sometimes went out of the valley, on the open naked plains. 
It was a relief, but had, in ^e endy these difficulties, that while the phiins 
exposed us to greater heats in travelling, they afibrdbd^ no water, and we 
often lost much time iti the necesshy, we were under, towards night-fall, of 
going back to* the valley fbr water. Nefther Was it found to be wte 
to travel fiir separated, for there were many causes of accident, whibh. 
rendered m)i:^al assistance desirable. One day,.whae Enobitti led the 
horse, and was conducting hini from a> lofty^ ridge, to get into the 
valley, the animal! stumblfed, and rolled to the bottom. We thought 
every bone in his body had been Inroke, but he had been protected by his' 
pack, and we ibund that he wa» but little injured, and when repB^keSv 
still capable of going forward. On anotlier occasion, £ had been leading 
him for several hours^ akwig a high terrace of cKfl& on the left banks' 
where this terrace was, as it were, suddenly cut off by the intersection of 
a lateral valley. The view was a sublime one, standing at the finna- 
cle of junction ; but there was no possible w&y of descent, and it warheces- 
sarf to retrace ray steps, a long— long way. As an ini^tattce of the vei!*y 
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tichoadttr 'of<Aia stvetm^I wittisBntiDR tktt a. rooky ] 
capMg atend'viiiQlt it took m^ .oomimsioii tome two hoort to 
mith tho Jicmoy I Imd oio^sed in hm jkhan twei)t]r nuQUtes, with tUf 
hammer and goo. When we had, as we sappeaed) become faniliar 
with erery speoiet of impediment aatl delay^ in deeoending the valley, a 
jBOVfv ^^ ^^ eeisioiie and niiexpatted one^ arose one day, in croaniig^be 
itMBm, &am the left to the rtglit bank ' It was my tam to be midetaer 
Ihatday, aad I had eeleeted a ford' wheteithe riwr was not wide, and 4te 
lin^cf , i^pparently, some two or three feet deep. I jiidfed irora the deavaen 
elabe pebbles at the bottom, and their aj^rcnt JteamteflBita the euffticeL 
itet such was t])0 ,ti;siMparencyf of Ae wafer,* that a; wide mistake wae 
fliadtt. We bed nearly lost the hof0e,^fae phoiged m over head, tosdd sist 
iQlieh bottom, and when with great ado, we had got him op tke^ste^ baak: 
4»A9 other sid% he. was cooqiletely exhausted. But thia was nottbciejMDt 
Atfitbeevil. Ouc sugar and sah wove dissolved. OurtBeal,of whiehalittfe 
4tiU rewAixied, w^.spoiled. Oar tea was damaged,«-*-ottf blanke^B and cki^ 
mg wetted,-*oiur whole pack soaked. The horse had been so long m '^ 
th^ water, m our oftea fruitless ^|bst9 to get him to some part of the ba^ 
4q^ S s ^o d eaough, to pull him up, that nothhig' had escaped ilseAeli. 
•We encamped on the spot, and spent Ihe rest of the day in drymg our 
^aflfeetS) aad expelling bom oat spare garments the saperfluous moistttra. 
. Tb# neia daaj we stnick out into the high pkqis, oathe right baak, and 
wmi^ ^ good.iby's josmMy. The country was n^ily letel, desoded of 
mees^ with sere autumnal gsasa Often the prairie hea started up, but 
ym ssw. .nothing in the animal creatioa beside, save a few hares, as emtt 
io^ came on..- To find water for the horse, and ourselTte, we waia 
figain oompelfed to approach the valley. W6 at hagth entered a dry sad 
(desolate goige, without grass or water. Night came on, but no somid 
01 sight of water oeenrre^. We weie sinking deeper and deeper into ihe 
|qek$r ftiqiGture of the countvy at eve^«t^, u^d soon found thera wfisae 
high cUfi OB ^ithei side of usl. . What we sftostiessed zmw occiirrod. h 
became ddrk, the cloud* had dueatened foul weather and it now bega« to 
laiii. Had it not temi for* a cavern, which disclosed itself, in one of 
'these cakssrecvas cltffi, we. must have passed a miaemble night On eitfeff* 
ing it, we fotad a spring of water, it was too high in the diff to get tlsB 
h$irse in, but wei carried him water in. a vessel He was afierwftrds hob- 
bled, and left toebift i)r himself On striking a fire, in the Cave, its raye 
discltwed masses of etsdaetites, and a dark avenae into the rocks hnrit. 
Having made aeup.of tea and finished our .repast, we determined to^ea* 
pfere^^ the eaye belste lying.down to rest, lest we might b^ iatraded 4Ib( by 
.aesM wfld imnM^befiiKe laoinitig. < A:tei^<tf pine wobd waaLsupnr mais, 
which guided oar footsteps into the dismal recess, but we Midland aatlnvg 
ls<l'idisblcio<^ CkfrHTSlacf ia<gJtO)0ntiiDB^iiffiai tissranouth of the «iiiift> we 
hmAtl^WmkU-ixM^^ the opMl^ialhef tf 
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tif^aimng^ illUoiined with momentary biiilisBcy, liie dork aad 
pMcipiees of this romantic gorg«. The excitement and nOveky of ottr'f»- 
akioB, served to drive away sleep, notwithstanding a long day's march, «nd 
it was late before we sought repoae. 

Morning brought a clear sky, but the horse was gone. He had fat- 
lowed on the back track, up the glen, in search of something to feed upos, 
and was not found till we reached the skirts of tbe plains. * The whela 
n#ming wias indeed, lost in reckimidg him, and we then set forward 
agairtand returned to the'. North Fork valley. We found it had assamad 
a greater expanse, at Afi point of our reentry, which it maintained, aiid 
inereased, as we. puisued- it down. Wide open oal(: i^ins extended 
tm the left bank, whieh a]^^^ "^^^ ^gible for the purposes o£ aai- 
demeat ,Qn an oak tree, at this spot, we observed some marks, wWdl 
had probably been made by some enterprising land explorer. With diese 
improved evidences of its character for future occupation, tve found the 
iravelHng easier. Within a few miles travel, we noticed a tributary com- 
ing in on the Idft bank, and at a lower point ano&er on the left. Thfe 
first stream had iAas peculiarity, that itSfpraters oakne in at a ri§^ ttigi^ 
with the parent stream, and with snch velocity as to' paas directly across 
its> channel to the opposite bank. In this vicinity, we- saw many of the 
deserted pole camps of the Osages, none of which a|>peared, h<ywev^, to 
have l)eeh recently occupied. So far, indeed, we had met no hindrance, or 
annoyance from this people ; we had not evenencouiipifcered a sing^^ mMli- 
ii^pf thie tribe, and felt assured that the accounts we had received ofth^ 
emelty and rapacity, had bieen griowsly exaggerated, or if liot wh<3My 
lOFrercobured, they most have tehrted to a period ixi their history, whitek 
"WIS now well nigh past. We could not learn that 4hey had ht^nted on 
thme lands, during late years, and were aftarwalds given to understand 
that they had ceded them to the Unked States by a treaty conclude at 8t 
Lonis. From whatever causelB, however, the district kid been left free 
«firom' their roving parties^ it was certain that the game had reoovered un- 
der such a cessatidh of the hhase. The blaok bear, deer and elk,'W«re 
abundant We also frequently sow signs of the labours of the beaver 
akog the valley. I had the good luck, one day, while in advance wfth 
ny gun, of beholding ;^wo of these animals, at' play in the stream, and' oh- 
setving their graceful motions. My position was, within point bktik shot 
of them, but I was screened from, their gue. I sat, with gun cocked, 
meanmg to secure one of them after they came to the shore. Both ani- 
nab came out together, and sat on the bonk at the edge of the river, a 
ledge of locks being in the rear of them. The wveky of the sight led 
nse to pause, and admire them, when, all of a sodden, they dailed mto a 
erevice in the rock. 

On the second day afier le-enteEing.the vaUey, ipiedeacried; dn deMend- 
img a hmg slope of nriQg.from^, a hunter's eahi% coverei with namw 
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oak boards, split with a (row ; and were exhilarated with the idea of find- 
ing it occupied. But this tamed out a delusive hope. It had been de- 
serted, from a{^pearance, the year befpre. We found, among the surround- 
ing weeds, a few steins of the cotton plant, which had grown up from 
seeds, accidentally dropped. The bolls had opened. I picked out the 
cotton to senre as a material in lighting my camp fires, at night, this be- 
ing a lalpur which I had taken the exckisive management of The site 
of this camp, had been well choseti. There was a small stream in front, 
and a heavy rich cane bottom^ behind it, extending to the banks of the 
river. A handsome point of woodlands extended north of it, from the 
immediate door of the camp. And although somewhat early in the day, 
we determined to encamp, and soon mad^ ourselves masters of the &bric, 
and sat down before a cheerM fire, with a title to occupancy, which therat 
^<ras no one to dispute. 



THE BIRD. 

VERSIFIED FROM THE OERMAN OF GESSNERI 1812. 

A swain, as he strayed through the grove, 
Had caught a young bird on a spray — , 

What a gift, he exclaimed, for my love^ 
How beautiful, charming, and gay. 

With mpture he viewed the fair priae» 
And listened wilh joy to its that, • 

As with haste to the meadow he tai6s 
To secar« it beneath his straw bat 

I will make oi yon willows so gay, 
A cage for my prisoner to mourn, 

Then to Delia, the gi& TU convey. 
And beg for a kiss in return. 

She will grant me that one, I am somj 
For a pre^ctat so nureand ao gayt 

AAd I eaaily can slMi a few'mote 
And beai them ettiaplarad awMf. 

He returned: but imagine his grief, 
The wind had his hat overthrown,. 

And the bird, in the joy of relief, 
Away with his ki^aes had flown. 

H. a a • 



rBBfiONAI. mcflDKNTS AND IHnStBSSIONS t)F THfi INDIAN RA<% 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF TRAVEL AND RESIDENCE IN THEIR 
TERMTORI&S. 

CHARACTER OF THE RED MAN OP AMERICA. 

Inodirt Iv«-What kind of m being is the Noith American Indian ^^-fiave we judged 
lightly ef himT^What are his peculiar traits, his afl^ctions, and Ha intellectual 
qnalities? — Is he mndi hiflnenced by his religimi, his mode of government, and Us 
complicated language. 

Mt earlieflit «impre6siofis of the Indian race^ were drawn from the fire- 
mde rehearsals of incidents which had happened during the pezibus 
limes 6f the American revolution ; in which my &ther was a zealous actor) 
and were aB inseparably connected with the feieirftil idet^s of the Indian 
yell, the^omatfaawk, thevcaiping knife, and the fire brand. In these reci^ 
lals, the Indian was depicted £ts the very impersonation of evil — a sort of 
wild demon, who delighted in nothing so much as blood and murder, 
Whether he liad mind, was governed by any reasons, or even had any 
soul, nobody inquired, and nobody cared. It was always represented as a 
meritorious act in old revolutionary reminiscences, to have killed one of 
them in the border vmm^ and thus aided in'rSddilag'the land of a cruel and 
unnatural race, in wb^^m aH fddlings df pliy, justice, and mercy, were 
supposed to be obliterated. Thesis ^srly i&^m w«re soMined by printed 
narratives of captivity apd- haiivbr«|dlii eieapiies'df m«i and women from 
their clutches, which, from time to time, fell irtto ray hands, so that long 
before I was ten years old, I had a most definite and terrific idea impressed 
on my imaginifion of what was sometimes called in my native precincts, 
" the bow and arrow race." 

To give a definite conception of the Indian man, there lived in my na-^ 
ti?e valley, a' fe«il^H)f ^Indians of the Iroquois stfcck, who often went ofi* 

64 
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lb their people in the west, and as often returned again, as if they were a 
tVoop of genii, or the ghosts of the departed, who came to haunt the nut 
wood fprests, and sub-vallies of the sylvan Tawjsisenthaw, whjch their an- 
cestors had formerly possessed, and to which they stlH claimed some right. 
In this family, which was of the Oneida tribe, and consisted of the hus- 
band and .wife, with two grown up sons, I first saw those characteristic 
features of the race, — namely, a red skin, with bright bletck eyes, and 
black straight hair. They were mild and docile in their deportment, anil 
were. on friendly terms with the whole settlement, whom they furnished 
with neatly made baskets of the linden wood, split very thin^ and coloured 
to impart variety, aiid with nice ash brooms. ' These fabrics made 
them welcome Quests with every good housewife, who' had forgotten the 
Ihorrific stories of the revolution, and who was ever ready to give a chair 
and a plate, and a lodging place by the kitchen fire) to poor old Isaac and 
Anna, for so they had been named. What their original names were^ 
xiobody knew j they had lived so* long in the valley that they spoke the 
Dutch language, and never made use of their own, except when talking 
together; and I retiollect, we thought it a matter of wonder, when they 
discoursed in Indian, whether such a guttural jargon, could possibly be 
the medium of cpnveyihg any very definite ideas. It seemed to. be one 
undistinguished tissue of hard sounds, tlending all parts of speech 
together.'. ' .... 

Had the boys of my own age, and I may say, the grown people, 
stopped to reflect^ and been led to copsider this family and their race. in 
America, independently of their, gross acts, under the strong excitements 
df war and revenge, goaded by wrongs, and led on by the class of revo^ 
lutionary tories, more implacable than even themselves, we mupt have 
seen, in the peaceable lives, quiet manners, and benevolent dispositions of 
these four people, a contradiction to, at least, some part, of the sweeping 
conclusions above noticed. But no such thoughts occurred. The word 
"Indian," was synonymous then, as perhaps now, with half the opprobri^ 
ous epithets in the dictionary. " I recollect to have myself made a few lines, 
in early life, on the subject, which ran thus;— 

Indiana they were, ere Colon crossed the sea, 
And ages hence, they shall but Indians be. ' 
J'orturiiately I was still young when my sphere of observation was cn- 
hrged, by seeing masses of them, in their native forests ; and I, after a few 
years, assumed a position as government agent to one of the leading tribes, 
at an age when opinions are not too firmly rooted to permit change. My. 
ojjinion* were still, very mudh however, what they had been in boyhood. 
I looked upon them tts very cannibals and blood-thirsty fellows, who were 
oAff waiting a good opportunity to knftfek one in the head. But I regarded 
tliem as a curious subject of observation. The remembrance of poor old 
I»ac,.had'stowiitihe that there ifras some feeKng and humanity in their 
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bri^sts* I h^d seen mapy of them in ipytraydsin the w^ie^, and 1%^ 
jbclin^ to inquire into the traits of a peop^ej Riinong whom my dutiesi jba4 
ijaccidi ipe» I hadj frpm e^rly- yo^th, felt pissed with the study of natxtji^ 
^ory^. and I though the Indian, a| least in his la^guag^s, might h^ 
l^iidied with sQoiethin^ of the 9anie inpde of exaictitnde, I had a atr0i|^ 
wpji;>en8ityj at tbis time o( life,/ for ajo^lysis, and I hjsliey^d that something 
ijk^ an anaiytical prpce^ flight he applied to enquiries, ait legist in the 
^§pa^ent of ghilolpgy. "V^heneveT: a fact occurred, in \hfs. progress of 
ifff. Qi^Qipl duti^, whi(^ I deemed. chsuract^risUi^ ^ ip&de note of it,, and i^ 
^8 iif^y preserved a 90^ of skeleton; of 4a|^ and events, which, itvm 
hjeiieyedj wquU he a. 8^^ of useful i^uture. refei^ence. It is, in trpt^ 
tracer advantages of the Icind, that these remarl^s are cQiamence4< 
' Tphe author has thjo\yn out these i^einarVs, as, a ^tartingf pokat, . 'H.e hay 
9mde blx^rWtiotis wMph dp not, in alj^. respects, coincide with the com- 
monly receiye4 opinions, and drawn some conclusions; which are directly 
aclrerse to tJieni. He has hjeen placed in iK^i^s and cirpi^jg^i^i^esr oC 
yaii^ interest, and met with liwrny cha^acterfi, in the conirse.of fpur an4 
twenty years' residence and travel in the wilpsof. Amer|€ij,/who wpuiA 
h^ve struck a^y observer ^ pr^nal and interesting. Wijih^ pi^nl;^rs. of . 
^em, he has formed an intiniaie acquaintance, and with not a few^.coQ- 
^cted lasting friendships. Connected with 0ieip hy a lpB^.ri|sidence, b^. 
the exercise of official duties, and hy still more delicate and sacred ties, hc^ 
h^ been regarded by them as (mci'identified with their history,, and deceived 
many marks of their confidence. 

"f he Indians, viewed as a distinct branch of the human race, have some 
peculitur traits and institutipns, from which their ^jiistory and character may 
Se advantageously studied. They hold soine opinions, which are n<^ 
^sily discovered 1)y a stranger, or a foreigner, hut which yet exert a pow- 
erful influence on their conduct apd life. There is a subtlety in some of^ 
tpeir modj^s of thought and belief, cm life and. the existence of spiritual and 
cref live powjer^ which would seem to have been eliminated from soma 
intellectnjjl crjicible, without«the limits of their present sphere. . Yet, there 
is miich relative to all the common concerns of life^ vvhich is peculiar to 
it. The author has witnessed many practices and observances, such as 
travellers have often noticed, but like other?, attributed them to accident, 
or. tp.some cause, widely diSerent from the txue.one. By degrees^ h^ has 
heen aclinitted into their opinions, and if we m:^, so c^it, thp philosophy i 
of the^, minds ;. and, the life of an In^an no longex appears to hima- 
myirtery, E[e see^s him a^cting, as. q^her me?a would b^ if pbced eiwcjly 
in his condition, prepared with: the educatipnthe forest has given him, ajs^, 
stirrounded with the samp Wiantay temptoUons. and defers. > I 

The gentler, auctions, are in mi^h mo^e extensive and pQweifiilpjif^j 
qse aipong the Indian rf^QQ, than is gj^r^lly hpliered, .^hp^gh.ni^^oKAij 
^yrfJ^TP^PP^^ >^^^ ^ ^efee.mex^ than in^civi^i^ «o(fiifty, . l^]Bm,]^\fSki 
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nal 9ffi fr«te?oaJ afiectiic^ ^ve Iodj^ been knowa to be v^ry tt^oiogi ^ 
wqU as theii: venention lor the dead. It bas bee& bia pvovioce io theid 
d«|njrtiR!^ata» to add some atrikmg examples of tbeir intex^ity of feelii^ 
and. afiectioni and trutbfulness to nature. 

Tb^ i^Qstpowerful souroe of influj^nce, witb the Red man, is bis re%ioii. 
Here la tbe true groundwork of bis bopes and bis fears, and, it is believed, 
tkt fruitful sonrcQ of bis opinions and actions. It supplies the i^rstein of 
thought by which he Uves and dies, and it constitutes, indeed, the basis 
of I^iian character. By it he preserves bis identity, as a barbarian, and 
when this is taken away, and tbe true system substituted, he is still a 9ed 
filan, but Ad longer, in tbe popukur sense, m. indiat^-^ barhurkn, a 
pagan. 

The Indian religion is a peculiar compound of rites, and doctrines, ttud 
observances^ which are early taught the children by precept and ezainplQ. 
In this respect, every bark-built vUh^ is a temple^and every forest a 
school It would surprise any person to become acquainted with th$ 
vari^y and extent to which an Indian is influenced byhis religious views 
and superstitions. He takes no importajat step withoui refei^oe to it 
{( is his guiding motive in peace and in war. HefeUowstbechacemdar 
its influence, and his very amusements take their tincture from it To the 
i^uthor,. th9 f^cta hair« Imi developing themselves for raan|F yeaisj land 
while he is able, to sbcopunt for die peculi^tr differences between the con? 
duct pf Indices and that of white men, in given cases, he cm easily pei^* 
ceive, why the latter have so often been unable to cakulate the actions of 
tbe former, aiid even to account for them, when they have ts^ken placs^ 
It may be here remarked, that the ctviiiKed man, is no leas a nifst^rjouf 
and i^nacGountable being to an Indian, because bis aprings of afitioo^ ««a 
alike, unintelli^ble to him. 

If the following pages a^U affoid the public any meana of j^dging (^f 
ih^ Red I^ce, with greater XM^curacy, he bopes they may lead t^^ qui 
, treating them with ^atax kindness and a more enlaarged spirit of justice 
The change which has been wrought in bis own mind, by the facts be has 
^itn^saed, has been accompanied by a still mioxe importa^at one, as to their 
intellectual capacities and moral susceptibilities, and their conasquent 
claims on tbe philanthropy of the age, As a class of men, it is thought 
their native speakers, without, letters ox education, possess a higher scope 
of thought md illustration, than the corresponding da»s in civilized lifo, 
This may be accounte4 foiv porjiapa, from obvioi^ external canseSi with* 
out impu^ng the ac|u|il i^ative capacity of the lower, altboogh educated 
classes of civilized lifa. Still, it ia a very striking foot, and one which has 
very often forced itself on the attention of the author. The old idea that 
the Indian mind is not susceptible of a high, or an advantageous developer 
ment, rests u|)on questionable data. The two principal causes, which 
iave I^rp^png^^ t^X CPnHajifjP^ in.A.9f^te of harlftriWjr.o?i \ 
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"for so long a period, are a false religion, atid false views of govenimeHt 
The first has kept back social prosperity and impeded the rise of virtue. 
With respect to government, during all the time we have had them for neigh- 
bours, they may be said to have had no government at all. ' Personal inde- 
ttendence, has kept the petty chiefs from forming confederacies for the com- 
inon good. Individuals have surrendered no part of their original private 
rights, to secure the observance of the rest. There has been no public 
isocial organization, expressed or implied. Th6 consequence has been that 
the law of private redress and revenge prevailed. In the only two cases 
wiie^e this system was departed from, in North America, namely that of 
'the' Azteek empire, and of the Iroquois confederacy, there was no lack of 
vigour to i&prove. The results were a constantly increasing power, and 
extending degree of knowledge up to the respective eras of their conquest 
It was riot want of inerital capacity, so much as the non-existence of moral 
^ower, and of the doctrines of truth and virtue, that kept them back ; and 
left our own wandering tribes, particularly, with the bow and the spear in 
Iheir hands. He believes, that their errors, in these particulars, liaay be 
pointed out, without drawing* condusions adverse to their political, or 
social prosperity, under better auspicies, and without attributing such 
fiiilures to mental imbecility. 

•The mode of recording thought, among these tribes, by means of pic- 
torial signs, and mnemonic symbols, hss attracted particular attention, and 
gives the author hopes, that he has been enabled to collect, and bring for* 
ward, a body of facts, in this department, which will recommend theta- 
fldres by their interest and novelty. Confidence, inspired by long resi- 
dence in their ter'ritories, revealed to him another trait of character, in the 
existence ambng them of a traditionary imaginative lore, which is repeated 
from father to son, and has no small influence upon their social condition. 
It k m these two departments, that, he believes, he has opened new and 
important means of judging of the Indian character, and discovered the 
sources of views and opinions, on many subjects, which had escaped pre^ 
vious inquirers. 

There is one more point, to which he will here invite a momentary at- 
tention, and which, although not usually enumerated as among the prac- 
tical causes that infiuencdd Indian society and character, is yet believed to 
exercise a strong, though silent Sway, both upon the question of the mental 
character, and its triie development. The author alludes to the topic of 
their languageis.'^ Some of the most venierated w;riters present a theory of 
the origin of national government languages and institutions, difficult or 
impossible to be conformed with the nature of man in society, and un- 
supported by such evidence as their doctrines require. Stueh,he regards, 
the theory of the "social compact," except it be viewed in the most un- 
defined and general sense possible. Such, also, is the theory of the 
origin and improvement of languages, The system of government gene* 
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T<dl/ prevailing among the Indiaa tiibes, is indeed so sin^de and natnral, 
under theit circumstances, that it is thought no person would ]ong seek 
for the traces of any great legislator, giving them lavvs in any past period, 
l^hen, however, we consider the carious structure of their languages, 
we find an ingenuity and complexity, lar surpassing any theory to be 
discovered in that of the modem languages of Europe, with, perhaps, some 
exceptions in the Basque and Majyer, and even heyond any thing exiafe^ 
4ng in the Greek. As the ktter has long beea held up as a model, and 
the excellencies of its plan attributed to some uukii6wii,.bat great and sa- 
gacious; leaicned and refined mind, we might feel juiitified in assigning 
the richness of Ibrms, the exceeding flexibility^ and the.characteristic bdau- 
ttes and excellencies of Uie Indian tongues, to a mind of far superior wis- 
dom, ih'g^uity, and experience. Yet how perfectly gratuitous would this 
be { All history bears testimony against the human invention and de- 
signed alteration of language ; and none but a mere theorist can ever em*- 
brace the idea that it ^, or ever was, in the power of any man, to fabricate 
and introduce a new language, or to efiect a fundamental change in the 
groundwork of an existing one. This, at least, is the decided opinion 
pf the author ; and he firmly believes, that whoever will contemplate 
the subject, amidst such scenes as he has been accustomed to, will inevita^ 
bly cdme to the. same conclusion. He has seal changes in dialects 
commenced and progressive, and indications oi others going on, but these 
owed their origin and impulse to accidental circumstances, and were not 
the result of any plan or design. They were the result of necessity, 
oonv^ni^ce, or caprice. These three causes, that is* to say, necessity 
cotivenience and caprice, if properly examined and appreciated in their 
influence, and traced with care to their effects, will develop the origin 
of many things, whose existence has been sought at too great a distance, 
or amidst too much refinement 

Books, and the readers of books, have done much to bewilder and per- 
plex the study of the Indian character. Fewer theories and more obser- 
vation, less fancy and more fact, might have brought us to much more 
correct opinions than those which are now current. The Indian is, 
after all, believed to be a man, much more fully under the influence of 
common sense notions, and obvious every-day motives of thought and 
action, hope and fear, than he passes for. If he does not come to the 
same conclusions, on passing questions, as we do, it is precisely be- 
cause he sees the premises, under widely different circumstances. The 
.admitted errors of barbarism and the adniitted truths of civilization, are two 
very diflferent cod^. He is in vrant of almost every source of true know- 
ledge and opinion, which we possess. He has very imperfect notions 
on many of those branches of knowledge in what we suppose him best 
informed. He is totally in the dark as to others. His vague and 
vast and dreamy notions of the Great Author of Existence, and the mode 
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tS hiB manifestations to the human Taee, and the wide and ccmplicaled 
iyalem of superstition and transcendental idolatry which he has reaped 
Upon this basis, place him, atonce, mth all his ^sympathies 9&d theories, oift 
of the g:reat pale of truth and civilization. This is one of the leadipg 
circumstances which prevents him from drawing his conclusions as we 
draw them. JPlaced under precisely similar drcumstances, we shouM 
perhaps coincide in his opinion and judgments. But aside from these ei^ 
roseous views, and after making just allowances for his ignorance and 
moral depressioiby the Indian is a man of plain common sense judg^ 
pient, acting from what he knows, and sees, and feels^ of objects immedi* 
fltely b^re him, or palpable to his view. If he sometimes employs tt 
highly figurative style to communicate his thougfhm, and even stoops, M 
we 7um know he does, to amuse his fite-side circle with tales of eitravii<* 
gant and often wild demonic fancy, he is very fat from being a man who, 
in his afiairs of lands, and merchandize, and business, exchanges the sobef 
thoughts of self preservation and subsistence, for the airy conceptions oi 
fency. The ties oi consanguinity bind him strongly. The relatibiii-of 
the family is deep and well traced amongst the wildest tribes, and tfaif 
&et alone forms a basis for bringing him back to all his original duties^ 
and re-organizing Indian society. The author has, at least, been thrown 
into scenes and positions, in which this truth has strongly presented itself 
to his mind^ and he believes the facts are of a character which wiB 
interest the reader, and may be of some use to the people thems^lves^ 
so far as a&ecls the benevolent jdians of the age, if they do not ccmstitute 
an increment in theibody oi observational testimony, of a practical n^iturei 
feoB^ which the character of the race is to be judged. 



FESSONAIi INCIDENTS AND IMPRBSfiJONS OF THE RED RACE* 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN THE IN« 
PIAN TERRITORIES. 

DOMESTIC CONDITION 0? THE TRIBES AND CONSTUTION OP THE 
INDIAN FAULT. 

IifCltiXKT lid-— What IB the domestic conditioii and orgranization of the Indian familf T 
Is the tie of consangruinity strong, and what characteristic facts can be stated o^ it T 
How are the domestic duties arranged? What are the rights of each.imnate of the 
lodge ? How is order maintained in so confined a space, and the general relationii 
ef the £BtniIy preservdl T Are the relatrre duties and laboms of the hunter and b» 
M*wtfi»eqiMlly<»riiaeqttattydi?id9dt Who builds the lodge, and how is it constructed t 

There is a very striking aspreement, in the condition) relative duties 
and obligatiiHis, of the Indian family, amoDg all the tribes of whom 1; 
hare any peraonal knowledge, in North Aqaerica. Climate and positi(m|« 
the abttndanee or want of the means of subsistence and other accidental 
caases, have created gradations of condition in the yaribus tribes, some of 
whom excel others in ex^rtness, in bunting and war, and other arts,. but 
these cifcumstaaces have done little to alter the general characteristics, or ^i. 
abridge or enlarge the original rights and eiaims of each inniate of the, 
lodge. The tiribes who cultivated maize in the rich sub-valiies and plains 
erf* the Ohio^itad Mississippi, had fuller means of both physical and mental, 
dfifveiopment, than those who Were, and still are, obliged to pick a scanty, 
subsistence, aikicmg the' fri^, and half marine regions in.the latitudm 
north of thereat lakes. There are Some peculiar traits of manners, ii^ 
&e praiirie43ribes, west of the Mississippi, who pursue the bi^on on horse^ 
back, and rely &r th^r subsistence greatly, on its fleish^ and the.Sale of its 
skin. The well fed IVftiscogee, Cherokee, or Choctaw, w'ho lived in the: 
sunny vallies of upper Georgia, Alabama, and. Tennessee, the robu^tj 
Osftge, revell&ig iniAe>«bandance of dom and wild meat^ ^outh . af th* 
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Missouri, and the lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and Kenisteno, 
who push their canoes through waters choked with aquatic weeds, and 
wild rice, present very different pictures of home and comfort, within their 
lodge doors. But they really present the same idea, the same sentiments, 
and the same round of duties and obligations, of father and mother, sister 
and brother, wife and husband. The original type of the human family 
among them, is well preserved, better, indeed, than was to have been ex- 
pected in a state of barbarism, and among branches of the race who have 
been so long separated, and subjected to such severe vicissitudes. It 
would be useless, in this view, to draw a parallel between the relative con- 
dition of the members of a family, within, and without the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Nothing of the kind could be done, without showing up pictures 
of want in thiB hunter-life which are wholly unknown in the agricultural 
state. It cannot perhaps, in fdir justice, be isaid that the tie of consan- 
guinity, in the man of the woods, is stronger, than in civilized life. But 
it is in accordance with all observation to say, that it is very strong, that 
its impulses beat with marked force, and are more free from the inter- 
twined ligaments of mterest, which often weakens the tie of relationship in 
refined and affluent society. 

The true idea of matrimony, in Indian life, is also well set forth and 
acknowledged, although it has come down through ages of plunder and 
wandering, degraded in its condition, shorn of its just ceremonies,, and 
weakened in its sacred character. I have observed that polygamy, amoog 
the northern tribes, is chiefly to be found, among bands who are &yoi]i||| 
ably located, and have the* best means of subsistence. But even here it is 
not reputable ; it may often increase a man's influence in the tribe or nalion, 
but there are always persons in the wildest forests, who do not think the 
practice right or reputable. In the worst state of Indian society, there are 
ilways some glimmerings of truth. If the conscience of the Red man 
may be compared to a lamp, it may be said to have rather sunk low into its 
socket, than actually to have expired. The relation between husband 
md wife, in the forest, are formed under cironmstances, whidii aie gene- 
ndly uniform. Various incidents, or motives determine a uhion. Some* 
tfanes it is brought about by the intervention of friends ; sometimes frdm. 
a sudden impulse of admiration ; sometimes with, and sometimes against 
the wishes of the graver and more prudent relatives of the parties. 
Where the husband is acceptable, and has not before been married^ 
which covei^s the majority of cases, he comes to live for a while after mair. 
riage, in the lodge of hisf mother-in-law ; and this relation - generally lasts 
until the incirease of children, or other circumstances determine his setting' 
up a lodge for himself. Presents are still a xeadj way for a young hoa* 
ter to render himself acceptable in a lodge. There are some kistances, 
where consideiteUe ceremony, and the inidtation' of friends, havA attended 
the first reception of the bridegroom, at the lodge ; but these are in most 
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^fases^w)^ we shQvUd denominate matches of state, ot expedien&y^ iii 
.which the bravery, or other public services of a chief car leader,, has ia- 
jclined his village to think, that his merits deserf e the reward of a wife. 
jGenerally, the acceptance of the visitor by the party most intereited, and 
.l^er mother and father, and their expressed, or tacit consent, is the only 
preliminary, ^nd this is done in a private way. The only ceremonial 
observance, of which I have ever heard, is the assigning of what is called 
q.n abbinps, or permanent 4odge seat, to the bridegroom. When this has 
been done, by the mother or mistress of the lodge, who governs these 
things, he is received, and henceforth installed as a constituent member of' 
the lodge and fapiily. The simple cuj.e is, that he who has a right to sit 
by the bride, is her husband. 

The lodge itself, with all its arrangements^ is the precinct of the rule 
aind government of the wife. She assigns to each member, his or her or* 
.dinary place to sleep and put their effects. These places are permanent| 
and only changed at her will, as when there, is a guest by day or night 
In a space so small as a lodge this system preserves order, and beipg at all 
times under her own eye, is enforced by personal supervision. The hus^ 
jtiand has no voice in this matter, and i have never heard of an instance in 
which he would so far deviate from his position, a3 to i^terfe^e in these 
minor particulars. The lodge is her precinct, the forest his. 
j There is no law, nor fprce, to pifevent an Indian from decreeing his 
own divorce, that' is to say, leaving one wife and taking another whenever 
he sees cause. Yet it. often occurs that there is some plausible pretext for 
f|uch a step, such as if true, would form some justification of the measure. 
The best protection to married females arises from the ties of children, 
which by. bringing into play the sttong natural affections of the heart, and 
appeals at once to that principle in man's original organization, which is 
the Strongest, The av^UBige number of children borne by the w;omen, and 
which r^ch the adult period is small, and wijl scarcely exceed two. On 
the pay rolls it did not exceed this, r Much of this extraordinary result is 
owing tp their erratic mode of life^ and their cramped means of subsis-i 
lence. Another cause is. to be found in the accidents, and exposure to 
??irhich yovmg children are liable, but still more to their shocking ignorance 
pf: medicine. I once knew a child at three years of age to be killed by 
an attempt to restore a deranged state of the bowels, by a strong overdose 
of an astringent tincture of hemlock bark administered by her &ther. 
This man, who, was called Attuck, had strong . natural affections, but he 
was very ignorant even in the eyes of the Indian race, being one of that 
people living N. E. of lake Superior, who are called variously Gens de 
Torres, Mountaiiieers, and Muskeegoes. Wherever the laws of reproduc* 
tion are relieved from these depressing circumstances, the number of chit» 
dren is seen to be increased. 
. The chief Iaba-Waddick| wholived on a small bay at the foot of lakci 
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tnpmoTj tf hd had abtindftnce of tn^aiis of subsistence, had fourteen ch3- 
^ren by one wife. He was ftii excellent hunter, and of habits for the 
^st part of his Hfe, strictly temperate ; he had married young, and hafl 
Uways had the inean^ of providing his family with adequate clothing and 
Ibdd. Not one of these children died in infiincy. He lived himself to be 
bldj and died tkther from a cotn|>laint induced by constitutional structure^ 
tfaeoi from % hatural decay of vftal power. 

The duties and labours of Indian life, ate heKeved to be equally, and 
ifot, as has been generally thought, unequally divided between the male 
ind female. This division is also the most natural possible, arid such a^ 
teust ev^ resuh from the condition of toan, as a mere httniter; It is the 
duty of the male to provide food, and of the female to prepare it Thu 
di'tangement carries with it to the shietre of the male, all that relates to ex- 
t^nal concerns, and all thai pertains to the internal to the care of the female 
ite cx)mpletely as is dcme in civilized life. To the man belongs riot only the 
Btifflness of hunting, for this is an employmeni and not a pizsHme, but the 
t^re of the territory, and keeping 6ff btruder^ and enemies, and the pre- 
;^tatiott of canoes for travel, a;nd 6f aims and implements of wair. Tte 
duties of cooking and dressing mfeafts and fowl; arid whatever effee thi 
ihtisk affords, carries on the other hand, to the share of the hunter's i^ife, 
the entire care and contrbul of the lodge, with its Structure and removaf, 
ftrid the keeping, it in order, with aH its utensils arid ipjyatatiK/. A good 
irid frugal hunters' wife, makes all this a pbint bf ambitiou^ interest, and 
fetes gL ptide in keepSrig it neat arid proper for the reception of her hus- 
band's guests. She sweeps the earth clean around the fire, wfih a broorii 
of branches of die cedar constructed for this purppse. This Ibdgfe it is fo 
fe itBWeiribered, m made not of beariis and posts, arid h^ivy carpentry^ 
hit out of thin poled, i^uch ais a child can lift, set in the gtound in a circ^ 
feirit over arid tied at the top, arid sheathed with l6ng sheets of thb white biM 
fef k. A rim of cedar wood at the bottom, assimilates thesb birch bark 
Jheets to the roller of a miap, to which in stormy weather a stone is at- 
Htliei to hold it firm. This stick has also the predse use of a map^ 
iblleVi for when the lodge is to be femoved, the bark is roifed on it, and 
fir this shapfe carried to the canoe, to be set up elsewhere. The circle 
i? stocks or frame, is always left sfendirig, as if would b^ uafeless to eri- 
cSiiib^t the canoe with what can easily be had at any position in a forest 
©buntiy. 

Such at least' is^ the hunting Idd^e, arid lnd66d, the lodge generally 
it^iA by the tribei^ north 6f lattitutfe 4^*. K i^, in its' fipre, a half globe, 
fed' by its lightrie6s arid wicfcer^like^ stfrictdft, maiy be Tsfeiid to re^mVte eA 
iiVerted bird's nest The whdle amount of &e transportable iriaterialsf of 
i^" is often comprehended iii' dbme' fetf a dozM g'obd rolls of bark, and aS 
many of rush mats wh^ch the meresf girl can eksffy liftl THb liiits which 
Mtht subMiite fdi'' Ad6f dfothsi^and' M> the Mdet MidA HT the sltep- 



iixg c(nichj are WAie out of tfie coeutioft kcudCris or bulfatnbi ti At 
jlag*, cut at the proper fieason, a&dt woyim in a warp of fine heabf iM 
thread, tueh as iB furnished by traders in the present stale of die Ittdkui 
trade. A portion of this soft vegetable woof, is dyed, and woven in rtttU 
ous colours. Lodges thus constmcted are to be still abundandy Seeftj 
by the summer tisitor, in the upper lakes, at all the principal pomtSj \6 
which the Indiahs resort, during the height of snmmer. Stich are iH^ 
posts of Michilimackinac, Sauk Ste. Marie, and Green Bay. At MichiU^ 
iDackina<5, whete it is now difficult to get fresh lodge pdes, withoiA goinj^ 
some distance, or trespassing on private rights, the natives who tesort A^ 
flier, of late years, have adopted an ingenious change, by whi<5h two c\f 
jeets are accomplished at the same time, and the labour of the females di# 
pensed with in getting new poles. It is known, that the bark canoe, be^ 
Ing itself but an enlarged species oi wicker work, has not suMcit^B^ 
Strength to be freighted, without previously having a number of poles laH 
longitudinally, in the bottom, as a kind of Vertebral support. These poled 
on landing upon the gravelly shores of that island, are set Up, or siucJM 

4| eo use a military phrase, that is tying the tops together aiid then drawing 
out ^ other ends fib as to describe a circle, and thus making a perfiict 
done. The bark tapestry is hung around these poles very much as k 
would be around the globular close lodges ; atnd by this arrangemeht, ad 
Indian lodge is raked, and ready for occupation, in as many minutei^ 
tkfler landing, as the most estpert solders eouki pitch a tent in. 

Before we can affirm that the hthdm of plreparing these barks and tOiA 
and setting up, and taking down^ the l6dge, is disproportionately greiit, 
or heavy on the females, it will be necessary to inquire into oAer particti^ 
hrs, both on the side of the male and female. Mui;h of the time of an M 
dian female, is passed in idleness^ This is true not ohly of a part of every 
day, but is etaiphaticaliy so, of certain seasons ef the year. She hm no^ 
Kke the furmer's wile, her cows to milk, her butter atkl cheese to maikd, 
iand her flax to spin. She has itot Kr wash and comb aifid pf epaVe hW 
ehildrett every morning, to go to school She has' x^' ^jneasbrb or fine 
wardrobe to take care of. She has no books to read. She sets little vtiab 
on time, which is characteristic of aU the race. Whitf she does^ is eidiet 
v^ry pfom sewing, or some ve^y pains taking ornamental thing. Whed 
the i^heathirig and ftoathtg of the lodg^ aire oi!t<^ mad^, fhey acre 
jiermaneiit pieces of property, sihd do not re<|iiire fre(]^eht rehewdll 
When a skin has been dressed, and a garftient ms6.€ of i^ k vf t^6)^, 
t&I it is worn out. Frequent abluttoid^ and chAilge of cfresef, are eminetttTy 
ik^ tieSts bt Mgh civUimim^ aM hdt of tbe hiintei^S' lodge: T^ 
Micie» wHnch enter into thd n^i^ries 6f the ktlndry, ddd But UiSe Vi 
to- dai^s^ of a forest housekeeper. Wi* e^rery ki&u^M effdff/ SM 

/ *ir<* i#, somtlmes the cftise, there i¥ riitich: uiitwcupiod ^b, i^M& l^i h^ 
Sand is^cbttip^Utd^ Ibjr Aeir' iM^salities, tb m^M ftrge tm<itf,'^d^^ile^ 
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gif^at ffitigueS) in all weather^ ifx quest of food. He must defend his hunt- 
ing gioun4s^ in peace and war, and has his life daily in his hands* 
Jjong ahsences axe often necessary, on these accounts. It is at such timeSi 
during the open, season, that the Indian female exerts her industry. In 
th|» &ill season, she takes her children in a canoe, or if she have no^e, in- 
vites a female corapanipn. to go with her, along the streams, to cut the 
xush, to he manu&ctured into mats, at her leisure, in the winter. It is 
aisp a part of her duty, at all seasons, to provide fuel fox the lodge fire, 
which she is careful to do, that she may suitably rec^ve her husband, on 
his return from the chase, and have the means of drying his wet mocca- 
sins, and a cheerful spot, where he m^y light his pipe, and regain his mental 
equilibrium, while she prepares his meals. The yery idea of a female's 
chopping wood, is to some . horriffic. But it is quite true that the Indian 
female does chop wood, or at least, exert an undue labour, in procuring 
this necessary article of the household. In speaking of the female, we, at 
once, rush to the poetic idea of the refinement of lady like gentleness, and 
delicacy. . Not only does the nature of savage life and the hardiiiess of 
muscle created by centuries of forest vicissitude, give the hunter's wife^ 
but a slender claim on this particular shade of character, but the kind of 
hbpur Implied, is very different from the notion civilized men have of 
"wood chopping." The emigrant swings a heavy axe of six pounds 
weight, incessantly, day in^ and day oiU^ against immense trees, in the 
heaviest forest, until he has opened the land to the rays of the sun, and 
prepared an amount of cydppean labours for the power of fire, and the 
ox. The hunter clears no forests, the limits of which on the contrary, he 
{farefuUy cherishes for his deer to range in. He seats himself down, with 
his lodge, in the borders of natural glades^or meadows, to. plant his f^w 
hills of mais^e* He had no metallic axe, capable of cutting . down a tree, 
jbefore 1492, and he has never learned to wield a heavy axe up to 1844. 
His wife, always made her lodge fires by gathering sticks, and she does 
1^0 still She takes, a hatchet of one or two pounds weight, and ailer 
collecting dry. limbs in the forest, she breaks them into lengths 9f about 
18 inches, and ties them in bundles, or &ggpts, and carries them, at her 
leisure, to h^r lodge. Small as these sticks are, in their lenjfth and diame- 
ter, but few are required to boil her pot The lodge, being of small cir 
cumference, but little heat is required to warm the air, and by suspending 
the pot by a string from above, over a small blaze, the olject is attained, 
without tliat extraordinary expenditure of wood, which, to the perfect 
amazement of the Indian, characteri^ses the emigrant's roaring fire of logs* 
The few fields which the Indians have cleared and prepared for com fields, 
in northemlastitudes, are generally to be traced to some adventitious opening, 
axid have been enlarged very slowly. Hence, I have observed, that when 
they have come to be appraised, to fix their value as improvements upon 
the land, under treaty provisions, that the amount thereof may be paid the 
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owner, they have uniformly set a high estimate upon these ancient clea^ 
ings, and sometimes regarded their yalae, one would think, in the inverse 
proportion of these limits. As if, indeed, there were some merit, in having 
but half an acr^ of cleared ground, where, it might be supposed, the owner 
Vould have cultivated ten acres. And' this half acre, is to be regarded as 
the industrial sum of the agricultural labours of all ages and sexes, during 
perhaps, ten generations. Could the whole of this physical effort, thei^ 
fore, be traced to female hands, which is doubtful, for the old men and 
boys, will often, do something, it would not be a very severe imposition. 
There.is at least, a good deal, it is believed, in this view of the domestic 
condition of the women to mitigate the severity of judgment, with whicli 
the proud and labour-hating huntbr, has sometimes been visited. He hau», 
in our view, the most imporitant part oi the relative duties of Indian fifei 
to sustain. . In the lodge he is a mild, considerate man, of the non-interfeting 
and non-scolding species. He may indeed, be looked upon, rather as the 
guest of his wif?, than what he is often represented to be^ her tyr^t, and 
he is often only known as the lord of the lodge, by the attention and res- 
pect which she shows to him. 4 He is a man of few words. If her temper 
is ruffled, he smiles. If he is displeased, he walks away. It is a pro- 
vince in which his actions acknowledge her right to rule ; and it is 6ne| 
in which his pride and manliness have exalted him above the folly bt al- 
tercation. 
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THE MANITO THEE. 

TheM 19 a prominent liill m th^ Yicii^ity of Sault Ste. Marie, at the oul- 
left pf Wcft Superior, called Ify Ae French La BvMe des Terres, An Inr 
4ipn footpath formeriy Qpnnect^ this hJU with the old French settlemenjt 
«t those &ll8, from which it is distant ahput i^ mile. In the intermediate 
fpace, near the path, there fprmerly stood a trecj^ a large mountain ash, 
j^ifxax which, Indian tradition says, t^ere issued a sound, resemhHng tht^ 
.^oduced by their pwia war-^rumfi,. during one of the mqst cahn and 
cLoudless day^. This occurred long before the French appeared in the ^ 
^f^niry. It was cpnsoq^uipu.Uy regaled: as the local residence of a spiri^ 
jj^ defippfd wr^i 

Ffoflp^ that time they ]?pgan tp deposit at its fopt^ an, offering of smaH 
jpf^ twig^ afld bpugha,. whepL.evj^i: they passed the gath^ so that, in pro- 
i^c^ss pf tinie^ a high pile pf these offerings of Uie foreatt. wa^ accumulated. 
It s^med aa if| by this prpcadure, the (4her trees had each made an Qffe;^ 
jug to this tree. At length the tree blew dowxi, during a violent storm^ 
and bas; since entirely decayed, but thp^pot wc^ recollected and the ofie^ 
iQgs Jc^f u|>,.ancl they would have been continued to the present hour, 
li^4 upt ao accidental circujm£$ance put a stop to it.. 

In the month of July 1822, the government sent a military force to take 
post, at that ancient point of French settlement, at the foot of the falls, and 
one of the first acts of the commanding officer was to order out a &tigue 
party to cut a wagon road from the selected site of the post to the hill. This 
road was directed to be cut sixty feet wide, and it passed over the site of 
the tree. The pile of ofierings was thus removed, without the men's 
knowing that it ever had had a superstitious origin ; and thus the practice 
itself came to an end. I had landed with the troops, and been at the place 
but nine days, in the exercise of my appropriate duties as an Agent on the 
part of the government to the tribe, when this trait of character was men* 
tioned to me, and I was thus made personally acquainted with the locality, 
the cutting of the road, and the final extinction of the rite. 

Our Indians are rather prone to regard the coming of the white man, ■ 
aL fulfilling certain obscure prophecies of their own priests ; and that they 
are^ at best, harbingers of evil to them; and with their usual belief in 
&tality,^ they tacitly drop such rites as the foregoing. They can excuse 
themselves to their consciences in such cases, in relinquishing the wor* 
ship of a local manito, by saying: it is the tread of the white man that 
has desecrated the ground. 
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THE WHnK STONE OANOE. 

Thei^PI^ wa9 once a tery beaotaftti young girl, who died suddenly on the 
4ay 9hje WM to have been married to a Kandsome young man. He wa4 
also brave, h&X. hia heart ivaa noV proof iagainst this loss. From the 
hou^ she 1^ tenriedytharo was no more joy or peace for him. He went 
pAeoto TUHttheepot ^hei^ the women had buried her, and sat musing 
tl|i$r^ l^hen, it was thought, by some of his friends, he would have doner 
hftterto.try, to amuse himaetf in the chase, or by diverting his thoughts in 
Ihewar-patb. But war and hunting had bo^ lost their charms for him. 
^Ui| J^art was already 46ad within him. He pushed aside bbdk liia 
ffa^-elub and hill bow and «Qrow8. 

Ha had hea^d the old people aay, that there was^ a path, that led to the 
h^ qi souls, and he determined to, follow it He accoi^ngly set out, 
^ mi>ini4g^ after lumng completed his^ preparations ^r ^e journey, 
^t^ £ist; hjQ hardly knew wtueh way tq go. He was only guided by the 
^acUtioni tlm;t he vmai go south. For a while, he oouM see lao change in 
t^,£u:e of d^Q coiiUitiy. Forests, and hilb, aivi- rallies, and- streams had' 
t^e same Iqq]^ which they wore in his native pfaice. There was snow; 
og. xk^, gr^an^ when be set out, and it was sometimes seen to be pQedi 
4iid n^j6d:on^.h&. thick trees and Inishes. At length, it began to dimin- 
ilj^ a^d Anally disappeaxed. The forest assumed' a more cheei^i ap- 
p^sgojif^, the le^^ves put forth their bode, and before he was aware of 
t^p qompljetenM o{ die change, he fcHind hims^ surrounded by spring. 
^e l^^l, left, behind him the hmd of snow; and iee. The aiir became' 
i][^ld, the. dark] clouds of winter had ndled away ^from the sky ; a pure 
$eld. pf blue w^ aboW hiin, and a? he went he saw iSowers beside hie ' 
1^, ofid beard the 801^ of birds. By these, stgns he knew that he inrss 
gf^qg the x^^ way, fot^they agreed with the tractitionB of hii^ tribe. At 
length hQ.spied aipf^L . b led h|m ihsough a grove, then up^ a long and 
ej^ated. ridgei on the "very top of whieh he came to a lodge. At the 
door sfopd af|i»Qld mim, with, white Imir, whose eye^ though deeply sunk, 
1)^ a fiery brJUliaiicy. He had; • ktag xtS^ of skins thrown Ibosely 
afojain4 );J9v9^ulders^ 1^ ^ - 
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The young Chippewapn began to tell his story ; but the venerable chief 
arrested him, before he had proceeded to speak ten words. I ha.^ expected 
you, he replied, and had just risen to bid you welcome to my abode. She, 
whom you seek, passejl:lier$ but ^^ew days .«inee/aad being mti^ed with 
her journey, rested herself here. . Enter ray lodge and be seat^, and I 
will then satisfy your enquiries, and give you directions for your journey 
from this point. Having Apne. this,, they bptk issued forth to the lodge door. 
"You see yonder gulf, said he, and the wide stretching blue plains be- 
yond. It is the land of souls. You stand upon its borders, and my lodge 
is the gate of entrance. But you cannot take your body along. Leave it 
here with yoiit bow and attowe, yoilir Wndle and your dog. You will 
find them safe on your return." So saying, he re-entered the lodge, and 
the freed traveller bounded fprwardjas if his feet had suddenly been endow- 
^ with the power of wings. But all. things retained their natural colours 
and shapes. The woods and leaves, and streams and lakes, were only 
more bright and comely than b^ had ever witnessed. Animals bounded 
acrpss.his path, with a freedom and a cw^dcnce which seemed to tell 
him, there, was no blood shed here. • Birds of beautiful plumage inhabil;^ 
ed the groves, and spoirted in the waters. There was but one thing,'in 
which he saw:a very unusual eSect. He noticed that his passage' was 
not stof^ed by trees or other objects. He -appeared to 'walk directly 
through them. They were, in fact, but the souls or shadows of material 
trees, H[e became sei]«iUe that he was in a. land of shadows. When 
he had travelled half a da^s journey^ through a country \^hiih was ton* 
tin.yaUy bepon^ng more attractive, he came to the banks of a broad iake^ 
in the oentr0 of which was a large and beautiful island. He found a 
canoe of shjning whike stote^ tied to the shore. He^ivas now sure that 
he had come the right path, for the aged man had told him of this. Th^re 
werfi also shining ^paddles. He immediately entered the canoe, and took 
the paddl^ in his h^ds, when to his joy and surprise, on turning round, 
he b^eld the object of his search in another canoe, exactly its counter- 
part in ^yery dun^. She had exaetly imitated his motions, and they were 
side by side. , They at once pushed oiut frdm shore and began to cross' 
the lake. Its waves seeoaed. to be rising and. at a distance looked ready to 
swallow; tl^em x^p,- but: just as thiey enten^ the whitened edge Of them 
they seenaed'to naelt away^ as if fliey were but the images of waves. But 
no, sooner was one wrealh of fosm passed, thaii tbnotker, more threaten^ 
ii|g 5tillj ypse up, Thus they wiere in peispetual fear j and what added to 
it, was tha dea^rness of the whUtf through which they could sile heaps of 
beings who, l^d perished before, and Jv^ose bines laid strewed on the 
bottom of the lake, The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them 
pass, &r the actions of n«ithec of them iiad been bad. But they saw many ' 
others ^ruggUng ond sh:ikii]ig in lih^ waveft Old men 6nd young men,' 
males and females of aU ages miA iiialis,<>i«ffa diere; some passed, iiA*' 
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feome sank It was only the little children whose canoes seemed to meet 
no waves. At length, every difficulty was gone, as in a moment, and 
they llith leapt out on the happy island. They felt that the very air 
was food. It strengthened and nourished them. They wandered to- 
gether over the blissful fiefts, where every thing was formed to please the 
eye and the ear. There were no tempests — ^there was no ice, no chilly 
winds — no one shivered for the want of warm clothes: no one suffered 
for hunger — ^no one mourned for the dead. They saw^no graves. They 
heard of no wars. There was no hunting of animals; for the air itself 
was their food. Gladly would the young warrior have remained tljiere 
forever, but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did not see 
the Master of Life, but he heard his voice in a soil breeze: ''Go back, 
nid this voice, to the land from whence you came. , Your tim^ has not 
yet come. The duties for which I made you, and which you are to per- 
form, are not yet finished. * Return to your people, and accomplish 
the duties of a good man. You will be the ruler of your tribe for many 
days. The rules you must observe, will be told you by my messenger, 
who keeps the gate. When he surrenders back your body, he will tell 
you what to do. Listen to him, and you shall afterwards rejoin the spirit, 
which you must now leave behind. She is accepted and will he ever 
here^ as young and as happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows." When this voice ceased, the narrator awoke. It was 
the fancy work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter land of 8now% 
and hunger and teais. 



THE 

LYNX AND THE HARE. 

A FABLE FROM THB OJIBWA-ALGOXQUIN* 

A LYNX almost famished, met a hare one day in the woods, in the winter 
season, but the hare was separated from its enemy by a rock, upon which 
it stood. The lynx began to speak to it in a very kind manner. " Wa- 
bosel Wabose !" * said he, " come here my little white one, I wish to talk 
to you." " O no," said the hare, " I am afraid of you, and my mother 
told me never to go and talk with strangers." " You are very pretty," 
replied the lynx, " and a very obedient child to your parents ; but you must 
know that I am a relative of yours ; I wish to send some word to your 
lodge ; come down and see me." The hare was pleased to be called pretty, 
and when she heard that it was a relative,, she jumped down from the 
place where she stood, and immediately the lynx pounced upon her and 
tore her to pieces. ^ 

* This word appean to be a derivation from the radix Wawb, white. Tho 
Mation in o b the otjeett^e aign. The teim ia made diminutrra hi & 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN. 
AN OTTOWA TRADITION, 



A LONG time ago, there lived an aged Odjibwa and his wife, on the 
shores of Lake/ Huron. They had an only son, a rery beautiful boy^ 
whose name was Ona-wut-a-qut-o, or he that catches the clouds. The 
family were of the totem of the beaver. The parents were very proud 
of him, and thought to make him a celebrated man, but when he reached 
the proper age, he would not submit to the We-koon-de-win, or fast. 
When this time arrived, they gave him charcoal, instead of his breakfast, 
but he would not blacken his face. If they denied him food, he would 
seek for birds' eggs, along the shore, or pick up the heads of fish that had 
been cast away, and broil them. One day, they took away violently the 
food he had thus prepared, and cast him some coals in place of it. This 
act brought him to a decision. He took the coals and blackened his hce^ 
and went out of the lodge. He did not return, but slept without; and 
during the night, he had a dream. He dreamed that he saw a very 
beautiful female come down from the clouds and stand by his side. "O- 
no-wut-a-qut-o," said she, "I am come for you — step in my tracks." The 
young man did so, and presently felt himself ascending above the tops of 
the trees — he mounted up, step by step, into the air, and through the 
clouds. His guide, at length, passed through an orifice, and he, following 
her, found himself standing on a beautiful plain. 

A path led to a splendid lodge. He followed her into it. It was large, 
and divided into two parts. On one end he saw bows and arrows, clubs 
4»d spears, and various warlike implements tipped with silver. On the 
oth^r end, were things exclusively belonging to females. This was the 
home of his fair guide, and he saw that she had, on the frame, a broad 
rich belt, of many colours, which she was weaving. She said to him : 
**My brother is coming and I must hide you." Putting him in one cor- 
ner, she spread the belt over him. Presently the brother came in, very 
richly dressed, and shining as if he had had points of silver all over him. 
He took down from the wall a splendid- pipe, together with his sack of a- 
pa-ko-ze-gun, or smoking mixture. When he had finished regaling him- 
self in this way, and laid his pipe aside, he said to his sister : "Nemissa,' 
(which is, my elder sister,) "when will you quit these practices? Do 3rou 
foiget that the Greatest of th#gpirits has commanded that you should not 
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take away the children from below? Perhaps you suppose that you havA 
concealed Ona-wut-a-qut-o, but do I not know of his coming? If you 
Would not ofiend me, send him back immediately." But this address did 
not alter her purpose. She would not send him back. Finding ^fiat she 
was purposed in her mind, he then spoke to the youn^ lad, and called him 
from his hiding place. "Come out of your concealment," said he, "and 
Avalk about and amuse yourself You will grow hungry if you remain 
there." He then presented him a bow and arrows, and a pipe of red stone, 
richly ornamented. This was taken as the word of consent to his mar- 
riage ; so the two were considered husband and wife from that time 

Ono-wut-a-qut-o found everj^ thing exceedingly fair and beautiful around 
him, but he found no inhabitants except her brother. There were flowers 
on the plains. There were bright and sparkling streams. There were 
green vaJlies and pleasant trees. There were gay birds and beautiful 
animals, but they were not such as he had been accustomed to see. There 
was also day and night, as on the earth ; but he observed that every morn- 
ing the brother regularly left the lodge, and remained absent all day; and 
every evening the sister departed, though it was commonly but for a port 
of the night 

His curiosity was aroused to solve this 'mystery. He obtained the 
brother's consent to accompany him in one of his daily journies. They 
travelled ov^r a smooth plain, vdthout boundaries, until 0-no-wut-a-qut-o 
felt the gnawings of appetite, and asked his companion if there were no 
game. "Patience! my brother," said he, "we shall soon reach the spot 
where I eat my dinner, and you will then see how I am provided." .^er 
walking on a long time, they came to a place which was spread over with 
fine mats, where they sat down to refresh themselves. There was, at this 
place, a hole through the sky ; and 0-no-wut-a-qut-o, looked down, at the 
bidding of his companion, upon the earth. He saw below the great lakes, 
and the villages of the Indians. In one place, he saw a war party steal- 
ing on the camp of their ^nemies. In another, he saw feasting and dancing. 
Oh a green plain, young men were engaged at ball. Along a stream, 
women were employed in gathering the a-puk-wa for mats. 

"Do you see," said the brother, "that group of children playing beside 
a lodge. Observe that beautiful and active boy," said he, at the same time 
darting something at him, from his hand. The child immediately fell, 
and was carried into the lodge. 

They looked again, and saw the people gathering about the lodge. . 
They heard the she-she-gvran of the nieeta, and the song he sung, asking 
that the child's life might be spared. To this request, the companion of 
O-no-wut-a-qut-o made answer^" send me up the sacrifice of a white dog." ' 
immediately a feast was ordered by the parents of th^ child, the white dog 
was killed, his caycsss was roasted, and afi the mat men and medicine 
men of the village assembled to witness the ceremoiiy, <* There are manjr 
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rifelow," continued the voice of the brother, "whom you caflgreil in med- 
ical skill, but it i» because their ears are open, and they listen to my ' 
voice, that they are able to succeed. When I have struck one with sick- 
ness, they direct the people to look to me; and when they send me the 
offering I ask, I remove my hand from off them, and they aye well." 
After he had said this, they saw the sacrifice parcelled out in dishes, for 
those who were at the feast. The master of the feast then said, "we send 
this to thee, Great Manito," and immediately the roasted animal came up. 
Thus their dinner was supplied, and after they had eaten, they returned 
to the lodge by another way. 

After this manner they lived for some timej bat the place became 
wearisome at last. O-nd^wut-a-qut-o thought of his friends, and wished 
to go back to them. He had not forgotten his native village, and his 
fether's lodge; and he asked leave of his wife, to return. At length 
she consented. " Since you are better pleased," she replied, with the 
cares and the ills, and the poverty of the world, than with the peaceful 
delights of the sky, and its boundless prairies, go? I give you permission, 
and since I have brought you hither, I will conduct you back; btit re- 
member, you are still my husband, I hold a chain in my hand by which 
I can draw you back, whenever I will. My power over you is not, in any 
. manner, dii^inished. Beware, therefore, how you venture to take a wife 
among the people below. Should you ever do so, it is then that you shall 
feel the force of my displeasure." 

As she said this, her eyes sparkled — she raised herself slightly on her 
toes,* and stretched herself up, with a majestic air; and at that moment, O- 
no^wut-a-qut-o awoke from his dream. He found himself on the ground^ 
neajr his father's lodge, at the very spot where he had laid himself down 
to &st. Instead of the bright beings of a higher world, he found himself 
surrounded by his parents and relatives. His mother told him he had 
been absent a year. The change was so great, that he remained for some 
time moody and labstracted, but by degrees, he recovered hi* spirits. He 
began to doubt the reality of all he had heard and seen above. At last, 
he forgot the admonitions of his spouse, and married a beautiful young 
woman of his own tribe. But within four days, she was a corpse. Even 
the fearfel admonition was lost, and he repeated the offence by a 
second marriage. Soon afterwards, he went out of the lodge, one night, 
but never returned. It was believed that his wife had recalled him to die 
re^on of the clouda, where the tradition asserts, he ttill dwells, and walks 
on the daily rounds, which he once witnessed. 



The native tribes are a people without maxims : One of the few which 
hafebeen noticed is this : Do aot tell a story in the siumner ; if yon d<v 
t^ tofidft will visit you« 



, SHIN6EBISS. 

FROM THE ODJIBWA-ALOONQUIN, 

TaERE was once a Shingebiss, [the name of a kind of duck] living alone, 
in a solitary lodge, on the shores of the deep bay of a ]ake, in the coldest 
winter weather. The ice had formed on the water, and he had but four 
logs of wood to keep his fire. Each of these, would, however, bum a 
month, and as. there were but four cold winter months, they were sufficient 
lo carry him through till spring. • 

Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, and cared for no one. He would 
go out daring the coldest day, and seek for places where flags and rushes 
grew through the ice, and plucking them up. with his bill, would dive 
through the openings, in quest of fish. In this way he found plenty of 
food, while others were starving, and he went home daily to his lodge, 
drag^ng strings oi fish after him^ on the ice. 

Kabebonicca * observed him, and felt a little piqued at his perseverance 
and good luck in defiance of the severest blasts of wind he could send 
from the noithwest. " Why 1 this is a wonderful man," said he ; " he does 
not mind the cold, and appears as happy and contented, as if it were the 
month of June. I will try, whether he^cannot be mastered." He poured 
forth ten-fold colder blasts, and drifts of snow, so that it vms next to impos- 
sible to live in the open air. Still the fire of Shingebiss did not go out : 
he wore but a single strip of leather around his body, and he was seen, in 
the worst weather, searching the shores for rushes, and carrying hon^fish. 

" I shall go and visit him," said Kabebonicca, one day, as he saw Shin- 
gebiss dragging along a quantity of fish. And accordingly, that very 
night, he \^ent to the door of his lodge. Meantime Shingebiss had cooked 
his fish, and finished his meal, and was lying, partly on his side, before 
the fire singing his songs. After Kabebonicca had come to the door, and 
«tood listening there, he sang as follows : 

Ka * Neej . Ka Neej 

Be In Be In 

Bon In Boa In 

Oc Ee. Oc Ee. 

Ca We-ya! Ca We-yal 

The number of words, in this song, are few and simple, but they arc 
made up from compounds which carry the whole of their original mean- 
ings, and are rather suggestive of the ideas floating in the mi&d, than 
actual expressions of those ideas. Literally he sings : 

Spirit of the North West — ^youare but my feUow man. 
* A senonification of the North Weat 
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By being broken into syllables, to correspond with a simple chant, and 
!)y the power^f intonation and repetition, with a chorus, these words are 
expanded into melodious utterance, if we may be allowed the term, and 
may be thus rendered : 

Windy god, I know your plan, * 

You are but my fellow man, [ 

Blow you may your coldest breezCy 

Shingebiss you cannot freeze. 

Sweep the strongest wind you can, 

Shingebiss is still your man. 

Heigh ! for life — and ho ! for bliss, , 

Who so free as Shingebiss ? -%. - -^^a 

The hunter knew that Kabebonicca was at his door^ for he felt his cold 
and strong breath ; but he kept on singing his songi, and affected utter . 
indifference. At length Kabebonicca entered, and took his seat on the 
opposite side of the lodge. But Shingebiss did not regard, or notice him. 
He got up, as if nobody were present, and taking his poker, pushed the 
log, which made his fire burn brigh^er^ repeating as he sat down again : 

You are but my fellow man. 

Very soon the tears began, to flow down Kabebonicca's cheeks, which 
increased so fast, that, presently, he said to himself, " I cannot stand this^ — 
I must go out." He did so, and left Shingebiss to his songp ; but resolved 
to freeze up all the flag orifices, and make the ice thick, so that he could not 
get any more fish. Still Shingebiss, by dint of great diligence, found 
means to pull up new roots, and dive under for fish. At last Kabebon- 
icca^as compelled to give up the contest. " He must be aided by somft 
Monedo," said he, *' I can neither freeze him, nor starve him, he is a very 
:5ingular being — I will let him alone." 



The introduction of the Saxon race into North America, has had three . 
determined opponents, the life of each of whom forms a distinct era. They 
were Powhatan, Metakom, and Pontiac. Each pursued the same method 
to accomplish his end, and each was the indominitable foe of the race.— 
Sassacus ought, perhaps, to be added to the number. Brant, was but a 
partisan, and fought for one branch, against another. Tpcumseh, was 
also, rather the foe of the American type of the race, than the whole race. 
The same can be said of lesser men, such as Little Turtle, Buckanjaheela, 
and Black Hawk. Uncas was also a partisan, not a hater of the white 
race, and like Waub Qjeeg in the north, fought, that one tribe might 
prevail over another. If the Saxon race -profited by this, he could not 
help it. Tuscaloosa fought for his tribe's supremacy ; Osceola for 
revenge. 



EARLY INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 



PISKARET. 

TiiK££ jived a^ noted chief on the north hanks of the St Lawrence in 
liie* latter part of the 16th century, who was called hy the Iroquois, Piskaret, 
but the true pronunciation of whose name, hy his own people, was Bisco- 
nace, or the Little Blaze. Names are often arbitrarily bestowed by the 
Indians, from some trivial circumstance in domestic life, or hunting, as 
mere nick names, which take the place of the. real names : for it is a prac- 
tice among this people to conceal their real names, from a subtle, supersti- 
tious notion, that, if so >known, they will be under the power of priestly 
incantation, or some other evil influence. 

What the real name of this man was, if it di£[ered from the above, is not 
known, as this was his only appellation. He was an Adirondak : that 
is to say, one of the race c^ people who were called Adirondaks by the 
Iroquois, but Algonquins by the French. And as the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, had lately became deadly enemies and were so then, the distinction 
to which Bisconace rose, was in the conducting of the ^ox which his peo- 
ple waged against the Iroquois, or Five Nations. 

It seems, from the accounts of both English and French authors, that 
the Algonquins, at the period of the first settlement of the St.. Lawrence, 
were by far the most stfivanced in arts and knowledge, and most distin- 
guished for skill in war and hunting, of all the nations in North Ameriea. 
This at least is certain, that no chief, far or near, enjoyed as high a repu- 
tation for daring valor and skill as Bisconace. He is spoken of in this 
light by all who name him; he was, so fierce, subtle and indomitable that 
he became the terror of his enemies, who were startled at the very 
mention of his name. Bisconace lived on the north banks of the St Law^ 
rence^ below Montreal, and carried on his wars against the Indians inhabit- 
ing the northern parts of the present state of New York, often proceeding 
by the course of the River SoreL 

The period of the Adirondak supreujacy, embraced the close of the 
l5th century and the beginning of the 16th, and at this timethe people be- 
gan to derive great power and bol4ness, from the possession of fire arms, 
with which the French supplied them, before their southern and western 
neighbours came to participate in this great improvement, this striking em . 
of the Red man, in the art of war. Golden* is thought to be a httle out, 
in the great estimate he furnishes of the power, influence, and advances 
of this great &mily of the Red Race. The French naturally pufied them 
up a good deal ; but we may admit that they were most expert warriors, 
and hunt^») and manufactured arms and canoes, with great skill. They 
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were the prominent enemies of the Five Nations ; and like all enemies at 
a distance had a forroidahle name. The word Adirondak is one of Iro- 
quois origin; but the French, who always gave their own names to the 
Tribes, and had a policy in so doing, called them Algonquins — a term 
whose origin is involved in some obscurity. For a time, they prevailed 
against their enemies south of the St. Lawrence, but ibfi latter were soon 
furnished with arms by the Dutch, who entered the Hudson in 1609, 'and 
their allies, the Iracoson, or Iroquois, soon assumed that rank in war 
which, if they had before lacked^ raised them to so high a point of pre- 
eminence. It was in that early period of the history of these nations that 
Bisconace exerted his power. 

Where a people have neither history nor biography, there is but little 
hope that tradition will long preserve the memory of events. Some of 
the acts of this chief are known through the earlier colonial writers. So 
great was the confidence inspired in the breast of this chief, by the use of 
fire arms, that he pushed into the Iroquois country Hke a mad man, and 
performed some feats against a people armed with bows only, which are 
astonishing. 

With only four chiefs to aid him, he left Trois Rivieres, on one occa- 
sion, in a single canoe, with fifteen loaded muskets, thus giving three 
pieces, to each man. Each piece was charged with two balls, joined by a 
small chain ten inches long. Soon after entering the Sorel river, he en- 
countered five bark canoes of Iroquois, each having ten men. ' To cloak 
his ruse he pretended to give himself up for lost, in view of such a dis- 
parity of numbers ; and he and his companions began to sing their death 
8oag. They had no sooner got near their enemies, however, than they 
b^[an to pour in their chain-shot, riddling the frail canoes of the enemy, 
who tumbled into the water, and sank under the active blows of their 
adversaries. Some he saved to grace his triumphant return, and these 
were tortured at the stake. 

On another accasion he undertook an enterprize alone. Being well 
acquainted with the Iroquois country, he set out, about the' time the snow 
began to melt, taking the precaution to put the hinder part of his snow-_ 
shoes forward to mislead the enemy, in case his track should be discovered. 
As a further precaution, he avoided the plain forest paths, keeping along 
the ridges and high stony grounds, where the snow was melting, that his 
track might.be often lost When he came near to one of the Villages of 
the Five Nations, he hid himself till night. He then crept forth, and en- 
tered a lodge, where he found every soul asleep. Having killed them all, 
he took their scalps, and went back to his lurking place. The next day 
the people of the village searched in vain for the perpetrator. At night 
he again salUed forth, and repeated the act, on another lodge, with equal 
tocrecy and success. Again the villagers searched, but could find no 
traces of his footsteps. They determined, however, to set a watch. Pis- 
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karet, aatieipatiDg this, gathered up his scalps, and stoie forth slyly, hat 
found the inhabitants of every lodge on the alert, save one, where the sen- 
tinel had fallen asleep. This man he despatched and scalped, but alarmed 
the rest^ who rose in the pursuit He was, however, under no great 
fears of being overtaken. One of the causes of his great confidence in 
himself was found in the fact that he was the swiftest runner known. 
He eluded them (^en, sometimes, however, Imgerijig to draw them on, 
and tire them out When he had played this trick, he hid himself. His 
pursuers, finding they had let him escape, encamped, thinking themselves 
in safety, but they had no sooner Mien asleep, than he stole forth from 
his lurking place, and despatched every one (^ them. He added tfaidr 
scalps to his bundle of trophies, and then returned. 

Recitals of this kind flew from village to village, and gave him the 
greatest reputation for courage, adroitness and fleetness. 

The Five Nations wer% however, early noted for th^r skill in stratagem, 
and owed their early rise to it They were at this era engaged in their 
long, fierce and finally triumphant war against the Algonquins and Wy- 
andots, or to adopt the ancient terms, the Adirondaks and Quatoghies. 
These latter they defeated in a great battle, fought within two miles of 
duebec. In this battle the French, who were inresdity weak in number, 
V^re neutral. Their neutrality, on this occasion, happened in this way. 
They had urged the reception of priests upon the Five Nations, through 
whose influence, they hoped to prevail over that people, and to wrest* 
western New York from the power of the Dutch and English. As soon 
as a number of these missionaries of the sword and cross had insinuated 
themselves among the Five Natiops, the latter seized them, as hostages ; 
and, under a threat of their execution, kept the French quiet in this deci- 
sive battle. This scheme had succeeded so 'well, that it taught the Five 
Nations the value of negociation ; and they determined, the next year, to 
try another. Pretending that they were now well aatiafied with their tri- 
umph pn the St Lawrence, they sent word that they meant to make a 
formidable visit to Yonnendio, this being the official name they bestowed 
on the governor of Capada. Such visits they always made with great 
pomp and show ; and on U>is occasion, they came with 1000 or 1200 men. 
On the way to Gluebec, near the river Nicolet, their scouts met Piskarety 
whom they cajoled, and kept in utter ignorance of the large force behind 
until they had drawn out of him ah important piece of information, and 
then put him to death. They cut off* his head, and carried it to the Iro- 
quois army. To have killed him, was regarded as an assurance of ulti- 
mate victory. These scouts also carried to the* army ^the information, 
which they had obtained, that tha Adirondakis were- divided into two 
bodies, one of which hunted on the river Nicolet, and the other at a place 
called Wabmeke, on the north side of the St Lawrence. They immedi- 
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ately divided their forces, fell upon each body at unawares and cut them 
both to pieces. 

This is the great triumph to which Charlevoix, in his history of New 
France, alludes. It was the turning point in the war against the confederated 
Wyandots, and Algonquias, and, in effect, drove both nations, in the end, 
efiectually out of the St. Lawrence valley. The former fled to Lake Hu- 
ron, to which they imparted their name. Some of the Adirondaks took 
shelter near Gluebec, under the care of the Jesuits ; the Jarger number 
went up the Utawas, to the region of Lake Nipising ; the Atawairos fled 
to a large chain of islands in Lake Huron, called the Menaloulins ; other 
hands scattered in other directions. Each one had some local name; and 
all, it is probable, were well enough pleased to hide their defeat by the 
Five Nations, under local and geographical designations. But they had 
no peace in their refuge. The spirit of revenge burned in the breast of the 
Iroquois, particularly against their kindred tribe, the Wyandots, whom 
they pursued into Lake Huron, drove them from their refuge at Michili- 
mackinac, and pushed them even to Lake Superior, where for many years, 
this ancient tribe continued to dwell. 



The pernicious e3camples of white men, who have conducted the Indian 
trade, their immoral habits, injustice, and disregard of truth, and open 
licentiousness, have created the deepest prejudice in the minds of the Red 
men against the whole European race. 

The Indian only thinks when he is forced to think, by circumstances. 
Fear, hunger and self-preservation, are the three prominent causes of his 
thoughts. Affection and reverence for the dead, come next 

Abstract thought is the characteristic of civilization. If teachers could 
induce the Indians to think on subjects not before known to them, or but 
imperfectly known, they would adopt one of the most efficacious means 
of ' civilizing . them. 

Christianity is ultraism to an Indian. It is so opposed to his natural 
desires, that he, at first, hates it, and decries it. Opposite states of feeling, 
however, eiflect him, precisely as they do white men. What he at first 
hates, he may as suddenly love and embrace. 

Christianity is not propagated by ratiocination, it is the result of feelings 
and affections on the will and understandmg. Hence an Indian can be- 
come a christian. 



THE SAUSTAWRAYTSEES, 

\ 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WYANDOT AND SENECA TRIBES. 

A WYANDOT TRADITION. 

TowARi»s the middle of the seventeenth century, a body of Indians, com- 
posed of the Wyandots (or as they weie then called the Saus-taw-ray- 
tsee) and Seneca tribes inhabited the borders of Lake Ontario. The pre- 
sent Wyandots and Senecas are the remains of this community, and of 
the cause of their separation and of the relentless hostilities by which it 
was succeeded, the following details are given in the. traditionary history 
of the Wyandpts. 

A Wyandot girl, whose name for the sake of distinction shall be Oofi- 
yay-stee^ and in whom appeared united a rare combination of moral attrac- 
tions, and of extraordinary personal beauty, had for her suitors, nearly 
all the young men of her tribe. As insensible however, as beautiful, the 
attentions of her lovers were productive of no favorable effect, for though 
none were rejected, yet neither was any one distinguished by her partiality. 
This unaccountable apathy became, in time, a subject not only of general, 
but of common interest to the young Wyandots. A council composed of 
those interested in the issue of these many and importunate applications 
for her fevor, was held for the purpose of devising some method, by which 
her intentions in rielation to them might be ascertained. At this, when 
these amourists had severally conceded, each, that he could boast of no in- 
dication of a preference shown by Oon-jray-stee to himself, upon which to 
found a reasonable hope of ultimately succeeding, it was finally deter- 
mined, that their claims should be withdrawn in favor of the War Chief 
of their lodge. This was adopted, not so much for the purpose of ad van 
cing the interests of 'another to. the prejudice of their own, as to avoid the 
humiliating alternative of yielding the object of so much* competition tQ 
some more fortunate rival not connected with their band. 

It may be here necessary to remark that nearly all the suitors belonged 
to one lodge, and that each of these was a large obfong building, capable 
of containing 20 or 30 families, the domestic arrangements of which wer» 
regulated by a war chief, ocknowledged as the head of that particular sub- 
ordinate banS. 

Many objections to the taak imposed oia ham by this p^opositioii were 
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interposed by the chief, the principal of which were, the great disparity of 
age and the utter futility of any further attempt, upon the affections of one 
so obdurate of heart. The first was obviated by some well applied com- 
mendations of his person, and the second yielded to the suggestion that 
women were often capricious, were not always influenced by considera- 
tions the most natural, or resolvable to reasons the most obvious. 

The chief then painted and arrayed himself as for battle, bestowing 
some little additional adornment upon his person, to aid him in this species 
of warfare, with which he was not altogether so familiar as that in which 
he had acquired his reputation ; his practice having been confined rather to 
the use of stone-headed arrows than love darts, and his dexterity in the 
management of hearts displayed rather in making bloody incisions, than 
tender impressions. Before he left the lodge, his retainers pledged them- 
selves, that if the prosecution of this adventure should impose upon their 
chief the necessity of performing any feat, to gender him better worthy the 
acceptance of Oon-yay-stee, they would aid him in its accomplishment, 
and sustain him against its consequences to the last extremity. It was re- 
served for so adventurous a spirit that it should be as successful in love, as 
it had hitherto heen resistless in war. 

After a courtship of a few days, he proposed himself and was condition- 
ally accepted, but what the nature of this condition was, further than that 
it was indispensable, Oon-3ray-stee refused to tell him, until he should 
have given her the strongest assurances that it should be complied with. 
After some hesitation and a consultation with the lovers who urged him 
to give the promise, he declared himself ready to accept the terms of the 
compact. Under her direction he then pledged the word of a warrior, 
that neither peril to person, nor sacrifice of affection should ever prevail 
with him to desist, imprecating the vengeance of Havrmen-dee-zhoo, and 
the persecution of Dairh-shoo-oo^ao-no upon his h<Bad if he failed to 
prosecute to the uttermost, the enterprise, if its accomplishment were 
only possible. 

She told him to bring her the scal^ of a Seneca chief whom she desig- 
nated, who for some reason she chose not to reveal, was the object of her 
hatred. 

The Wyandot saw too late, that he was committed. He besought her 
to reflect, that this man was his bosom friend, they had eaten and drank 
and grown up together — ^and how heavy it would make his heart to think 
that his friend had perished by his hand. He remonstrated with her on 
the cruelty of such a*requisition, on the infamy of such an outrage of con-> 
fidence and the execration which would forever pursue the authoF of an 
action so accursed. But his expostulationfl were made to deaf ears. She 
told him either to redeem hi^ pledge, or consent to be pro^med for a 
lying dofb whose promised Dren wuroithy ever to be heaxd, and then left 
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An hour had hardly ehpfled, before the infuriated Wyandot blaekenel 
his fiice, entered the Seneca Village, tomahawked and scalped his friend, 
and as he rushed out of the lodge shouted the scalp-whoop. In the dark- 
ness of the night his person could not be distinguished, and he was chal* 
lenged by a Seneca to whom he gave his name, purpose, and a defiance 
and then continued his flight But before it had terminated, the long 
mournful scalp-whoop of the Senecas was resounding through th&Wy- 
andol Village ; and the chief had hardly joined in the furious conflict tiax 
ensued between the avengers of his murdered victim and his own Retain- 
ers, before he paid with his life the forfeit of his treachery. 

Afier a deadly and sustained combat for three days and nights, with 
alternate success, the Wyandots were compelled to retire, deserting their 
vUlage and abandoning their famihes to such mercy as might be granted 
by an' infuriated enemy. Those who were left, sunk under the tpmahawk 
and scalping knife — the village was devastated — and the miserable author 
of the bloody tragedy herself perished amid this scene of indiscriminate 
slaughter and desolation. 

This war is said to have continued for a period of more than 30 years, 
in which time, the Wyandots had been forced backwards as far as Lakfs 
Huron and Mich^an. Here they made an obstinate stand, from which all 
the efforts of their relentless enemies to dislodge them were ineffectual. 
Their inveterate hatred of each other was fostered by the war parties of 
the respective tribes, whose vindictive feelings led them to hunt and 'de- 
stroy each other, like so many beasts of the forest. These resulted gene- 
rally in favor of the Wyandots, who, inspirited by these partial successes, 
prepared for more active operations. Three encounters took place, on the 
same day^ two being had on Lake Michigan and one on Lake £rie, and 
which from their savage and exterminating character, closed this long and 
merciless contest. It is somewhat remarkable, as no other tradition makes 
mention of an Indian battle upon water, that one of these, said to have 
occurred on Lake Erie, between Long Point and Fort Talbot, was fought 
in canoes. Of this the following detail is given. 

A large body of Wyandots accompanied by two Ottawas left Lake Hu- 
ron in birch canoes, on a war excursion into the country of the Senecas, 
who had settled at this time, near the head of the Niagara river. They 
put ashore at Long Point to cook, when'one of the Ottawas and a Wyan- 
dot were sent out as spies to reconnoitre. They had proceeded but a short 
^stance from the camp, when they met two Senecas, who had been de- 
spatched by their party for the like purposes, and from whom they instantly 
fled. The Ottawa finding his pursuers gaining upon him, hid himself in 
tlie branches of a spruce tree, where he reinained till the Seneca had 
passed. The Wyandot, fleeter of foot, succeeded in reaching his camp 
and gave the alarm, when the whole body embarked and poshed out into 
the lake. In another moment a party of Senecas was discovered, turnin 
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the tiearest point of land in wooden canoes. Immediately (be war-whoops 
were sounded and the hostile bands began to chant their respective songS; 
As they slowly approached each other, the Wyandots struck a fire, and 
prepared theiiv gum and bark to repair any damage which might occur to 
the canoes. The battle was fought with bows and arrows, and after a 
furious ahd obstinate contest of some hours, in which the carnage was 
dreadful, and the canoes were beginning to fill with blood, water and man- 
gled bodies, the Senecas began to give way. The encouraged, Wyandots 
ftught with redoubled ardor, driving the Senecas to the shore, where the 
conflict was renewed with unabated fury. The Wyandots were victorious, 
and few of the surviving Senecas escaped to tell the story of their defeat. 
One of the prisoners, a boy, was spared and adopted by the nation. Two. 
Wyandots are now living who profess to have seen him, when very far 
advanced in years. 

The two other attacks to which allusion has been made, as occurring 
on the borders of Lake Michigan, were not more fortunate in their issue. 
The Senecas were repulsed with great slaughter. 

Thus, say the Wyandots, originated this long, bloody and disastrous 
Unir, and thus it terminated after proving nearly the ruin of our nation. 

HOTSHUNaRAH. 

Upper Sandusky, March Ist, 1827. 



EARLY SKETCHES OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

The oldest books we possess written by the first, observers of our In- 
dians abound in interest. Among these is a small work by William Wood, 

. who visited Plymouth and Massachusetts soon after their settlement, and 
published his ''New England/ s Prospect,^ in London, in 1634. 

The following extract from this book, (now very scarce,) we make 
here, partly for the purpose which the author declares he had in view in 
writing it, viz. : to excite the special interest of our female readers, though 
the good humour and wit, as well as the benevolence of the»writer, will 

* doubtless commend it to persons of both sexes. That we may not run 
the risk of losing any of the efiect of the quaint, old-fashioned style oi 
the original, we have been careful to preserve the author's orthography- 
and. punctuation, together with the long sentences, for which, as well as 
many of his cont^poraries, he wai% remarkable. We have omitted short 
and unimportant passages in a few places, marked with asterisks. £. 
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^ THE TRIBE THAT GREW OUT OF A SHELL * 

AN OSAGE LEGEND. 

There was a snail living on the banks of the rirer Missouri, where he 
found plenty of food, and. wanted nothing. But at length the waters be- 
gan to rise and overflow its banks, and although the little animal clung 
to a log, the flbod carried them both away : they floated along for many 
days. When the water fell, the poor snail was left in the mud and slime, 
on shore. The heat of the sun^came out so strong, that he was soon fixed 
in the slime and could not stir. He could no longer get any nourish- 
meat. He became oppressed with heat and drought. He resigned him- 
self to his fate and prepared to die. But aU at once, he felt a renewed 
vigour. His shell burst open, and he began to rise. His head gradually 
rose above the ground, he felt his lower extremities assuming- the charac- 
ter of feet and Jegs. Arms extended from his sides. He felt their ex- 
tremities divide into fingers. In fine he rose, under the influence of one 
day's sun, into a: tall and noble man. For a while he remained in a dull 
tnd stupid state. He had but little activity, and no clear thoughts. 
These all came by degreeSj and when his recollections returned^ he re- 
vived to travel bacjc to his native land. 

But he was naked and ignorant. The first want he felt was hunger. 
He saw beasts and birds, as he walked along, but he knew not how to 
kill them. He wished himself again a snail, for he knew how, in thai 
form, to get his food. At lepgth he became so weak, by walking and 
fasting, that he laid himself down, on a grassy bank, to die. He had not 
laid long, when he heard a, voice calling bim by name. " Was-bas-has," 
^exclaimed the voice. He looked up, and beheld the Great Spirit sitting 
n a white horse. His eyes glistened like stars. The hair of his head 
shone like the sun. He could not bear to look upon him. He trembled 
from head to foot Again the voice spoke to him in a mild tone * 
" Was-bas-has ! Why do you look terrified?" " I tremble," he replied, 
because 1 stand before Him who raised roe from the* ground. I am faint 
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and hungry, — ^I have eaten nothing since the floods left me upon the shore 
—a Httle sheU." . • 

The Great Spirit here lifted up his hands and displaying a bow and 
arrows, told him to look at hiuL At a distance sat a bird on a tree. He 
put an arrow to the string, and pulling it with force, brought down the 
beautiful object. At this moment a deer came in sight. He placed ano- 
ther arrow to the string, and pierced it through and through. " These" 
said he, " are your food, and these are your arms," handing him the bow 
and arrows. He then instructed him how to remove the skin of the deer, 
and prepare it for a garment. " You are naked," said he, " and must be 
clothed ; it is now warm, but the skies will change, and bring rains, and 
snow, and coJd winds." Having said this, he also imparted the gift of fire, 
and instructed him how to roast the flesh. He then placed b, collar of 
wampum around his neck. " This," said he, " is your authority over all 
beasts." Having done this, both horse and rider rose up, and vanished 
from his sight. 

Was-bas-has refreshed himself, and now pursued his way to his native 
land. He had seated himself on the banks of the river, and was medita- 
ting on what had passed, when a large beaver rose up from the channel 
and addressed him. " Who art thou ;" said the beaver, *' that comest here 
to disturb my ancient reign ?" «' I am a m«n," he replied ; " I was once a shdl, 
a creeping shd^ ; but who art thou ?" "I am king of the nation of beavers," 
he answered : ^' I lead my people up and down this stream ; we are a busy 
people, and the river is my dominion." " I must divide it vnth you," re- 
torted Was-bas4ias. « The Great Spirit has placed me at the head of 
beaflts and bird^, fishes and fowl ] and has provided me widi the power 
of maintaining my rights." Here he held up the bow and arrows, and 
displayed the collar of shells around his neck. " Come, come," said the 
Beaver, modifying his toi;ie, " I perceive we are brothers. — ^Walk with me 
to my lodge, and refresh yourself i|fter your journey," and so saying he 
led the way. The Snail-Man willingly obeyed his invitiction, and had 
no reason to repent of his confidence. They soon entered a fine large vil» 
lage, and his host led him to the chiefs lodge. It was a well-built room, 
of a cone-shape, and the floor nicely covered with mats. As soon as 
they were seated, the Beaver directed his wife and daughter to prepare 
food for their guest. While this was getting ready, the Beaver chief 
thought he would improve his opportunity by making a fast friend of so 
superior a being ; whom he saw, at the same time, to be but a novice. 
'He informed him of the method they had of cutting down trees, with their 
teeth, and of felling them across streams, so as to dam up the water, and de- 
scribed the method of finishing their dams with leaves and clay. He also 
instructed him in the way of erecting lodges, and with other wise and 
lessonable conversation beguiled the time. His wife and daughter now 
entered, bringing in vessels of fresh peeled popbr, and willow, and s 
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fits, ancUalder bark, which is the most choice food known to them. Of 
* this, Waa-has-has made a merit of tasting, while his entertainer devoured 

it with pleasure. He was pleased with the modest looks and deportment of 
-tba chiefs daughter, and her cleanly and neat attire, and her assiduous 
.at^tion to die comn^mds of her.&ther. This was ripened into esteem 
. by the visit he made J^^er. . A mutual attachment ensued. A union was 

proposed to.the father, who was rejoiced to iSnd so advanljageous a match 

for his daughter, A great feast was prepared, to which all the bearers, 
.^nd other animals on gopd terms with them, were invited. The Snail- 
Julan and the BeaverrMaid were thus united, and this union is t|^ (»rigin 
:pi the Osages. So it is said by the old people. ' i 



THE BOY WHO SET A SNARE FOR THE SUN; 



. , THE OMGm OF THE KUG-B-BEENG-WA-KWA,* OR DOMOUSE. 

FROM THE ODJIBWA ALGONQUIN. " 

At the time when ,the animals reigned in the earth, they had killed all 

' but a girl, and her Iktle brother, and these two were living in fear and se- 
clusion. The boy was a perfect pigmy, and never grew beyond the stature 

■'of a small infant \ but the gfirl increased with her years, so that the labor 
of providing food and lodging devdyed whoUy on her. She went out 

' daily to get wood for their lodge-fire, and took her little brother along that 
no accident might happen to him ; for he waa too littio to leave alone. A 

> big bird might have flown away with him. She made him a bow and 

- arro#s, and said to him one day, <' I vnU leave you behind where I have 
been chopping — ^you must hide yourself, and you wiU soon see the Git- 
shee-gitshiee-gaun, ai see-ug or snow birds, come and pick the wdrms out of 
the wood, where I have been chopping," (for it vrasin the winter.) ^ Shoot 
one of them and bring, it home." He obeyed her, and tried his best to kill 
one, but came home unsuccessful. She told him he must not despair, bi|t 
try again the uexi day. She . accordingly left him at the place she got 

-wood, and returned. Towards nightfall, she heard. his little footsteps on 
the. snow, and he caA^e in exultingLy, and threw down one of the birds, 
which he had killed. <^ My sister," said he, ^ I wish you to.^kin it and 

: stretch the skin, and when I have IdUed more, I will hav^e a coat made 
out of them." " But what shall we do with the body ?" said she : for as yet 
men had not begun to eat animal food, but lived on. vegetables alone. 
^ Gut it in two," he answered, << and season our pottage irith one: half of it 

• BUna Womaa* . 
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iit'a dme.^' ;9he^ 0(>. Tk» boy/#lo was of a 1re]^|fiiii^iiBkiiir«,^€^ 
itMiied £19 tai^Tfs, and Sttctff^ed ill leiltftig ten biirftt, 6xAt( lki& bHom ef 

*6i8ttt',''iwud ife one' fey, ««arct«re«D alone In tJte^cAM^ l»^M*€il)*dir 
Wkf &ving'?'< She toM him ibat tUbise^ thWjr fe^f^idMilnelirfaoila^' dtestto^ 
1fi%ir y^ites HVM fn a eeitain qiiamir, a<nd that le nutiiBt by^no hteans:^ 
4n'Hiit «!'«:&». T!ife drily SerViftcr to inHaiiifr Ws curfeiity ahd ttwtee Ms 
^^Wbn/iuid )he isbb^ ^er toK^ ahdt»%lil in fhdt 

'direetidh. After ^Udbg a loixg tii»e attd iiie^fiikg hittMtig, he ^bedamo 
%^i tM Iky doi^n^ a 'kntiS, #lier6 the tttn: had liieited the'toow. He 
fell fast asleep ; and while sleeping/ the iifun iki^ ik> hot upon hkn, that h 
shiged and drew up his bird-skin coat, so that when he awoke and 
stretched himself, be felt bound: in^it^aarit were. He^ looked down and 
saw the damage done to his coat He flew into a passion and upbraided 
the syfb^ «ndit<)tre<l^QOgefHpm ^^fA it. <^I^: |i9| tl|Rfkv ycK| ;i9?e too 
high," said he, **I shall rerenge myself" 

On coming home he related his disaster to his sister, and kmented bit* 
terly the s^oHing of his coat. He would not eat He lay down as one 
that iasb, aM did t)bt Mir, or inove ^^^ ik>siti6n %i t^n'dfat^y 'though she 
tried all she could to arouse him. At the end of ten dap, he turned over, 
and then lay ten days on the other side. When he got up, he told his 
'i^stelr to make him a toffre, for he meant tocotdiihe son. fihe said she 
iKid nodtlng; btiit Abally recoliected a little pl(ec« of dtiedd^rfs line w,tltet 
ik^rfk^to had kin, which riie soon made into a, string miable'Tor.aJiBq^« 
^Bttt the^idcnnent she i^howed irto faim, he-told Kerit wMkl:not do, aiad 
^kidker g^t-isbmethingebb. Shid sidd i^e lad hdlhing-^(^ihjg at liiL 
<A:<;lM^eA»aaglit of her hair, and puUiag some of^it nutof her kMf 
4nade a^striiig. But heinstiaitly said k wocdd qqt dns^er, and bid h^, 
^yiAtifl^, and w9& authority, make Idm a noose, dhe told him theafe 
^w«s bodiiiig tb mak^ it of, and went out of dse lodgci Sheaoid to hfir- 
ItoB*, whe& she had got without the lodge, and iniiile she was -idl aiott0| 
^ileow obewy indapin." This she did, and twiitihg daem into a tiny 
^mUnhe. bandit it toiler br^lHor. The moment he saw this curioiis 
'hika he was ae%h«6d< ^ This will do,'' he said, ^d idcunediateiy put ii 
'tb*his]|ioatl(«nd began polllng'it tkrou^h his lips ; and as ksi as he dvew 
'fli^clMnged-it intoa red^etal cotd, which he wound around his: body and 
<1^0t3Klei», t31 he l^ad a krge qiianfity. He then pi?epla»d hannelf, and 
'iel6utaMeA^ermidftight;tliat bemigiacaieh the sub' before it role. 
^He "^jt^ bis snate on a' spot just whare ^ sun would strike the' land, as 
1t'¥€»e aboi^ the earth's <li»c ; and sure «»>tigh, te ciiii|B^ftke snn/ad that 
'it^Was^ held fast in the cWd,aiid did %ibt rise. 

"The ai^vinals \i^o mledthe earth were itittnediately jput^ntoia great 
-eivn^iOn. *rhey^itd^ no light They calkd a council Wdd»dlen]^ 
the matter, and to appoint sooio one: toi go and cut the cord — ^for this 



I ^iW^fbB^t^^.^Sf^^^ ^^Wm^ pf the[S^It w^ul4;:ba^^^o• 
,^^r^pa|l|WaP:I^eaz.:V>'Ule9l. At .last the dorxxtoaae updeitpf^k ij^%r.^at 

tW» tii®ft ]^- dagiPWiF!^ ^ V .tageet Miupal in the wptU. wW it 
v^^opd^^iapritjIcH^ j|k« a^^fDfins^Ai^ When, it gj^t ta^he pl^, where tlie 
,fm.vii^^.s9flUMd^ite.W 9{p<df0,,AQ4ri^];ii,,?^tk 

.:;^e.h^:9nd. the lop. of .i^ caKftfs twaa reduced to etiorsopus h^ps ef 

ashes. It succeeded, however, in cutting the cord with its teeth^.and firi^e- 
, i|^. the jun, hvt4t w^A , x^lupod : to a -Tery. f^piall ^^^ a^ 4^ lem&ined 



AM>PATA SAJPA; 

THE FIRST-WIFE. 

A 1^IlADI7ION 0#-THE DAOOTAHS. 

whom sl^e Jbadi tfaro children. They ; U^ togiether. in.spreat.b^pin^ 
. .|fhichrrWiBf?,ftiJ^^ ty the. ^^^^9^.pi^ %# W?- r^^^^^^ A^y 
,jiiy|jdipnj||ie:pw^ sWn^^ifaes -they built th^ wigwapa , in ihe.fpr^ft, 
., iiear ^le hai^ c^ a. strj^noi^jw^ they ps^ their, canoe up.apd.dpyya.the 
rivers. In th^^^^yij^ahey;^ j§jsh,,wben. they yere t^red of yv^ ^fjff^ 
J |i|i the,i^i^9^i^,3e9/3<^ jth^yj^:ept on the open grounds i in the wipt^r^ they 
^ jg^qs^^their ^afnp.in a fhelteced pcfiition, in the. reopds. The very c^^n^ 
.^f ihek.ciitpp,,^WrWWi^^^^ for tbej; wexe^alwfty* w th^,|([^fc- 

,, qi^jlbf j?pfj[i€ilji^g;new. iTh^y had pilemy> and i*i?y .w«mt^ .npti^4g. 

,In this.infuiper;ttm4^ 3^^^ ^f ^'^^^^^^^^^S^ passedaway. , Bptitso 

.,-^ftjgjBeaefijtjj^^ thj^jrepijtation ofhejj bugbaniin t^ tj;^be 

jiiuv^^ 8^^ ^e SQpn,c^e to be. x^garded as. a MTeetshahstphy Atap^e,, or 

phief This opened. a ipew. field for his ambijdon.,and. pride. fThe fame 

. . pf a chief, it is; weU .koowm, i? p|len increased by the .pTOibeir.pf hi? wives. 

l3iS;lQdge;was nowt^rpnged w^ .Some., came. tp consult him; 

. spn^e to.g^n Jus laTour. ,AU.thi&gave Ap^pato $apa n unealin^^ss^^for 

iiie J^ed People I92;e l;ab^»^irintQr8,a^^ to show hospitality. . The:fi];s^th^pg 

tbatxaufed s^ jai:^4i|3|i;]]^d9,s?a^,th^ ruinpuridiat her husband ,wa^ ahput 

to take a sew wife. This was like a poison in her veins ; for she had a big 

heart She was much attached to her husband, and she could not bear 

^:th/^.idefi pf ghayingi jiigi,|ij||re(^iqxtf :c^ith. ajoipther. But she found that the 

,,^eia J^d. fadfeady got.atr<5;ig,hpld of her hnsband's mi»d, and her xewpn- 

...ftfa^ces ^id pttle gPPd- H.e. d^fi^nded himaelf on.the ground, that it wonild 

give him greater influenc5,ifl.tlje.t»jbe if be took.the daugjhter of a..:(jQted 
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chief. But before he had ' time to bring her to hii lodge, Ampata ^Sapa 
had fled from it, taking her two children, and returned to her father's 
lodge. Her father lived at some distance,' knd here she remained a short 
time in quiet. The whole band soon moved up the Mississippi, to their 
hunting ground. She was glad to go with them, and would, indeed, have 
been glad to go any where, to get farther from the lodge of her feithless 
husband. 

Here the winter wore at^my. When the Spring opened, they came 
back again to the banks of the river, and mended and fitted up the canoes, 
which they had left in the fall. In these they put their furs, and de- 
scended to the Sails of St. Anthony. Atnpata Sapa lingered behind a 
short time the morning of their embarkation, as they began to draw near 
the rapids which precede tlie great plunge. Ske then put her canoe in 
the water, and embarked with her children. As she approached the fells, 
the increasing velocity of the current rendered the paddles of but little 
use. She rested with her's suspended in her hands, while she arose, and 
uttered her lament : 

"It was him only that I loved, with tbe love of my. heart It was for 
him that I prepared, with joy, the fresh killed meat, and swept with 
boughs my lodge-fire. It was for him I dressed the skin of the noble deer, 
and worked, with my hands, the Moccasins that graced his feet. 

I waited while the sun ran his daily course, for his return from the 
chase, and I rejoiced in my heart when I heard his manly footsteps ap- 
proach the lodge. He threw down his burden at the door — ^it was a 
haunch of the deer ; — I flew to prepare the meat for his use. 

My heart was bound up in him, and he was all the world to me. But 
he has left me for another, and life is now a burden which I cannot bear. 
Even my children add to my griefs-^they look so much like him. How 
can I support life, when all its moments are bitter ! I have U^ed up my 
voice to the Master of life. I have asked him to take back that life, which 
he gave, and which I no longer wish. I am on the current that hastens 
to fulfil my prayer. I see the white foam of the water. It is my shroud. 
I hear the deep murmur from below. It is my funeral sohg. Farewell. 

It was too late to arrest her course. She had approached too near the 
abyss, before her purpose was discovered by her friends. They behfeld 
her enter the foam — they saw the dtnoe for an instant, on the verge, and 
then disappear for ever. Such was the end of Ampata Sapa ; and they say 
her cafloe can sometimes be seen^ by ij^oonlight, plungmg over the falls. 



Internal dissention has done more to destroy the Indian power in 
America, than the white man*s sword. Could the tribes learn the wis- 
dom of confederation, they might yet be saved. This is a problem now 
ufiderg«oin^ ah inteTdstiDg process of solution* 



MUKAKEE MINDEMOEA; 

OR, 

THE TOAD-WOMAN. 

AN ODJIBWA TALE. 

pREAT good luck once happened to a young woman who was living all 
alone in the wooas, with nohod j; near her hut her little dog, for, to her sur- 
prise, she found fresh meat every morning at her door, Sh^ felt very 
anxious to know who it was that supplied her, and watching one morning, 
very, early, she saw a hand&ome young man deposit the meat. After his 
being seen by her, he became her husband, and. she had a son by him. 
One day not long after this, the man did not return at evening, as usual, 
from hunting. She waited tilljate at night, but all in vain. Next day 
she swung her baby to sleep in its tikenagun, or cradle; and then said to 
her dog : " Take care of your brother whilst I am gone, and when he 
cries, halloo for me," The cradle was inade of the finest wampum, and> 
all its bandages and decorations were ot the same costly material After 
a short, time the woman heard the cry of her faithful dog, and running 
home as fast as she could, she found her child gone and the dog too. 
But on looking round, she saw pieces of the wampum of her child's cradle 
bit off by the dog, who strove to retain the child and prevent his being 
parried off by an old woman called Mukakee Mindemoea, or the Toad- 
Woman. The mother followed at full speed, and occasionally came to 
lodges inhabited by old wOmen, who told her at what time the thief had 
passed ; they also gave her shoes, that she might follow on. There were 
a number of these old women, who seemed as if they were all prophetesses. 
Each of them would say to her, that when she arrived in pursuit of her 
stolen child at the next lodge, she must set the toes of the moccasins they 
had loaned her pointing homewards, and they would return of themselves. 
She would get others from her entertainers farther on, who would also 
give her directions how to proceed to recover her son. She thus followed 
in the pursuit, from valley to valley, and stream to stream, for months and 
years ; when she came, at length, to the lodge of the last of the friendly old 
Nocoes, or grandmothers, as they were called, who gave her final instruc. 
tions how to proceed. She told her she was near the place where her son 
was, and directed her to build a lodge of shingoob, or cedar boughs, near 
the old Toad- Woman's loijlge, and to make a little bark dish and squeeze 
her milk into it. " Then," she said, " your first child (meaning the dog) 
will come and find you out." She did accordingly, and in a short time 
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she heard her son, now grown, going btit to hunt, with his dog, calling on 
to him, ^' Monedo Pewaubik (that ilB, Steel or Spirit Iron,) Twee ! 
Twee!" She then set ready the dish and filled it with her milk. The 
dog soon scented it and came info th^ lodge'; she placed it before him. 
" See my child," said she, addressing him, " the food you used to have 
from me, your mother." The dog weht and told his young master that 
he had found his real mother ] and inf6rtn^(t him^fhat the old woman, whom 
he caMed his mother, was not his mother^ that she had stolen him when an 
infant in his cradle, and that: he had Imi^lf Miowed her in hopes of get- 
ting him back. The young man and hil dog then went on their hunting 
excursion, and brought back a great quaJiGLtity of meat of all kinds. He 
said to his pretended mother, as he laid it down, "Send some to the 
stranger that has arrived lately." Thfe old hag answered, " No ! why 
should 1 send to her — the Sheegowish."* He insiiSted ; and she ^t last 
consented to take something, throwing it in at the door, vnth the remark, 
^ My son gives you, or feeds you this." But it was of such an offensive 
nature, that she threw it immediately oiit after her. 

After this the young niati paid the stranger a visit, at her lodge of cedai: 
boughs, and partook of her dish of milk. She then told him she was his 
real mother, and that he had been stolen away frpm her by the detestable 
Toad- Woman, who was a witch. He was not quite convinced. She 
said to huh, " Feign yourself sick, when you go home, and when the 
Toad-Woman asks what ails you, say that you want to see your cradle ^ 
for your cradle was of wampum, and your faithful brother, ttie dog, bit a 
piece off to try and detain you, which I picked up, as I followed .in your 
tfack. They Were real wampum, white and blue, shining and beautiful.'* 
^he then showed him the ;^ieces. He went home and did as his reiA 
mother bid him. "Mother," said he, "why am 1 so different in my 
looks from the rest of your children ?" " Oh," said she, " it was a very 
bright clear blue sky when you were born ; that is the reason." When 
the Toad- Woman saw he was ill, she asked what she could do for him. 
He said nothing would do him good, but the sight of his cradle. She ran 
immediately and got a cedar cradle ; but he said " That is not my cradle." 
She went and got one of her own children's cradles, (for she had four,) but 
he turnedlhis head and said, " That is not mine." She then produced the 
real cradle, and he saw it was the same, in substance, with the pieces the 
other had shown him ; and he was convinced, for he could even see the 
iharks of the dog's teeth upoii it. 

He soon got well, and went out hunting, and killed a fat bear. He and 
his dog-brother theh stripped a tall pine of all its branches, and stuck the 
carcass oh the top, taking the usual sign of tis having killed an animal — 
the tongue. TEle told the Toad- Woman where he had left it, saying, " fi 
is very fa^, even W the end oif the ibarth." She answered, " It is not so for 
* Sheegowtss, a widoW) and mowigh, something nasty. 
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bat I can g«t it," so off she set. As soon as she was gone, the young man 
and his dog killed the Toad- Woman's children, and staked them on each 
side of the door, with a piece'^of M in their mouths, ^d then went to his 
. real mother and hastened her departure with them. The Toad-Woman 
spent a long time in finding the bear, and had much ado in climbing the 
tree to get down the Carcass; As she got near home, she saw the children 
looking out, apparently, with the M in their mouths, and was angry at 
them, saying, " Why do you destroy the pomatum of your brother:" But 
her fury was great indeed, when she saw they were killed and impaled* 
She ran after the fugitives as fast as she could, and was near overtaking 
them, when the young man said, " We are pressed hard, but let this stay 
her progress," throwing his fire steel behind him, which caused the Toad- 
Woman to slip and fall repeatedly. But still she pursued and gained on 
them, whes 1l^ threw behind him his flint, -vidtich again Iretarded her, for 
it made her s^paitd stumble, so that her knees were bleeding; but she 
continued to follow on, and was gainin|^ ground, when the young man 
said, << Let the Oshau shaw go min un (snake ^rry) spring up to detain 
her," and immediately these berries spread like scarlet all over the path 
fcr a longdistance, which she could not avoid stooping down to pick and 
eat Stm she went on, and was again advancing on them, when the 
young man at last, said to the dog, " Brdther, chew her into mumixty, for 
she plagues us." So the dog, turning round, seized her aiid tore h^ to' 
pieces, and th^ escaped. 



Death is firightful, or wetcott^e, according to the thepriesi men have of it 
To the Indian, it is a pleasing and welcome event. He believes a fu,tui;<^ 
«t»te to be one of rewards, aad restitutions, and not of punishments. 

The Ii^kn idea of patadBse is the idea of the orientals. It c^wisti of, 
setumalities, not spiritualities. He expects ihe scene 4o furaisi^ him 6M0 
<aid plenty. Sade and plei^ make the Indian-s haf^ei^ hepr^ nod hift 
heaven is bat n ^ight transcript of his earth. 

Paganism and idolatry, require more mysteries for thSir support thas 
Christianity. The Christian has but one God, existing in ^re^ hypostases. 
It would be below the trtith to say that ^ Indian hsa one bimdied tfaoiBp 
sahdgods. 

The Hindoos worship their multiform gods of the earth, air and sea.' 
The Nor^ America;h Indian only believes in them. He worshq» (he 
Great Spirit 

Wild thpyghts are often bright thoughts, but like the wild leapfe of a 
fneuntain torrent, they are evanescent and unequal. We are dazzled 
|by a single i$^ure jj^ an Indian speech, but it is too often lijce a spiaric 
^l^d a shp^nrer of f^be^ 



THE FLIGHT OP THE SHAWNEES PROM 
THE SOUTH. • 



A M0HE6AN TJIAPITIQN. 



Metqxon States, that the Shawnees were, in ancient times, \<^Ie they 
lived in the south, defeated by a confederacy of surrounding tribes, and in 
danger of being totally cut off and annihilated, had it not been for the in- 
terference of the Mohegans and Delawares. An alliance between them 
and the Mohegans, happened in this way. Whilst the Mohegans lived 
at Schodack, on the Hudson river, a young warrior of that tribe visited 
the Shawnees, at their southern residence, and formed a close friendship 
with a young warrior of his own age. They became as brothers, and 
vowed for ever to treat each other as such.. 

The Mohegan warrior had returned, and been some years living mth 
his nation, on the banks of the Chatimac, or Hudson, when a general war 
^broke out against the Shawnees. The restless and warlike disposition of 
diis ^tribe, kept them constantly embroiled with their neighJbourB. They 
were unfaithful to their treaties, and this was the cause of perpetual troubles 
and wars; At^leiigth the nations of. the south resolved, by. a general ef- 
forty to rid themselves of so troublesome a people, and began a war, in 
wluch' the Shawnees were defeated, battle after battle, with great lo^. In 
this emergency, the Mohegan thought of his Shawnee brother, and re- 
solved to rescue him. . He raised a war-party and being joined by the Le- 
napees, since called Delawares, they marched to their relief^ and brought 
off the remnant of the tribe to the coiintry of the Lenapees. Here they 
wore put under the charge of the latter, as their grand&ther. 

Thoy were now, in the Indian phrase, put between their grandfather's 
knees, and treated as little children. Their hands were clasped and tied 
together — ^that is to say, they were taken under dieir protection, and 
formed a close alliance. But still, sometimes the child would creep out 
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under the old mati's legs, and get into trouble — ^implying that the Shaw* 
nees could" never forget their warlike propensities. 

The events of the subsequent history of this tribe, after the settlement 
of America are well known. With the Lenapees, or Delawares, they mi- 
grated westward. 

The above tradition was received from the respectable and venerable 
chief, above named, in 1827, during the negotiation of th^eaty of BtOtee 
des Morts^ on Fox river.. At diis treaty hispeofde, bearing the modern 
name of Stockbridges, were present, having, within a few years, migrated 
firom their former position in Oneida county. New York, to the waters of 
Fox river, in Wisconsin. 

Metoxon waa a man of veracity^ and: of reflective and temperate habits, 
nnited to urbanity of manners, and estimable qualities of head and heart, 
as I had occasitm to know from several yeara* acquaintance with him, be- 
fore Jt% and his- people went from Vernon to the. west, as well as after ht 
migrated thither. . , 

. The tradition, perlmps with the nabiral partiality of a tribesman, laya 
too much stress upcm a nobla and generous act. of individual and tribal 
friendship, but is not inconaistant with other relations, of the early flouth« 
ern position, and irrliscible temper of the Shawnee triba Their name it- 
aelf, which is a derivative from Oshd*w«&-ong, tbs place of the South, ia 
strong presumptive evidence of a former residence in^ ok origin from^ tfat 
extrentie south. Mr. John Johnston, who was for maay years the govern* 
ment agent of this tribe a:t Piqua, in Ohio, traces them, in an articls.intbe 
Archffilogia. Americana (vd. 1, p. 273) to the Su^nee river in Florida. 
Mn Gallatin, in the second volume of the sam^e work (p. 65) points out 
their tracks from historical sources of undoubted aulShority, to the banks 
of the upper Savannah, in Georgia ; but remarks that they haye only been 
well known to us since 1680. They are firdt mentioned in our scattered 
Indian annds, by De Laet, in^ 1632. 

It may further be &aid^ in relatibu to Metoxon^s tradition, thi^. there it 
authority for asserting, that in the flight of the Shawnees frbm'the south) 
a part of them descended the Kentucky river west, to the Ohio valley, 
where, in after times, the Shawnees of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
rather fotmed a re^union with this division of their kindred than led the 
way for them. 



To depart one step from barbarism, is to take one step towards civiliaa- 
tion. To abandon the lodge of bark-^to throw aside the blanket — to dis- 
continue the use of paints--or to neglect the noctuiiial orgies of the wa- 
beno, are as certain indications of incipient civilization, as it unquestioii- 
ably is, to substitute alphabedcal characters for rude hieroglyphica, or to 
prefer the regular cadences of the gamut, to the wild chanting of the cUh 
chigwun. 



THE OU^DfRl^PH) iHffl TftB HM8 MOWN fflff ITS «KBf. 

Tfltt&E tv«ts o»ce a Mttft \«iio fotinid koxusidf^ alone M lh§ worldv Hi 
loidtvr not wbemee be ctmey n^rndio Weve hl& paPMls, mud be wanderei 
about from place to place, in searcb of something. At last be he6aim 
«rearied snd feU Asleep; He dreaaKed thait be beaid a voiee saying, 
f^ Nobis," tbat s^ my grandcbild. Wben be awoke be acttially beard 
tike word r^peisUed, and lookiagt around, be saw a tiny little aidmal 
ban^ big enougb to be seen afh ^ ^j^tl .Wbile doubtkg wb^tor tbe 
Voice eouid c6me from sucb a diminutive eoorce, the iittle animal said te 
hfaki^ ^ My gsandson, you wiH call me Bosb^kwa-dosb. Wby iffe you 4e 
desolate. LiBten to me, and yeti sbali fiud friends and be bappy^ 
Vevr mx»t take me ^p and bind ihe to y^yar body, and fieter put me 
uMej and sudceas in bfe shall attend yo«|.'^ He obeyed the voice, sewing 
Uf^ tiie little anhnai in the foids of a stm^ , or narrow beh, wbicb he Ue3 
Kioimd bis body, at b» nat^ He then set out in seaveb of some one likd 
khnjself, or otiier object fie walked a long time in woods witboi;^ seeing 
^tem «r anaimal. He seemed all alone in the w(»rld. At length be came 
to a place where a stump was cut, and on going ovef a bill tie descried k 
large tdwii in a pkdn. A wide read led through the middle of it; but 
v^bat'seetned strange was, that oin an6 side tkdrt were no inhabitants in 
theMges^ While the '0&^ ride wa»tUu^ly Inhabited. He walked boldly 
jme the town. 

Tbe aahabitBBts came out and mU ; ^^W^y here is the being we i»f^e 
beard so much of-— here is Anish-in-£-ba. See his eyes, and bis teeth in 
a half circle — see the Wyaukenawbedaid 1 ^ee bis bowels, how they are 
iKttied ;"*-Hfor it seems they sowld Ipok ibfewgb Wm. The king^ son, the 
MNidMb^wM, tvfas fiaititttlarly kind to im, mi filing htm bnXber-in-kin 
4Wnmnded ibath^ should be lakevt ^ bis fa&er^s lodg^ bsA Tedeived witb 
4IM^^. The Idbg ^wh bim one of bis daughters. These pec^«f, 
(wi^ afo siq^^osed'to ike bMdi«n,tbiit^bdse aaiik iii 4he aeaie of ibeing % 
|# a|eit^»ca)^)l»^kflea 1^^ of tbttff ^^liaae in |)ky and spe^ mi IriftTs el 
various kinds. When some time bad passed, and be bad be«0i«e m 
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feeAad and resttod^ be \mr iavded to joia in these 9pom Tlie' £nt leel 
tiFbicli they pat iiim to, was the trial of froet At some dista&ce was a 
kurge body of ffosea water, aisd the trial eotositted ia lying down aaked 
an the ice, and seeiog' who couid endufe the longest He weat oat widi 
two ydaof nletk) who begin, by puUkig off theit garmeats, and lying 
down on their faces. .He did likewise, only keeping on the narrow magjo 
belt^mththetiay little animal sewed in it ; for he feltthat in' thicr alone was 
td be his r^noe* and preservation. His competiloia laughed- aad titteared 
duriag die early pait of the mght, and amused themselves by thoughts ofi 
faiS fi^ Once they called oat to hktfy bat he riiade ao reply. He felt a 
manifest warmth given out by his belt. About midnight finding they were 
iftiB, he ealled out to them, in rettim,-^^ What I" sAid be, ^^9ie ybu be- 
fttunbed already, I aift but just beginning to ieel a little eoM." All was^aif 
fence. H^, how^i^e^ k^ his position till early day break, when he got 
«l^ ai4 went to them. They were, both quite dead, and froaen m hard) 
dksl the flesh had barsted out under thrir fingbr aaik, and their teeA 
stood out As he looked Biore ciesely^ What Was hiil surprise to find theitt 
both transformed into buffiilo cows. He tied them together, aad caitied 
them towarda the Tillage As he came in; stghl^ those who had wished 
his death ware disappointed, but the Mhu^kewis, who was reiedly hia 
frielid, rejoiced. << See \" said he <' but one peraon appr<)aehei%--7lt is my 
hrotber-tn-law.'' He then, threw down the carcasses ill trtaaiph^ but -it 
was found that Iby their death he had reMcared two^ ii^bitants to the 
before empty lodges^ «nd he afterward peroeived, that every one of these 
beings, whom he kiUed^ had the like effect^ So thai the depopukted paH 
of the village soon became filled with p60fi^ 

The neat test Aey put him to, was the trial of speed. He was dial- 
lebged to the race ground, and began his careelp with Mie whom he 
ttotight to b^ a man ; but every thing was endbanted here^ for he seoi 
discovered that his compedtor was a large black bear. The animal 
aiitrtin him, tore up the ground, and sported before him^ and put out its 
kurge claws as if to frightm him. He thought df bis little guardian spirit 
kk the belt^ and wishing to have the swiftness of the Kakake, i. e. 
tqparrow hawk, he found himself rising from the ground, and with 
th(9 speed of this bird he outwent his tival, and won the race, while 
Ae bdar came up exhausted and lolling out his tongue. His friend the 
Mudj^kewis sto<Ml ready, with hie « war-club^ at the goal, and the 
iaroment the beat came up> dispatobed him. He then turned to the 
assembly, who had wished his fri^ad and brother's death, and «fter ra- 
^oashing them, he lifted up his club and began to sky them on every 
side. They fell in heaps on all sides ; but it was plain to be seen, the 
■obmatit they fell,* that th^y w^e toot BMn, bttf tfaimalSjr-^oxes, wdves, 
ligets, l3mxes, and ^ther kinds, lay thick arcted the Mudj^kewis. 

'fitiS the vi&gten wate «iet satisfied. Thdy thought the trial of fros^ 
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hftd not been fairly accomplkhed, and wiahed it repeated. He agreed to 
repeat it, but being ^Eitigued with the race, he undid his guardian bel^ and 
laying it under his head, fell asleep. When he awoke, he ' felt re- 
freshed, and feeling strong in his own strength, he weiit forwaid to 
renew the trial on the ice, but quite forgot the belt, nor did it at all occur 
to him when he awoke, or when he lay down to repeat the trid. 
About midnight his limbs became stiff, the blood soon ceased to circulate, 
and he was found in the morning, a stiff corpse. The victors took 
him up and carried him to the village, where the loudest tomuk of vie* 
torious joy was made, and they cut the body into a thousand pieces, that 
each one might eat a |>iece. 

The Mudj6kewis bemoaned his fate, but his wife was inconsolable. She 
lay ui a state of partial distraction, in the lodge. As she lay here, she 
thought she heard some one groaning. It was repeated through the night, 
and in the morning, she carefully scanned the plac^, and running her fingers 
through the gra^s, she discovered the secret belt, on the spot where Iter hus* 
band had last reposed. " Aubishin 1'' cried the belt-Mhat is, untie me, or 
unloose me. Looking carefully, she found the small seam which enclosed 
the tiny little animal. It cried out the more earnestly " Aubishin !" and 
when she had carefully ripped the seams, she beheld, to her surprise, a mi- 
nute, naked little beast, smaller than the smallest new born mousie, without 
any vestige df hair, except at the tip of its tail, it could crawl a few inches^ 
bftt reposed from fatigue. It then went forward again* -At^each movement 
it would pupov>ee^ that is to say, shake itself, like a dog, and at each shake it 
became larger* This it continued until it acquired the str^gth and size of 
a middle sized dog, when it rsn off 

The mysterious dog ran. to the lodges, about the village, looking for the 
bones of his friend^ which he carried to a secret place, and as fast as he 
found tliem arranged all in their natural order. Atlength he had formed all 
the skeleton complete, except the heel bone of one foot It so happened that 
two sisters were out of the camp, according to custom, at the time the body 
was cut up, and this heel was sent out to them. The dog hunted every 
lodge, and being satisfied that it was not to be found in the camp, he sought 
it outside of it, and found the lodge of the two sisters. The younger sister 
was pleased to see him, and stdmiied and patted the pretty dog, but the elder 
sat mumbling the very heel-bone he was seeking, and was surly and sour, 
and repelled the dog, although he looked most wistfully up in her face, 
^hile she sucked the bone from one side of her mouth to the other. At last 
she held it in such a manner that it made her cheek stick out, when the dog, 
by a quick spring, seized the cheek, and tore cheek and bone away and 
^ed. 

He now completed the skeleton, and placing himself before it, uttered a 
hollow, low, long-drawn-out-howl, when the bones came compactly toge^ 
iher. He then modulated his howl, when the bones knit together and 
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became tens^. The tliiid ho«ri brdngffat sinews u^n tbem, and the fourth, 
flesh. He theii turned his he^d upwards, looking into the sky, and gave 
a howl, which caused every one in the village to startle, and d^e gromid 
itself to tremble, at which the ^breath entered intoiiis body, and he first 

'breathed and then arose. "Hy kowl" I have. overslept myself he 
exclaimed, <^ I will be too late for the trial" <^Trial !" said the dog, << I told 

' you never to let me be separate ft€m your body, you have neglected this. 
You wei^e defeated, and your frozen body cut into a thousand pieces, and 

'-scattered over the viDage, bat my skill has restored you. Now I will de- 
clare myself to you, and shb wwha and what I am I" 
He then began to fofowee, or shake himself, and at every shake, he 

^ grew. His body became heavy and massy, his legs thick and long, with 

- big clumsy ends, or feet He still shook himself, and rose and swelled. 
' 'A- lon^ snoiit grew ftom his heady and twogreat shining teeth out of his 

' mouth. His skin remained as it was, naked, and* only a tuft of i^r' 
grew oii his tail.' He rose up abover the trees. ' He was enornious. . ^ I 
shduld fill the earth," said he, << were I to exert my utmost ipower, and all 
there is on the earth would not satisfy me to eat Neither. could it fatten, 

\me or do me good. I should want more. It were useless^ therefore, and 
the giA I have, I will bestow on you. The aninaals shall henceforth be 

- your food: They were not designed to feed bn man, neither shall they 
' hereaf^r do 'it, but shaH feed him, and he' only shall prey on beasts. But 
' you will respect^ me, and hot eat my kind. 

[The preceding is a traditionary tale of Maidosegee, an aged and respected htmtery 
of Sault-ste-Mairie, wbo was the ruling chief of the band of Chippewas at those ftUs, 
and the progenitor of the present line of mling chiefs. It is preserved ttomgfa the 
' ' Johnston family, where he was a frequent gaest, priof to 1810, and was happy to wl^e 
away many of -hi» winter's eveningsi in retnm foe the ready bospitalitiies which were 
sdre to await: him at the house of the .Indian's friend.] 
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THE TRADITIONARY STORY OF THE RED HEAD AND HIS 
TWO SONS. 

BT XrAfiDfdl, Alt AGBD ODJIBWA CHlBT. 

Mabh-kwa-sha'KWong, was a first rate hunter,, and he loved the chase 
exceedingly, and pursued it with un(^easing vigilance. One day, on his 
return home, arriving at his lodge, he was informed by his two sons, who 
were but small |hen, that they were very lonesome, because their mother 
was in the habit of daily leaving them alone, and this occurred so soon as 



^he«taited«pon'kisdtt%joliasa n£lmcitonm1i9nttQ.JliUn^m^^ 
MSisMcwMhat-hvr^og, but lie 9a11med.fullyjawara.0f. k] :be:|o^ histbqya 
in ibis arms aod Idssed .them, and rtoldtheia.lbatlli^tfl/Otb^ 
ianiHropevly and wasaetiag ifae.paarti.of -a :iirioked and.'&itUAfa.woimiip. 
'ButiMtsk-kiva'eha^kwoDg behaved: towaids his wfe asdf: ignorantof J^r 
'^e coiURse. ODemoiiting^Tising Tery. eatly, hAtpU: bjflfaqpe tobtfklce.f^iap.* 
TTage^ and: that they imast.aot be lonaaiime, . faa aha el^k^, f^jf^toed ^bfifXi 
•aat ^ absent 4hemaeh«8 aai qaat thsar lodg»; ji^rclbis iij9Jun9tion ^yas 
-^yma lo the boysyheittade;prepazal30||«^a»^ 

usual, he travelled buta short dista&oeiffomchjs kdg ^w^ieii jie^JisJM.^Uld 

'»«eei«(ed himself AftertwailiBg.aiahoEituney lia^aawi l»aviiitfi^.«e0Qaiig out 

i^thsir ledge, ~9mA ♦ jnt ma fl a i t d y iaffarv. a- 4msk imaJa'il^ufBflBtran^eb^ti 

'ueetiisg Mftah^kiTOHBhaaknroiigi^s siHfe, : di^ j grcMMid i ^^ei r|ip^|ji^r. IJ^ 

^MRispieaonaiiwreinows^aBfiipud^ atndiisheD; her wcr^lheia ia jtbetactrofi Q|r- 

'trying on an- illegal jnterxsffline, hia-anget'.aseee, ha wfaiit;{Up;to thejntai^ 

kiUedthem^iwithoBe :blow;.h6Aeadj^agg»dlbe«<^^ Mg^^d 

ftymg them>^ogelhtf,'Jie dug ahda^ls&eatkihar&e^jplAQamihift 

i^bi»ied them. He^ theB:told Us soas^at it W9/hi»e9im^ilii9^M ^hdvii 

go^away, as kor^woald: umrely becMM jf iJia>iiiaained|:fod^t^r jsaj^ 

•woitid depenidr iipon;idieir a^Kty of- Jceeping^lhai-oaltAr a sci^iet j(Ie gaire 

■hiB eldsBt- sona:89iaU:bisd,; (Ki<diig!-e'ji:$h%AW7oai9h^)^t<^.:JH)a^ f9r.JtM&^.m»U 

brother over-^e^aah0a>aadi6mbers( where: thais^nioth^^ ha aJ|M 

provided a small leather bag, aniitheoi fold hja.SQnartha^i^pdan^iqf his im- 

, xKl$|(Uate ^ight.to heaven, or to the i^kies. And that it would be expedient 

>:|or,:tham.to. fly. and journey sputhwx^d, and thus prepared their minds ibr 

iithariepmalion. abput: to. take place. '.< By. and byey" said MAsh-kwa-eha- 

i fciwmgilo has sow, J^p8iaPBS;yda,j59m^ 

your mo&er^yottwSl 'Say toe them that limi'^mBhm^tim^wi»jmvt: little 
brother in the mean time vriUeon^ually point to tJie ^r« plaee^ this wall 
lead the persons to whom I allude, to make inquiries of the cause of this 
pointing, and you will tell them that you have a little bird roasting for 
your brother, tUa qv^ ^nmiie theinjta djf»ist %^m '.fi|i|ther inquiry at the 
time. As soon as they are gone escape ! While you are journeying 
agreeably to my instructions, I vnli^ look from on high upon you, I will 
lead,^9d'<fOnd)ict y^U|.and you shall hear my voice from day to day." 
M&sh-kwa-sha-kwong at this time gave his sons an awl, a beaver's tooth| 
and a hone, also a dry coal, and directed them to place a small piece of 
the coal on the gt eoodi «Tery a¥«ttinir,.9q({V^y!us they should en^inipi 
ficom wlfich fire would be produced and given to them ; he told his eldest 
pon to place his brother in the leather bag, ahdin that«Manker casr^ him 
, upon his back ; he then bade them farewell. 

The two boys being thus teft alone in the lodge^^and^ while^n^liie act 
of roasting the little bird proinded for them, a man eame^ in^ and 'then 
another, and anodier, imtzl they number^ ten in all ; the yeiingesl^y 
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the reason, the eldest boy said that he was rottSti&g abirdior his hrotiteT| 
ted diggiog the asheb <piodttCfid k They eqqpared, 'where their 
fitlher.vidiMibir were, the boy aasTVeead th^m^sayiiig, that their Anhst 
JWM aibstiitt huhtiDg, and thatTtheirmdthtf had gome to .ebap and cofiect 
- ritrood ; i^dn this infprniatuaei the^menfzdse and sefoched lanHind the. oat- 
skifts of: ^ lod^ endeureiiiibg to &aid lEatie^^ef tkeijaauaaid bis wife, 
'bjEU they w^^niot soccessfdlyanditttiiirned to'th/e:k)dge. BdbsethiB, how- 
ever, and during the absence of the ten men, M&sh-'kwa-^aharkwiMfg's 
d(fafit soajdcused hift Ijl^e Itrelihtf in'the leather-bag, (Oi»keraBod,)i and ran 
ramy southward. 

i<^ of 'the Usa mm ohsarvecly 'that the ^nnaBeat tK^ had repeateiUy 
,|iomted tb the fii^pla^^e, and idiat they might find, out JiDnikJm^ 
/gteg; -they set to «Qii[, tmd. feundthe .wonuuti tod -die^pan tied togoduin 
{hi das dSsaovezy ihitir'^tiisath wisakindlMi thayl'bittid^^ 
ytooioaeiog imp«roatkiB8'Q{ion Mdsfekwftteha^kwaaf^ )who?^aafr<xf^eoafetoe 
smspot^ei of i hsdiig em^UidA ib» dead. 

The ten tiiettaga^renew«dlhei7 search in order to ^esge ^hdraa^htes 
ilipeir A6:pe^ctratorof this dark: deed, but Mftoh-k«tea^«iA4c«oiigjiA4nrder 
rtlo:iiiRNd iutaitsdeaA, had scraght; a. Icirga hollow^ tnMyiaiid-eiitef ing olnAe 
'>lKittoin or root past,:p»8edtlin»igh4iid tjBadbnd l&&t!op;of itflfeoBUfrileaKe 
-te took his flight icpiwardsi to the sky. His paorsu^s !&ialiy^kacad:h»ij 
?aQd;foIh>w!8d hiffi: as. M as the tvee, afidintaidie i^^ widi l(MidiaBd'iQ&- 
vebasibg'impetciitionBJef xoreng e and thairdeleiraiiHiitieiii tc» killhim. ^he 
5Si^i»t/Qf ihe nifiAftr ttloiie fdUowldd her ehlldiiciL JLhoatrinid^dliy^iAe 
*iM»ys heaid, as they rtai^ « B0iae ^ tkefeaT^ns K^ of dkitnut 

^thahd»f.^ Th9 boys eoBtinued their .jqnnneyiioiiih, whea^-^e nomse 
loeased ^ tdwards night they eneamped ; tbeyputia «aallpeee of thexval 
ion.the gEDtosd, then, -a log. of firoHRBod wp^i^dropiied :dow& fiotaiithe 
rflikKS to (ihemvfrom whenco a^ goodtUsfis^^ll^e was.kni<fied. * sTfais^was 
^4toe.jclaily, >sindiwhea the fire waa Ht, a jaceobnrTWonU iall^oinoB h%h 
tupon-tbe^&e^ and ki this manaer the^ boys wweiJad^ and this &m-tvimg 
rcsare they ezpairmeed daHy. In-the ereniiigsiiat dieir -campkg: plaep, 
.and 8om«t]Qies'di]xing the day, the RedHead^-isoico wtiaijhB«d spaakaii^ 
\4o his eijikbenif and enoouraging d^a to me tbear vtmost exlerlioBS toi % 
<{iom the pursuit of their mothcor. To; aid them' iaeacaping^ thfsyiwere 
c^told to thyow zvmjikM awl, mi iramedi»t%'.thevegMHv ii stHnig'^^ad 
calmoflk iBi{iBilBable iwdge of diafnbushes behhadlfaea^ p^,: wknih 

.4he:piirsiiiiig maCher^eimldBQarGiiiyrpeiietm^ and timsiimpediikg&er p^o- 

* Note hy Kr. George Johmrton, from whom iMt4l«'WaSiy«oeiv«d/^Any>aifalg^«f 
-Hit Idwl, oca^nvliir iinwIietrarulMci^^ t9fthisd^r»as aaiiiclica. 

Aiim Hi ikB^qontpnittp^ Mvvm a<aBMtva'fhf»fkwfirt^a»4vMfl rjWH W lff P r raiMit i Ji ^l Wft rr a 
prelade to wan and contention! among the nations of the world. 
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gte9Sy tdaxang ftvfay h«t whole body mi leamgnothii^ but the head. 
So they escaped the first day. 

The next day they resumed their march and could distinctly heair the 
noise of combat in the sky, as if it were a roaring thunder; they also 
heard the Toice of their mother behind them, desiring her ddest son to 
stop and wait for her, saying timt she wished to give the breast to his 
brother ; then again M&sh-kwa-sha-kwong's yoic^ encouraging his sons to 
fly for their lives, and saying that if their mother overtook th^n she would 
surely kill them. 

. In the evenixig of the second day the boys prepared to encamp, and the 
noise of combat on high ceased ; on placing a small {uece of the coal on 
the ground, a log and some^ro-wood was let down as on the preceding 
night, and t|ie fire was kindled^ and then the raccoon placed on it for 
their food. This was fulfiiting the promise made by their father, that they 
would be provided for during thek flight. The beaver's tooth wad. here 
durown awayj and this is the .cause why the northem country now abounids 
with beaver, and also the innumerable little lakes and marshes, and con- 
sequently the rugged and tedious trarelling now experienced. 

Oa the third day the boys, resumed their flight, and threw. away thctr 
hone, and it became a high rocky mountainous ridge, the same now seen 
on the north shore of these straits, (St. Mary's) whiph was a great obstacle 
in the way of the woman of the Head, for this was now her name, be- 
cause that pait- alone remained of her whole frame^ and with it she was 
incessantly 'uttering determinatiojDS to kill her eldest Jon ; the boys finally 
reached the fishing place known as the eddy of Wak-zah-zhawing, at the 

' rapids of Baiwating^'situated on the nordi ^ore of the river. Here Mdsh- 
kwa-sharkwoz^, told his sons that he had himsetf been overtaken in his 

. flight by his pursuers and killed) and he appeared to them in the shape of 
a red headed WDod«pe«ker, or a mama. This is a bird that is seldom or 
never attacked by Urds of prey^ for no vestiges of his remains are ever seen 

J or found by the Indian hunter. <' Now my sons," said Jthe. red headed 
wood-pecker, "I have l^nnight you to this river, you will now see your 

. grand iather and he will convey you across to the bpposke side." Then 

. the boys looked to the southern shore of the river, and they saw in the 
middlftof the rapid^ ah OsHuoaAY standing on a rock ; to the Oshuggay 

' the boys spoke, and accosted him as their grand father, requesting him 
to carry them across the river Bawating. The Oshuggay stretchiilg his 
long neck over ; the river to the place where the boys stood, told them to 
get upon his head and neck^ and again stretching «to the southern shove, 
he landed the boys in safety, upon a prairie : the crane .was seen walking 
in state, up and down the prairie. 

The persetvering mother Boon arrived at Wah^sah^hawing, and im- 
mediately requested the Oshuggay to cross her orer, that she vms in pur* 



mk of iMt eMMrMi and statingr that she wished to ov^ttaki^ t&«iti ; l^at ^ 
Oriiuggay seemed well aware of' her character, and objectedto (conveying 
ker across, giving her to understand that she was^ a lewd and bad wo- 
man ; he continued giving her a Idng moral lecture upon the course she 
Imd pursued and the bad results, to mankind in consequence, such as 
qoarrels, murders, deaths, and hence widovi'hood. 

The woman of the Head persisted in her request of being conveyed 
^foss. Objections and entreaties followed. She talked as if she were still 
* woman, whose favour was to be sought ; and he, as if he were above 
Mfch favours. After this dialogue the Oshuggay said that he would 
convey her across, on the condition that she would adhere strictly f6 
his injunctions ; he told her not to touch the bare part of his head, hot to 
g«t upon the holk>w or crooked part of his neck ; to this she agreed, and 
001 on. The Oshuggay then withdrew his long neck to about half way 
aerossj when feeling that she had forgotten her pledge he dashed'her head 
vpon the rocks, and the small fish, that were so abundant instantly fed 
upon the bmin and fragments of the skull and becamef large white fidi. 
»A fish" said the Oshuggay, "that from this time forth shall be abundant, 
and remain in these rapMsto feed the Indians and th^ir issue, from gefnerK^- 
(ion to generation."* 

< After this trtmsaction of the Oshuggays, landing the boys Safely across; 
and dashing the woman's head upon the rocks, he spake to thd Crane and 
mutually e<msu)tingone another in relation to Mftsh-kwa-sha-kwong's sons 
they agreed to invite two women from the eastward, of the titbe of the Was^ 
0tts», and the two lads took them for wives. The Oshuggay plucked one 
of his largest wing feathers and gave it to the eldest boy, and the Crane 
likewise did the same, giving his feathers to the youngest ; they were tol9 
ttroonsiderthe feathers as their sons after this, one feather appeared like 
m Oshuggay and the other like a young Crane. By and by they appeared 
like hunuui beings to the lads. Thus the alliance was formed with the Was^ 
siSBig,and the circumstance of the Oshugguy and Crane mteresting them^ 
selves in behs^ of t&e boys and the gift to them of their feathers aiid tH(^ 
retnlt, is the origm of the Indian Thtem, ' 

Here JM«^fc'wa*sha-kwo»g*s sons were toM' that they would be con- 
sidered as chieftains and that this office would be hereditary and continue 
in their generations. After this, they multiplied exceedingly and became 
strong and powerful. About this time the ObinangoeS, (or the Bears' 
Totenfi) came down from Shaugah-wahniiickong, hear the extremity of 
Lake Superior. On their way ^istwvircl they were surprised on reaching 

Bavmtmg to findsoeh a numemHS population of human beings : th^y wer# 

ii 

* TlM mM wh}t6 ^Ufl^lwt tbfl w^ fisb liv^iqwn^ and tho «Uta snfeBteace kimt 
m its ginard we tQ tbi^ day oonaideM by the Indiuv^ tb^ltw a»d aMliof th« |r«f|M9 

ofthoHead. , . ., 

• '8' 
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not aware of its oeingin existence ; fear eame upon the Obinangoee, aaii 
4hey devised the plan of securing friendship with the Oshuggays and 
Cranes, by adopting and claiming a relationship with them, and calliof 
them their grandsons. This claim was yielded, and they were permitted to 
^.remain at Bawaiting upon the score of relationship thus happily attained. 
The Obenangoes eventually emigrated eastward and settled upon the 
northern coast of Lakes Huron and Ontario. 

Population increased so rapidly at Bawaiting, that it was necessary to 
form new villages, some settling on the Garden River, some upon the 
Pakaysaugauegan River, and others upon the island of St. Joseph's, aad 
upon the Menashkong Bay and Mashkotay Saugie River. 

About this time, a person in the shape of a human being came down 
from the sky ; his clothing was exceedingly pure and white ; he was seated 
as it were in a nest, with a very fine cord attached to it, by which this 
mysterious person was let down, and the cord or string reached heaven. 
He addressed the Indians in a very humane, mild, and compasionate tone^ 
saying that they were very pooriond needy, but telling them that they 
were perpetoally os^, and this was caused by the Mache Monedo who 
was in the midst of them, and leading them to death and ruin. 

This mysterious personage informed them also that above, where he 
came from, there was no night, that the inhabitants never slept, that it vaft 
perpetually day and they required no sleep ; that Kezha Monedo was their 
light. He then invited four of the Indians to ascend up with him pronns- 
ing" that they would be brought back in safety ; that an opportui^ty would 
thereby present itself to view the beauty of the sky, or heavens. But the 
Indians doubted and feared lest the cord should break, because it appeared 
to them so small They did not believe it possible it could bear their 
weight With this objection they excused themselves. They were, however, 
again assured that ths cord wa& sufficiently strong and that Kezha Monedo 
had the power to make it so. Yet the Indians doubted and feared, and 
did not accompany the messenger sent down to them. After this re- 
f|isal &e mysterious person produced a small bow and arrows with which 
he shot at the Indians in different parts of their bodies : the resuh was, 
the killing of multitudes of small white worms, which he showed to them ; 
telling them that they were the Mache Monedo which caused them to 
sleep, and prevented their awakening from their death-like state. 

This divine messenger then gave to the Indians laws and rules, wh«re» 
by they should be guided : first, to love and fear Kezha Monedo, and next 
that they must love one another, and be charitable and hospitable ; and 
finally, that they must not covet their neighbours property, but acquire it 
by labour and honest industry. He then instituted the grand medicine or 
antay we vrin daace: this ceremony was to be observed annually, and 
with due solemnity, and the Indians, said Nabinoi, experienced much good 
from it ; but unfortunately, the foolish young men were cheated hy Mache 
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Monedo, who caused them to adopt the Wabano dance and its ceremonieib 
This latter is decidedly an institution of the $agimatis, or evil spirits, 
and this was finally introduced into the metay we wining, (i. e. medicine 
dance) and thereby corrupted it. 

The old chief continued his moral strain thus : While the Indians wei4 
instructed by the heavenly messenger they were told that it would snow 
continually for the space of five years, winter and summer, and the end 
would then be nigh at hand ; and again that it would rain incessantly as 
many, winters and summers more, which would cause the waters to rise and 
overflow the earth, destroying trees and all manner of vegetation. AAer 
this, ten winters and summers of drought would follow, drying up the 
land^ and mostly the lakes and rivers ; not a cloud would be seen during 
this period. The earth would become so dry, that it will then burn up with 
.fire of itself, and it will also burn the waters to a certain depth, until it at- 
:tains the first created earth and waters. Then the good Indians will rise 
from death to enjoy a new earth, filled with an abundance of all manner 
of living creatures. The only animal which will not be seen is the beaver 
The bad Indians will not enjoy any portion of the new earth ; they will be 
condemned and given to the evil spirits. 

Four generations, he went on to say, have now passed away, since that 
brotherly love and charity, formerly known, still existed. among the In- 
dians. There was in those ancient times an annual meeting among the In- 
dians, resembling the French New Year*s Day, which was generally ob- 
served on the new moon's first appearance, Gitchy Monedo gesus. The 
Indians of our village would visit these of another, and sometimes meet 
one another dancing j and on those occasions they would exchange bows 
and arrows, their rude axes, awls, and kettles, and their clothing. This 
was an annual festival, which was duly observed by them. In those 
days the Indians lived happy ; but every thing is now changed to the In- 
dian mind, indicating the drawing near and approach of the end of time. 
/The Indians who still adhere to the laws of the heavenly messenger ex- 
perience happiness ; and, on the contrary, concluded the old man, those 
who are wicked and adhere to the Wabano institution, generally meet 
with their reward; and it is singular to say that they generally come 
to their end by accidents, such as drowning, or miserable deaths. 

He then reverted to the former part of his story. The Oshuggays, and 
the Cranes quarielled, and this quarrel commenced on a tnvial point. It 
appears that the Cranes took a pole, without leave, from the Oshuggays, 
and they broke the pole ; this circumstance led to a separation. The 
Oshuggays emigrated south, and are now known as the Shawneev. 
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THE SWING ON TBI LAKE 8H0BS. 

IROH THE TRADITIONS OF THE 0DJIBWA8. 

There was an old hag of a woman living with her daughter-m-hWy 
and son, and a little orphan boy, whom she was bringing up. When 
her son-in-law came home from hunting, it was his custom to bring 
his wife the moose's Up, the kidney of the bear, or some other choice 
bits of different animals. These she would cook crisp, so as to make a 
sound with her teeth in eating them. This kind attention of the hunter 
to his wife, at last, excited the envy of the old woman. She wished 
to have the same luxuries, and in order to get them she finally resolved to 
make way with her son's wife. One day, she asked her to leave her in- 
fant son to the care of the orphan boy,* and come out and swing with 
her. She took her to the shore of a lake, where there was a high range 
of rocks overhanging the water. Upon the top of this rock, she erected 
a swing. She then undressed, and fastened a piece of leather around her 
body, and commenced swinging, going over the precipice at every swing. 
She continued it, but a short time, when she told her daughter to do the 
same. The daughter obeyed. She undressed, and tying the leather 
string as she was directed, began swinging. When the swing had got 
in full motion and well a going, so that it went clear beyond the precipice^ 
at every sweep, the old woman slyly cut the cords and let her daughter 
drop into the lake. She then put on her daughter's clothing, and thus dis- 
guised went home in the dusk of the evening and counterfeited her ap- 
pearance and duties. She found the child crying, and gave it the breast, 
but it would not draw. The orphan boy asked her where its mother was.' 
Shp answered, " She is still swinging." He said, " I shall go and look 
for her." "No!" said she, "you must not — what should you go fori" 
When the husband came in, in the evening, he 'gave the coveted morsel 
to his supposed wife. He missed his mother-in-law, but said nothing. 
She eagerly ate the dainty, and tried to keep the child still. The bus-' 
b^nd looked rather astonished to see his wife studiously averting her face, 
apd asked her why the child cried so. She said, she did not know — that 
it would oot draw. 

In the meantime the orphan boy went to the lake shores, and found no 
one. He mentioned his suspicions, and while the old woman was oat 
getting wood, he told him all that he had heard or seen. The man then 
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painted his face black, and placed his spear upside down in the earth and 
requested the Great Spirit to send Kghtqing^ thunder, and rain, in the 
hope that the body bf his wife might arise from the water. He then 
began to fast, and told the boy to 4ake the child and play on the lake 
shore. 

We must now go bdtk to the switg. After the wife had plunged into 
the lake, she found herself taken hold of by a water tiger, whose tail 
twisted itself round her body, and drew het lo the bottom. There she 
found a fine lodg^, and all things ready for ber reception, and she became 
^he wife of the water tiger. Whilst the children were playing along the 
shore, and the boy was casting pebbles into the lake, he saw a gull com* 
ing from its centre, and flying towards the shore, and when on shore, the 
bird immediately assumed the human s)iape. When he looked again he 
recognized the lost mother. She )xad a leather belt around her loins, and 
another belt of white metal, which was. in reality, the tail of the water 
tiger, her husband. She suckled the babe, and said to the boy — ^^ Coaik ^ 
here with him, whenever he cries, and I will nurse him." 

The boy carried the child home, and told these things to the father. 
When the child again cried, the father went also with the boy tQ the 
lake shore, and hid himself in a clump of trees. Soon *the appearance 
df a gull was seen, with a long shining belt, or chain,^nd as soon as it 
came to the shore, it assumed the mother's shape, and began to suckle thp 
child. The husband had brought along his spear, and seeing the shining . 
chain, he boldly struck it and broke the links apart. . He then took hit 
^•ffe and child home, with the orphan 'bgy. When they entered tij^a 
lodge, the old woman looked up, but it was a look of despair, she instant^ . 
dropped her head. A rustling was heard in the lodge, and the next mo- 
ment, she leaped up, and ilew out of the lodge, and was never heard of. 
more.* 



The name of God, among the ancient Mexicans^ was Teo, a word sel 
dom found, except in eooipound phrases. l\mon^ the Mohawks and 
Onondagas, it is ISeo. With the western Senecxis, as given by Smith, 
Owayneo. With the Odjibwas, Monedo; *with the Ottowas, Maneto. 
Many modifications of the word by prelSxeq, to its radix Edo, appeter * 
among the cognate dialects. It ia reisiarkabie that there is so strfkinf &• 
similarity in the principal syllable, and it is curious to observe that Edo, 
is^ in sound, both the Greidk tevm Dep, and the Azteek Teo, tmnsposeli. 
Is th^re any thing absolutely >M»j in the spund^ of languagtesi 
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THE SHORT-FOOT. 

k MOOEAPBIOAI. IKBTOB. 

Most of the indmduab who have figured amongst the Eted Race in 
America, have appeared under circumstandes which have precluded any 
thing like a full and consistent biography. There is, in truth, but little in 
savage life, to furnish materials for such biographies. The very scanti- 
ness of events determines this. A man suddenly appears among these 
tribes as a warrior, a Aegociator, an orator, or a prophet, by a name that 
nobody ever before heard of. He excites attention for a short time, and 
then sinks back into the mass of Indian society, and is no more heard of. 
His courage, his eloquence, or his diplomatic skill, are regarded as evi- 
dences of talent, and energy of thought or action, which, under better au- 
spices, might have produced a shining and consistent character. But he 
has been left by events, and is sunk in the mass. He appeared rather lik« 
an erratic body, or flash, than a fixed light amid his people. The circum 
stances that brought him into notice have passed away. A victory has 
been won, a speech made, a noble example given. The afiair has beeo 
adjusted, the tribe resumed its hunting, or corn-planting, or wandering, 
or internal discords, and the new name, which promised for a while to raise 
a Tamerlane, or Tippoo Saib in the west, settles down in the popular 
mind ; and if it be not wholly lost, is only heard of now and then, as one . 
of the signatures to some land treaty. There is not, in fact, sufiicient, in , 
the population, military strength, or importance of the afiairs of most of 
our tribes, to work out incidents for a sustained and full biography. Even 
the most considerable personages of past times, who have been honoured 
with such full notices, have too much resemblance to a stout boy in his 
&l!hejr's regimentals. They hang loosely about him. The most that can 
be done— all indeed which the occasion requires in general — ^is a 
sketch of such particular events, in aboriginal history, as the individual 
has connected his name with. It is proposed in the progress of this work, 
to famish some of such sketches from the unwritten annals of the west 
and the north. 

Among that class of aboriginal chiefe and actors, who have not risen to 
the highest distinction, or attained general notoriety out of the circle of 
their own tribes, was Takozid, or the Short-Foot ; a Mukundwa, or pil- 
Vget ; a fierce, warlike, and predatory tribe of the Odjibwa AlgonqaiD 
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itoek, who, at an early time seated ctiertnelvee on tke aonnses of the fefii- 
atMippi, making their liead qnarrtlers at Leech Lake. To this place, thefr 
traditions assert, they^ came ftom Ohagoimegon, or still farther east, prM^ , . 
lo the discovery of the country by Europeans. They were conseq«en% 
intruders in, or conquerors of the country, and drore back some other 
people. It seems equally probable that this people were the Dacotahs, the 
Nadliowassies, or as it is abbreviated, Sioux, of early French writers. The 
£Koux are a numerous and warlike stock, who occupy portions of the banks of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, at, and about the latitude of St. Anthonif% 
Falls. A hereditary war of which *<the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary," was the consequence of this ancient inroad. Of all this 
region of country we can speak f^om personal knowledge, having tra- 
versed it at sundry times, and in various directions. It is in local remi* 
niscence, little more than a widely extended scene of Indian battles, ambiis- 
oades and murders. There is hardly a prominent stream, plain or forest, 
which is not referred to, as the traveller process, as the particular locafity^ 
of some fight, tragedy, or hair-breath escape among the Red Men. The 
Olympic games were not a surer test of fame in successful rivalry, than k 
titis wide area of aboriginal warfere, for the opposing nations of the SiHrax 
and Chippewas. War is the prime avenue to distinction to the Indian 
mind. As soon as a hunter has acquired any distinction, and begins to 
k)ok upon himself as a person of courage and address, he turns his efifoits 
to the war path. Whatever else he is fiimous for, this is the crowning 
test and seal of his reputation. And none have pursued it with more in- 
cessant devotion than the Chippewas. 

Takozid detennined from his earliest youth to take a part in the strife 
for barbaric glory. He early joined the war parties going into the great ^ 
plains. He learned their arts, repeated their songs, and became expert in 
all the warrior's arts. He established the reputation of a bmve young 
man. The next step was to lead a war party himself. He courted poptt- 
larity by generosity, self denial, and attention to their religious rites aiid 
ceremonies. These things may be done on a smaller scale, as effectually 
among a band of savages, as in the hall or forum. He succeeded. He 
rained a war party, conducted it into the plains, discovered his qnemieB, 
approached them sKly, fell upon them, defeated' them, and returned in tri- 
umph with their scalps to his village. His deep and hollow che kwan 
Dtm,' or death-cry of victory as he came to tke eminence which overlooked 
his village, announced all this before he set foot in his village : and the 
number of his scalps. 

These exploits placed him on the pinnacle- of famb. It is a curious feci, 
m the lives of our Red men, to observe that war is a stimulus to poligamy. 
One of the first things he thought of, as a proper reward for his bravery, 
was to take another wife. In this, his friends and partizans concurred, 
aUiough he had no cause of dissatis&ction with his first wife, to whom he 



M been married bul a 4bart time^ and who had home him a sofn. Tmc 
ftdd^ confirmation to this plan. It was talked ofj and even debated l^ Ihe 
^^efs. It wap conceded to be due t9 his biavery. All, indeed, appealed 
jto- approve- of it, but his wife. She heard ci the rumor with alarm, ani 
received the account of its confir^jation, with-|)ain. It could no longer te 
dpubted, for the individual who was to share, nay, control the lodfe 
with her was named, and the consent of her parents had been obtaioed. 

Monon, or the Little-Iron- Wood-Tree, as she was called, was a femate 
0i no ordinary firmness of character. She was ardently attached to k«(r 
(husband, not the less so for his rising fame, jealous of her rights, afld 
j^mpted by strong feelings to maintain them. In all these points aim 
ff^ above the generality of her country women. Like others, howevoii 
■in a community where poligamy was commpn, she might have submitlad 
at length, to her fate, had not her rival in the afi&ctions of Takozid, ap- 
peal^ to a deeper seated principle, and waked up, in the breast of the ipi^ 
Jfp:ed wife, the feeling of revenge : a principle reckless enough, in com- 
inanities where there are the safeguards of education, and christiani^ 
^ jestrain and regulate it ; but horrible in wild and joving bands of bar* 
.barians. Monon's fidelity was slandered. She was a pure and hi^ 
^nded woman, ai^d the imputation goaded her to the quick. 
^ When this slander first reached her ears, through the ordinary cban* 
,fiuBl of village gossip, a chord was struck, which vibrated through ey«cy 
throe, and steeled her heart for some e.\traordinary act ; although noi|^ 
could anticipate the sanguinary deed which marked the nuptial night. 
An Indian marriage is often a matter of little ceremony. It was not ao, 
on this occasion. To render the events imposing, many had been invited. 
• The bride was dressed in her best apparel Her father was present 
Many young and old, males and females were eithi^r present or throngeil 
^ound the lodge. The broad clear blue waters of the lake, studded with 
green islands, spread before the door. A wide grassy lawp, which vf^ft 
jtbe village ball and play ground, extended down to its margin. It w^» 
a public event. A throng had gathered around- Takozid vtras to h^ 
.mrried He was to take a second wife, in the daughter of Obegwod. 
Takozid himself was thqre. Hilarity reigned within and without. Ajl 
indeed,' were there^ but the dejected and deserted Monon, who had b^<W 
Jl^ft with her chikl, at the chieftain's own lodge. 

,, Rut a spirit had been aroused in her breast, whith would not permit 
her to remain absent, ^he crossed the green silently, stealthily. Sh^ 
stood gazing awhile at the lake. She approached the bridal lodge. Shfj 
pwed easily amofig the grojip. She entered tjie lodge. Nor had any 
We, at that moment, a thought of suspicion or alarm. The bride w^a 
i^ted on her envied abbinos ; her afilanced husband was at her side. 
. All at once, there arose a shrill cry, in the Chippewa tongue. '' Tbiti^ 
^iferated the i^nragpl ]fioii9Pi Tkisbxtb^ bastard!" and at each xpff^- 



iM ol dte jMKiaj she jaiifed aft IniiBn yinifiard, iaher iiand* The mul^ 
denness of her movement had {wralyzed every attempt to arrett hm* 
Amazemvat aat in every face. Ske hftd p^uftged'a pointed knife into thi 
heeaat of her rival. 

Ther« is little to be added to scieh a catastrophe. Its very suddeniMli 
and atrocity appalled ev^y one. Nobody arrested her, and nobody psr* 
m^ her. Site returned as she cams, aad re-entered her lodge. Her 
viQlim< sever spc^. 

•) From tkii moment the ianve of Takoaid declioed. The ev^nc appeavsA 
to have unmanned him. He ivent no more to war. His martial spliSBi 
appeared to have left him. He sank back into the mass of Indian soei^y^ 
sttd was seameiy ever mentioned. Nor should we, indeed, have teeaHsi 
his JMuae from its obscurity, were it not associated in the Indian remiiit»t 
c^iees of Leach lake, with this sanguinairy deed. 

. I had this relation a few years ago, from a trader, who had Uy^A m 
hotfih lake,^ who personally knevir the parties, and vrhose veracity l* 
had no reason at all, to call into question, it is one of the elemeoits tfasD 
go .into the sum of my personal obseivatsons^on savage life, and as siichl 
oast it among these papcars. To judge of the Red nace aright, we most 
yiiBW it, in all its phases, and if we woakl per&irm our duty towards ffasM^ 
as christians and men, we should gather our data firom small, as well w 
gl^at events, and from afar as well as near. When all has been done, m 
the way of such collections and researches, it will be found, we thisk, 
that their errors a»d crimes, whatever they are, assume no deeper dljo^ 
tfaao philanthropy has had reason to apprehend them to take, withoiil a 
knowledge of the principles of the gospel Thm shdU not kUlj is a kw,' 
yet to be enforced, among more than two hundred thousand souls, wko 
hear the impress of a red skin, vrithin the adknowkjdg^ limks of ihiS 
American Union. 



' MACHINITO, THE EVIL SPIRIT; 

VKOM TBS UCnCNOS OV I«O0V* 

BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 

** The Pagan world not only believes in a myriad of gods, bnt worships them also 
It is the peculiarity of the North American Indian, that while he belietea in as Bi««y, 
ke vfonhipg bat one, the Great Spirit.**— (£^<;Aoo2era/t) 

Cheicanitou, being the master of life, at one time became the or%ip ^tS i 
« spirit, that has ever since caused himself and all others of his creatioii 
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a graat deal of disquiet Hia biith was owing to an aecideBt Ik waa aa 
dwa wiae. 

. Mbt^wac, or as the white people now call it, Long Island, was or%t> 
nally a vast plain, so level and free from any kind of growth, that it lookei 
Uka a j)ortion of the great sea that had suddenly been made to move back 
and let the sand below appear, which was the case in fact 

Here it was that Ohemankou used to cmne and sit, when he wished Up 
bring any new creation to the life. The place being spacious and aolitefy, 
the water xjtpon every side, he had not only room enough, but was firea 
tern interruption. 

, It is well known that some of these early creations were of very great 
aiae,so that very few could live in the same place, and their strength made 
it difficult for Chemanitou, even to controul them ; for when he haa givm 
them certain elements, they have the use of the laws that govern these ele- 
meats, till k is his will to take them back to himself Accordingly, it was 
tbe custom of Chemanitou, when he wished to try the ef^t of these crea- 
tans, to set them in motion upon the island of Metowac, and if they did 
not please him, he took the life out before they were suffered to escape. 
He would set up a mammoth or other large animal, in the centre of the 
iaknd, and build him up with great care, somewhat in the manner that a 
cabin or a canoe is made. 

Even to this day may be found traces of what had been done here m 
fotmet years ; and the manner in which the earth sometimes sinlfis down 
[even weUs fall out at the. bottom here,] shows that this island ia 
nothing more than a great cake of^arth, a sort of platter bid upon the aea, 
for Jhe convenience of Chemanitou, who used it as a table upon which h» 
might work, never having deagned k for anything else ; the margin of the 
dwasMAOy (the statdy swan,) oc Hudson river^ being better adapted to 
the purposes of habitation. 

When the master of life wished to build up an elephant or mammoth he 
placed four cakes of clay upon the ground, at proper distances, which 
were moulded into shape, and became the feet of the animal. 

Now sometimes these were left unfinished ; and to this day the green 
tussocks, to be seen like little islands about the marshes, show where these 
cakes of clay had been placed. 

As Chemanitou went on with bis work, the Neebanawbaigs (or water 
spirits,) the Puck-wud-jinnies, (Fairies *) and indeed all the lesser manit- 
toes, used to come and look on, and wonder what it would be, and how it 
would act. 

When the animal was quite done, and had dried a long time in the aun,. 
Chemanitou opened a place in the side, and entering in, remained there 
.inanydaya 

I 
• litenOly, little men, who vaaUi. 
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When he cftma foith, dre cretture begin to shiver ftBd sway from Mda 
to side, in each a maaaer as shook the whole island for many leagues. 
if his appearance pleased' the master of life he was suifered to depart, and 
it was generally found that these animals pluniged into the sea upon the 
north side of the island, and disappeared in the great forests beyond. 

Now at one time Ghemanitou was a very long while building an ani- 
mal, of such great bulk, that it looked like a mountaia upon the cen* 
tre of the island; and all the manittoes, f rom all parts, came to see what ii 
was. The Puck-wud-jinnies especially made ihemselves very merry,, 
capering behind his great eais, sitting within his mouth, each perched 
upon a tooth, and running in and out of the sockets of the eyes, think- 
ing Chemaoilou, who was finishing off other parts of the animal, could not 



But he can see right through every thing he has mada He was glad 
to see them so lively, and bethought himself of many new creations while 
he watched their motions. 

When the Master of Life had completed this large animal, he viras fear- 
fU to give it life, and so it was left upon the island, or work-taUe of Ghe- 
manitou, till its great weight caused it to break through, and sinldi^ 
pattly down it stuck fast, the head and tail holding it in such a maonor 
aa to prevent it from going down. 

Chemanitou then lifted up a piece of the back, and found it B»ade n 
very good cavity, into which the okL creations, which failed to please hia%.i 
might be thrown. 

He sometiaies ainused himself by making creatures very small and ac- 
tive, with which he disported awhile, and finding them of very little user 
in the world, and not so. attractive as the Httle Vanishers^ he would take 
out the life, holding it in himself, and then cast diem into the cave made 
by die body of tke unfinished animal. In this way great quantities of 
very odd shapes were heaped together in this, Raneomeomanj or " Place of . 
Fxigments." 

He was always careful to first take out the life. 

One day the Master of Life took two pieces of clay and moulded theoii 
into two large feet, like those of a panther. He did not make fonr-^ere 
wnre two only. 

He stepped his own feet into them, and found the tread very light and, 
springy, so that he might go with great speed, and yet make no noise. 

Next he built up a pair of very tall legs, in. the shape of his own, and 
made them walk about awhile — ^he was pleased with the motion. Then 
followed a round body, covered with large scales, like the alligator. 

He now found the figure doubling forward, and he festened a long 
black snake, that was gliding by, to the back part of the body, and let ii' 
wind itself about a sapling near, which held the body uptight, and made 
f very good tail 
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H« thduiden wwe hftokd and Arong, Kke those «ff the baffiiloe, and 
covered with hair-— the neck thick and short, and full at the hack. 

Thus &r Chemaniiou had worked with little thought, but when he 
caane to the head he thought a long while. 

1 He took a round ball of clay into hie lap, and worked it over with gtet/t 
care. While he thought, he patted the ball upon the top, which made it 
very broad and k)w,' for Chemanitou was thinking of the panther feM, 
awi die bnffidoe neck. He remembered the Puck-wud-jinnies playing 
in Che eye sockets of the great unfinished animal, and he bediought hlHi 
to set the eyes out, like those of a lobster, so that die animal might eeis 
upon every side. 

He made the forehead broad and full, but low ; for here was to be the 
wisdom of the forked tongue, like that of the serpent, which should be te 
bk mouth. He should see all things, and know all things. Here Chid- 
ntanitou stopped, for he saw that he had nev^ thought of such a creatien 
before, one with but two feet, a creature who should stand aprigfat, mat 
see upon every side. i 

The jaws were very strong, with rwrj teeth, and gills upon either side, 
miich arose and fell whenever breath passed through them. The nose wai 
like the beak of the vulture. A tuft of porcupine quills made the scalp-loiek 

Chemanitou held the head out the length of ins arm, and tunrad it im 
upon one side and then upon the other. He passed it rapidly throt^h 
tbi>air, and saw the gills rise and fall, die lobeter eyes whirl round, ani 
the vulture nose look keen. 

Chemanitou became very sad ; yet he put the head i^n the shouldem. 
It was the first time he had made un upright figure. 

It seemed to be the first idea of a man. 

It was now nearly night ; the bats were flying through the air, and the 
roar of wild beasts began to be heard. A gusty wind swept in from the 
O0eatt,%nd passed over the island of Metdwac, casting the light sand to 
and fro. A heavy scud was skimming along the horizon, while higher 
up in the sky was a dark thick cloud, upon the verge of which the modn 
hung for a moment, and then was shut in. 

A panther came by and stayed a moment, with one foot raised and 
bent inward, while he looked up at the image, and smelt the feet, thit 
were like his own. 

A vulture swooped down wiih a great noise of its wings, and made a 
dash at the beak, but Chemanitou held him back. 

Then came the porcupine, and the lizard, and the snake, each drawn hf 
its kind in the image. ' 

Chemanitou veiled his face for many hours, and the gusty wind swept 
l^, but he dtdnot stir. 

He saw that ev^ry beast of the earth seeketk its Id^d ; and that whidi 
IS like draweth its likeness unto himself. 
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Xholftttter of Lifii tkms^mfll tbooght Th* ifaa grewia 
lll^al some tiaie lie would create a ereatare who thoakl be made mi 
«Aer tJm tfaungs of tke eastk, bat after htmseK 

He should link this woiid to the sprit world^-^belng made in the ISb^- 
ness of the Great Spivit, he should be drawn unto his likeness. 

Many da]pB and nighta^ whple seasons, passed while Ghemainitou 
thought upon these things. He saw all things. 

Then the Master of Life lifted up his head ; the stam were looking 
iitwn updn dia image, and a bat had alighted upon the forehead, spreading - 
.iigreBt wings upon each side. Chemanitou took the bat and held mA ili 
whole leathery wings, (and ever since the bat, when he rests, lets Us 
iodf hang down,) so that he could try them over the head of the image. 
He then took the life of the bat away, and twisted off the body, by whioh 
■wans ^e whole thin part fell down over the head, and upon each side, 
paking the eass, and a oomiag for the fimhead like that of the hooded 
••irpent. 

Chemanitou did not out off the &ce of the image bek>w, he went on 
mad made a chin, and lips that were firm and round, diat they might.slnt 
in the forked tongue, and the ivory teeth; and he knew that with the IkfB 
mi the chin it would smile, when life shouUl be givea to it. 

The image was now all done but the arms, and Ghemanitoa saw thsft 
fiith a chin.it must have hands. He grew more grave. 
" He had never given bands to any creature. 

He made the arms and the hands very beautiful, after the raanaier of hii 

.OTC>|. 

Ofaemanitou now took no pleasure in hia work^ that was don»— il mv 
not good in his sight. 

: He wiahed he had sot giffcai it hands ; migto it noc, when trwtod with 
life, might it not begin to create? might it n^t thwart: the plans of the 
master of life himself I 

He hoked long at the image. He saw what it would *do when life 
slMmld be given it He knew all things. 
-' He new put fire in the image : but fire is not life. 

He put fire withiia, and a red glow passed through and thtough^k^ 
The fire dried the clay of which it was made, and gave the image an en- 
eeedingly fierce aspect. It shone through the scales upon the breast, and the 
gilfe) and the bat-winged ears. The lobster eyes were like a living c6A 

Chemanitou opened the side of the image, bta he did net enter. K^ 
had given it hands and a chin. 

it could smile like the manittoes th^msehres. 

He made k walkaM abo^^ the island of Metdwac, that he mighff sifta 
how it w^uld act This he did by means of his will 
' He now pot a little life mto it, but he did not take out the fire. Che; 
manitou saw the aspect of the creature would be very terrible, and yet that 
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lift eovid fniOe m such a manner that he eeaaedto be ugly. He thought 
■nch upon these things. He felt it would not be best to let such a 
cretature live ; a creature made up mostly from the beaste of the field, b«t 
with hands of power, a chin lifting ihe head upward, and lips hiding all 
things within themseives. 

While he thought upon these things, he took the image in his hands 
and cast it into the cave. 

Bu4 Chemaniiofb forgot to taike out the life ! 

The creature lay a long time in the cave and did not stir, for his ikill 
was very great. He lay amongst the old creations that had been thrown 
m there without life. 

. Now when a long time had passed Ohemanitou heard a great noise in 
the e^ve. Hie looked in and saw the image sitting there, and he was try- 
ing to put together the old broken things that had been cast in as of no vakM. 

Cheraanitou gathered together a vast heap of stones and sand, for large 
rocks are not to be had upon the island, and stopped the mouth of the cave. 
Many days passsed and the noise grew louder within the ^ve. The 
earth shook, and hot smoke came from the ground. The ManitMies 
crowded to Metdwac to see what was the matter. 

Ohemanitou came also, for he remembered the image he had cast m 
there, and forgotten to take away the life. 

Suddenly there was a great rising of the stones and sand— -the sky 
grew black with wind and dust. Fire played about the ground, and 
water geshed high into the air. 

All- the Manittoes fled with fear ; and the image came forth with a gnat 
noise and most terrible to behold. His life had grown strong within 
him, for the fire had made it very fierce. 

Everything fled before him and cried-^MAOHHim) — MA omw iro- which 
t a god, but an evil god ! 



The above legend is gathered from the traditions of lagou, the greet 
Indian narrator, who seems to have dipped deeper into philosophy than 
most of bis compeers. The aboriginal language abounds with stories re- 
lated by this remarkable personage, which we hope to bring before the 
public at some future time. Whether subsequent events justify the Indian 
in making Long Island the arena of the production of Maciunito or the 
Svil Spirit, will seem more than apocryphal to a white resident. How- 
ever we have nothing to do except to relate the fact as it was related. 

As to these primitive metaphysics, they are at least curious ; and the ooo^ 
ness with which the fact is assumed that the origin of evil was accidental 
in the process of devdoping a perfect humanity, would, at an earlier day, 
have been quite appalling to the schoohnen. £. O. 8. 



REPOSE OP THE SOtlL. 

When an Indian corpse is put in a coffin, among the tribes of the Lakr 
Algonquins, the lid is tied down, and not nailed. On depositing it in the 
grave, the rope or string is loosed, and the weight of the earth alone 
relied on, to keep it in a fixed position. The reason they give for this, is, 
that the soul may have free egress from the body. 

Over the top of the grave a covering of cedar bark is put, to shed the 
rain. This is roof-shaped ^nd the whole structure looks, slightly, like a 
house in miniature. It has gable ends. Through one of these, being the 
head, an aperture is cut. On asking a Chippewa why this was done, he 
Teplied, — " To allow the soul to pass out, and in." 

'< I thought," I replied, '^ that you believed that the soul went up from 
the body at the time of death, to a land of happiness. How, then, can it 
remain in the body?" 

" There are two souls,*' replied the Indian philosopher. 

" How can this be 1 my friend." 

" It is easily explained," said he. 

" You know that, in dreams, we pass over wide countries, and see hiQs 
and lakes and mountains, and many scenes, which pass before our eyei, 
and afiect us. Yet, at the same time, our bodies do not stir, and there is 
a soul left with the body, — else it would be dead. So, you perceive, it nuist 
be another soul that accompanies us." 

This conversation took place, in the Indian country. I knew the la- 
iian very well, and had noticed the practice, not general now, on the fron- 
tiers, of tying the coffin-lid, in burials. It is at the orifice in the barl( 
sheeting mentioned, that the portion of food, consecrated in feasts for the 
dead, is set. It could not but happen, that the food shou]4 be eaten by this 
hystrix, wolf, or some other animal, known to prowl at night ; not tbat, 
Indian superstition,^ ever ready to turn sUght appearances of this kind to 
leeount, should attribute its abstraction to the spirit of the deeeased. 



THE LITTLE SPIRIT, OR BOY-MAN. 

AN ODJIBWA FAIRY TAUl 

WKITTBN OT7I FKOK THE VERBAL NABJIATIVE JBT THE UlTB 
MRS. H. K. SCHOOLORAVT. 

' There was once a little boy, remarkable for the smallness of his stature, 
tie was living alone with his i^ister older than himself. They were orphsni, 
th6y lived in a beautiful spot on the Lake shore ; many large rocks were 
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icattered around their babitatioa. The boy never grew larger as lie 
advanced in years. One day, in winter, he asked his sister to make him 
ft ball to play with along shore on the clear ice. She made one for him, 
lut cautioned him not to go too far. — Oflf he went in high glee, throwing 
his ball before him, and running after it at full speed ; and he went as fast 
as his ball. At last his ball flew to a great distance: he followed it as &at 
as he could. After he had run for some time, he saw four dark substances 
on the ice straight before him. When he came up to the spot he was sur- 
prised to see four large, tall men lying on the ice, spearing fisL When he 
went up to them, the nearest looked up and in turn was surprised to see 
such a diminutive being, and turning to his brothers, he said, " Tia! look! 
see what a little fellow is here." After they had all looked a mq* 
ment, they resumed their position, covered their heads, intent in searchuig 
ibr fish. The boy thought to himself, they imagine me too insignificant 
for common courtesy, because they are tall and large ; I shall teach them 
notwithstanding, that I am not to be treated so lightly. Afler they were 
covered up the boy saw they had each a large trout lying beside them. 
He slyly took the one nearest him, and placing his fingers in the gills, and 
tossing his ball before him, ran off at full speed. When the man to 
whom the fish belonged looked up, he saw his trout sliding away as if of 
jbelf, at a great rate:^the boy being so small he was not distinguished from 
the iish. He addressed his brothers and said, <' See how that tiny boy 
has stolen my fish ; what a shame it is he should do so." The boy 
reached home, and told his sister to go out and get the fish he had brought 
home. She exclaimed, '' where could you have got it? I hope you have 
not stolen it" " O no," he replied, " I found it on the ice." « How" per- 
sisted the sister, "could you have got it there ?" — ^^ No matter/' said the boy, 
'^go and cook it." He disdained to answer her again, but thought he 
would one day show her how to appreciate him. She went to the place 
he left it, and there indeed she found a monstrous trout. She did as sh^ 
was bid, and cooked it for that day's consumption. Next morning he went 
off again as at first When he came near the large men, who fished every 
day, he threw his ball with such force that it rolled into the ice-hole of 
the man of whom he had stolen the day before. As he happened to raise 
himself at the time, the boy said, *^ Neejee, pray hand me my. ball" << lio 
indeed," answered the man, " I shall not," and thrust the l»ill under the 
ice. The boy took hold of his aim end bioke it in two in a moment, and 
threw him to one side, and picked up his ball, which had bounded back 
from under the ice^ and tossed k as^ usual befoi^e him. Outstripping it ia 
speed, he got home and remained within til! the next morning. The 
man whose arm he had broken hallooed out to bis brothers, and told them 
bis case, and deplored his fate. They huirried to their brother, and ^ 
laud ar they c^ld roar threatened vengeance on the motrow^ knawiof 
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dM k»y'8 8))eed tlurt tibey could not overtake bim, and he was near Q«t of 
i%hl; yet he heard their threats and awaited their coming in perfectni- 
diflerefice. The four brothers the next morning prepared to take their 
revenge. Their old mother begged them not to go — *< Better'' said she ^^tfait 
one only should sufier, than that ail should perish ; for he must be a 
monedo, or be could not perform such feats." But her sons would not lis- 
ten ; and taking their wounded brother along, started for the boy's lodge, 
having ieamt that he lived at the glace oi rocks. The boy's sister thov^t 
site heard the noise of snow-shoes on the crusted snow at a distance nd- 
vancing. She saw the large, tall men coming straight to their lodgtej or 
rather cave, for they lived in a large roek« She ran in with great fear^ and 
told her brother the fact He said, ^ Why do you mind them? give me 
something to eat." ^ How can you think of eating at such a time," she 
replied, — '* I>o as I request you, and be quick." She then gave him his 
dish, which was a large mU'f u ar d ace shell, and he commenced eating. Just 
then the men came to the door, and were about lifting the curtain placed 
there, when the boy-man turned his dish upside-down, and immediatdy 
the door Was closed with a stone ; the men tiled hard with tlfsir clubs to 
crack it ; at length they succeeded in making a slight opening. When one 
of them peeped in with one eye, the boy-man shot his arrow into his eye 
and brain, and he dropped down dead. The others, not knowing what had 
happened their brother, did the same, and all fell in like manner ; their 
curiosity was so great to see what the boy was about. So they all shared 
the same fate. After they were killed the boy-man told his sister to go 
out and see them. She opened the door, but feared they were not dead, and 
entered back again hastily, apd told her feats to her brother. He went out 
and hacked them in small pieces, saying, '^ henceforth let no man be 
larger than you are now. So men becatne of the present size. - When 
spring came on, the boy-man said to his sister, " Make me a new set i^f 
arrows and boftr." She obeyed, as he never did any thing hims^ of a na- 
ture that required manual labour, though he provided fer their sustenanoe. 
After she made them, she again cautioned him not to shoot into the lake ; 
but regardless of all admonition, he, on purpose, shot his arrow into the 
lake, and waded some diistance till he got into deep water, and paddM 
about for his arrc^w, so as to attract the attention «of iiis sister. She eame 
fn'h^ste to the shore, callmg him to return, but instead of minding her 
he called out, ^ Ma-misH^uon-je-gun-a, be-hau-wa-con^zhe-shin," that is, 
^ you, of the red fins come and swallow me." Immediately that monstrous 
iish came and swallowed him; and seeing his sister stetoding on the shore 
in despair, he hallooed out to her, << Me^zush-ke-zin-ande." She wondcted 
' what he meant. But on reflection she th<mght it must be an old mockedin. 
fflie accordingly tied the old mockesin to a stHng, and fastened it to a tree. 
The fish said to the boy-man, under watery <* What is that floating t" the 
loy-man said td«the firii, <' Go, take bokl of it; swalkiw it as fest as y<m 
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'cm.'' The fish daiited towards the old shoe, and swallowed it Tb4 tefr- 
jnan lavghed ia himself, but said oothiDg, till the Gak was iidrly caugk ; 

-iie then took hold of the line and began to pull hini$elf mi fi$h'to 

. Afaore. The sister, who was watching, was surprised, to see so large a 6th ; 

. aad hauling it ashore she took her knife and commenced cutting it ofHip. 
When she heard her farother's Toke inside of the fisb^ saying, ^Mttke 

, haste and release me from this nasty pJace,'' his sister was in such hasle 
that she almost hit his head with her knife ; but succeeded ia making 9^ 
opening large enough for her brother to. get out When he was fairly out,, 
jbe told his sister to cut up the fish and dry it, as it would last a long tin»o 

iki their sustenance, and said to h«, neves, nerer more to doubt his ability 

•in any way. S» e»ds the story. 



AINGDDON AND NAYWADAHA. 



itORT OF ▲ FAMILY OF NA90WAS, 0% PEOPLE Or TBE SIX NATIOKB OF TQftOinpil^ 
CONSISTING OF SIX BROTHEBS, THEIR YOUNGEST SISTER, AND TWO AUNTS. TBBfB 
FATHER AND MOTHER HATING DIED, THEY WERE LEFT ORPHANS, THEIR ORIOINr 
HOWEVER, WAS FROM THE FIRST CLASS OF CHIEFTAINS IN THEIR NATION. 

NARRATEH^ FROM tHE ORAL RELATION OP NABAIfOI, BT 
BIR. OEOROE JOHNSTON. 

, Iv the day^ of this story, wars, murders, aiiid cruelty existed in the 
country now comprving the province of Upper Canada, or that poition 
bprderi^g upon Lakes Simeoe, Erie, and Ontario, which firas claimed and 
babnged to the powerful tribe of the e%ht nations of the Nawtoways. 
The youQg men had, on a day, staged for a bunting excuxsion : in the 

.evening five <«ily of the brothers returned, one was missing. Upon seaivk 

»bei&g made the body was found, and it appeared evident that he had liefD 
killed : this gave a great blow to the &mily, but particularly causiiig gv^ 
affliction to the sister, who was the youngest of the family. She moon^^d 
and lamented her brother^s death, and she wept incessantly. [ 

The ensuing year another was killed, and so on till four were killed. 

, The eemainittg two brothers did all they could to afford consolation to 
their pining sister, but she would not be consoled : they did all they co^ 

/to divert her mind from so much mourning, but all their endeavoprs 
pfoved ineffectual: she scarcely took any food, aifid what she ate wv» 
hardly sufficient to sustoiii nature. The two brothers said that lJ|sy 
isoBldgo hnmiog^wkiehthoyAM fromdaytoidiar. TMj woidflbKuig 
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littcks and birds of every descriplSeii to their sister, in' order to tempt her 
^petite, bm she persisted in refusing nourishment, or taking Tery link. 
At the exp'ration of the yeax when the fourth brother had been kiUed, 
A» two young men set out upon the chase ; one of them returned in the 
veiling) the other was missing, and found killed in like mamier as the 
others had been. This again augmented the afflictions of the young girl ; 
she had been very delicate, but was now reduced to a mere skeleton. At 
the expiration of the year the only and last of her brothears, taking pity 
Ufoa has pining sister, said to her that he would go and kiU her someiresh 
^mnison, to entice her to eat. . He started early in the morning, and his sister 
wwdd go out from time to time, in the course of the day, to see if her bro- 
ther was returning. Night set in, and no initicatioms of his cocmng-^-aha 
silt up aH night, exhibiting fear and apprehension bordering upan dei^air^-* 
fcy light appeared, and he did not cmn&^^-search was made, and he was 
iitelly found kilfod^ hke all the other brothers. After diis event the girl h»- 
eame perfectly disconsolate, hardly tasting food,, and would wander ^i the 
W0ods the whole day, retnmlag at nights. Obe of her aunts had the esar^ 
oC her at this time. One day in one of her rambles she did not return^ 
bar aunt became very anxious, and searched^ fox her, and continued^ her 
search daily. On the tenth day, the aunt in her search lost her way and 
lunas bewildered, and finally was benighted. While lying down, worn with 
iiytigue, she thought she heard the voice of some one speaking : she got up^ 
and directing her course to the spotj she came upon a small lodge made 
of bushes, «md in it lay ha* niece, with her &ice to the ground. 9he pre* 
witted upon her to return home. Before reaching their lodge the girl stbpl^ 
apd her aunt buih her a smaU lodge, and ^le resided in it; Mere her 
aunt woukl attend upon her daily. 

One dtty as she lay alone in her little lodge, a person appeared to her 
from on lugh : he had on wfake raiment that was extremely pure, clean ani 
white : he did not touch the earth, but remained at some distance from it 
He spoke to her in a mild tone and* said, Daughter, why do you remaia 
hete moundngt I have come to console you, and you must arise,^and I 
wfll give you all the land, and deliver into your hands ^e persons who 
have killed your brothers. ML things living and created are mine, I give 
and take away. Nov<r therefore arise, slay and eat of my dog that lays 
there. You will go to yeur viUage and firsdy tell your teiatrres and nar 
tion'Of this vision,, and you must act confotmaUy to my word and to* the' 
mind Til give you, and your enemies will iput into your hands, I will? 
beimth you agaitti 

After this, he ascended on high. When the gkl' IMcedb to ike pboe 

tstere Ae heavenly being pointed, she saw a beat. She arose and went/ 

' home, and mentioned to her relatives the vision she had seen, and made 

a r^uest thel the people might be assembled to partake of her feast. She 

lieet^ lier relatieiis to die spot where the heafr was to be found; k^vnm 
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killed and brought to the village, and singed upon a fire, and the feaic 
was made, and the nature of the vision explained. Preparations were im- 
mediately set on foot, messengers were sent to each tribe of the six nations, 
and an invitation given to them, to come upon a given day to the village 
of Toronto. Messengers were also sent all along the north coast of lake 
Huron to Bawiting, inviting the Indians to form ah alliance and fight 
against the enemies of the young girl who had lost so many brother*. 

In the midst of the Nadowas, tliere lived two chieftains, twin brothers. 
They were Nadowas also of the Bear tribe, perfect devib in dispo^tioo, 
cruel and lyrannicaL They were at the hea4 of two nations of the Na- 
dowas, reigning together, keeping the odier nations in great fear and awe, 
and enslaving them ; particularly the Indians of the Deer totem, who re- 
sided in one portion of their great village^ Indians in connection witk 
die Ghippewas were also kept in bondage by the two tyrants, whose naooes 
ware Aingodon and Naywadaka, When the Ohippewas received the 
young girl's messengers, they were told that they must rescue their re^ 
btives, and secretly apprize them of their intention, and the grsat 
calamity that would be&U Aingodon andNaywadaha's villages and towns. 
Many therefore made their escape ; but one remained with his fiimilyj 
sending an excuse for not obeying the Summons, as he had a great quan* 
lity of «om laid up, and that he must attend to his crops. The Indians all 
along the north shore of lake Huron and of Bawking, embarked to join 
the general and common cause ; they passed through the lakes, and 
reached Toronto late in the &1L In the beginning of the winter the assent 
bled allies marched, headed by the young girl. She passed through take 
Siaicoe, and the line covered the whole lake, cracking the ice as tbmjr 
marched over it They encamped at the bead of the lake. Here the young, 
girl produced a garnished bag, and she hung it up, and told the assembled 
ackultitude that she would make chingodam ; and after this she sent hunters 
out directing them to bring in eighteen bears, and before the sun had 
xisen high the hears were all brought in, and they were singed, and the 
ftast of sacrifice ofieied. At this place the person from on high appeared 
to the girl in presence of the assembled multitude, and he stretched 
finth his hand and shook ^hands with her only. He here directed her to 
send secret messengers into the land, to warn the Indians who had the 
deer totem to put out their totems on poles before their lodge door, in 
outer that they might be known and saved from the approaching destrnc* 
tion ; and they were enjoined not to go out of their lodges, neither man, 
woman, or child ; if they did so they would be surely consumed and de- 
slr<^red ; and &e person on high said — Do not approach nigh the open plain 
until the rising sun, you will then see destruction come upon your 
enemies, and they will be delivered into your hands. . 
• The messengers were sent to the Deer Totems, and they entered the 
tflfiiD at night, and communicated their message to th^m. After this aU^ 
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the Indians bearing that mark were informed of the approaching calamity, 
•nd they instantly made prej^rationa^ setting out poles before ^eir lodge 
doors, and attaching deer skins to the poles, as marks to escape the ven- 
geance that was to come upon Aingodon and Nawadaha, and their tribes. 
The next morning at daylight the Aingodons and Nawadahas rose, and 
seeing the poles and deer skins planted before the doors of the lodges, 
said in derision, that their friends, the Deer Totems, had, or must have had, 
bad dreams, thus to set their totems on poles. The Indians of the deer totems 
remained quiet and silent, and they did not venture out of their lodges. The 
young girl was nigh the skirts of the wood with her host, bordering upon 
the plain ; and just as the sun rose she marched, and as she ainl her allied 
forces neared the village of the twin tyrants, it became a flame of fire, de- 
stroying aH its inhabitants. The Deer Totems escaped. Aingodon and Na- 
wadaha were not consumed. The allied Indians drew their bows and shot 
their arrows at them, but they bounded off, and the blows inflicted upon 
them were of no avail, unti! the young gir! came up and subdued them, 
and took them alive, and made them prisoners. 

The whole of Aingodon*s and Nawadaha's towns and villages were 
destroyed in the same way ; and the knd was in possession of the young 
girl and the six remaining tribes of the Nadowas. Afler thiflf signal ven- 
geance was taken the young girl returned with her host, and again en- 
camped at the head of lake Simcoe, at her former encamping place ; and 
the two tyrants were asked, what was their object for making chingodam, 
and what weight could it havet They said, in answer, that their imple- 
ments for war, were war axes, and if permitted they would make chingodam, 
and on doing so they killed each two ihen. They were bound immediately, 
and their flesh was cut off f^om their bodies in sfices. One of them was 
dilsected, and upon examination it was discovered that he had no liver, 
and his heart was small, and composed of hard flint stone. There are 
marks upon a perpendicular ledge of rocks at the narrows, or head of bke 
Simcoe, tisibie to- this day, representing two bound persons, ^vho are re- 
cognized by the Indians of this generation as the two tyrants, or twin *" 
brothers, Aingodon and NawadaHa. One of the tyrants was kept bound; 
until the time the French discovered and possessed the Canadas, and hcf' 
was taken to Quebec. Afler this the young girl was taken away by tiie 
god of light. 

GEO. JOHNSTON. 
SaiOt Ste. Marie, May 12rA, 1838. 



The Indian warriors of the plains west of the sources of the Mississippi^ 
chew a bitter root, before going into battle'j which they suppose impartr 
oouirage, and renders them insensible to pain. It is called zhigowak. 
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WABO JEEG, OB THE WHITE FISHER. 

This individual has indelibly interwoTen hie name with the history of 
the Chippewa nation, during the latter half of the 18th century. His an- 
cestors had, from the earliest times, held the principal chieftainship in lake. 
Superior. His father, Ma-mongazida, was the ruling chief during the., 
war of the conquest of the Canadas by the British crown. In common 
with his tribe and the northern nations generally, he was the fast friend 
of the French government, and was present with his warriors, under Gea., 
Montcalm, at the loss, of Cluebec, in 1 759. , He carried a short speech from 
that celebrated officer to his people in the north, which is said to have. 
1^^ verbally deUvej:ed a short time before he went to the field. 

The period of ihe fall of the French power in the Canadas, is one of 
the most miurked. events in Indian renuniseence throughoqt all northwest 
America. Th^ refer to the days of French supremacy as a kind of 
golden era, lyhen aji things in their affairs were better than they now are ; 
a^id I have heard them lament over the change as one which wa/i*, 
in every respect detrimental to their power ^nd happiness. No European 
i^oQ, it i» evident from these allueions, ever pleased them as well. The 
French ^aracter and. manners adapted themselves admirably to the exirt- 
ii^ cu^oms of forest life. The common people, who went up into the in* , 
tejTjio^ t9 :tr^e, fell in with their customs with a degree of plasticity and 
af^^air of gaiety and full assent, which no other foreigners have, at least to.. 
iS^f sj^pie extent, «)>own. Thes^ Comkrs, du Bais had xiot much to boa^. 
oji.on the sco^re of rigid morals themselves. They had nearly as nnuch su- 
perstition as the wildest Indians. They were in fact, at least pine-tentha. 
of thi^ify fittile a^ illiterate. Very many of them were far inferior in their 
mental structure b-vA capacity to the holdi eloquent, and well ibrmed and 
athletic northern chiefe and hunters. They respected theSr religious and 
festive ceremonies. They never, aB a chief once, told me, laughed at 
them. They met their old friends on their annual returns from Montreal, 
wjth a kiia. They took the daughters of the> red men for wives, a»d 
T^ri^d large fanulies, who thus constituted a strong bond of union between 

w tvji|o jaceS) whidi remains wbroke9.f|t this day. 
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TlMiil liia tnM fl^oret of ihe mKeaucmstfiinvimde by t^ ooctaesa jm4< 
wp nti ff a Indians to sostaia tl^ French power, wh^ it was menaoad ia tka. 
udtf of 1744, by the Jaets and armiae of Great Britua. They ralli^ 
fraaly to theii aid at Detroit, Viqcemiee, the present sites of Pittsburg and,. 
Sne> at Fort Mii^ra, M^treal, and Qnebec, and they hovered with ii^- . 
fanated zeal around the outaidrts of the northern and western settlements, 
during the many and sanguinary wars carried on between the English 
ani EV^oh. Apd when the Freach vr^x/e beaten they still adhered 
to Ikheir cause, axul their chiej^ stimulated the French local commander^ to • 
c^QtiaiAe and renew the contest, even after the M of JNTiagara and Quebec, 
with a heroic consistency of purpose, which reflects credit upon their foro: 
aight, bravery, and constancy. We hope in a future number to bring for-, 
vW'd a sketch of the man who put himsetf at the head of this latter eSotif 
wh/o declared ha would drive the Saxon race into the .sea, who beseiged 
^nntpaand took nine of the western stockaded forts, and who for four years 
and upwards, maintained the war, after the Ftench had struck their coloura 
aa4 <feded the country., We refer to the great Algic leader, Pontiac 

At present our attention is called to a cotemporary chief, of equal per< 
891^1 bravely and conduct, certainly, but who lived and ezercisett his au- 
thority at a more remote point, and had not the same masses and paeans . 
at J^s command. This point, so long hid in:the great forests of the nocth, 
and which, indeed, has boen but lately revealed in our positive geography, 
IS} the A&KA OF Lake SypERioa. It is here that we find the Indian tradition 
to be rife with the name of Wabojee^ and his wars, and his cotemporaries. 
It wi9S one of the direct consequences of so remote a position, that it with- 
drewJhis attention more from the actjial conflicts between the French and 
.S^lish, and fixed them upon his western and southern frontiers, which 
iifei)9 menaced and invaded by the numerous bands of the Dacotahs, and 
hg the {)erfiiious kinsmen of his nation, the Outagamies and Saucs. He . 
e%mie: into active life^ too, as a prominent war leader, at the precise era , 
when the Canadas had fallen into the British power, and by engaging 
. a^lously in the defence of the borders .of his nation west, he allowed time 
to uiitigate and adjust those feelings and attachments which, so far as pub- , 
He policy was concerned, must be considered to have moulded the Indian . 
mind to a bompliance with, and a submission to, the British authority. 
Wabojeeg was, emphatically, the defender of the Chippewa domain against 
th|p efiorts of other branches of the Red Race. He did not, therefore, lea J 
hji .J^ople to %ht, as his father, Ma-mongazida, and nearly all the great, 
Indian war captains had, to enable one type of the foreign race to triumph " 
oyei; another, but r^sed his parties and led them forth to maintain his tribal 
supremacy. He may be centen^lated, therefore, as having had a more ' 
patriotic object for his achievement 

Lake Superior, at the time of our earliest acquaintance with the region, [ 
was occupied, as it is at this day, by the Chippewa race. The chief seat 
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of fken power appeared to be near the soiiA western extremity of die kke^ 
at Chagoimegon, where lathers Marqaette and Alloez found their way^ 
and established a mission, so early as 1668. Another of thek ]Nrineipal, 
and probably more ancient seats, was at the great rapids on the outlet of 
that hike, which they named the Sanlt de Ste. Marie. It was in aUusion 
to their residence here that they called this tribe Saulteur, that is to say, 
people of the leap or rapid. 

Indian tradition makes the Ohippewas one of the chief, certainly by fiir 
' the most nuinerifus and widdy spread^ of the Algonquin stock proper. It 
represents them to hare migrated from the east to the west On reaehinf 
the Ticinity of MichiJimackinae, they separated at a comparatively mo-^ 
derate era into three tribes, calling themselves, respectively, Odjibwaa, 
Odawas, and Podawadumees. What their name was before this era, i» 
not known. It is manifest that the term Odjib wa is not a very ancient one, 
for it does not occur in the earliest authors. They were probably of the 
Nipercinean or true Algonquin stock, and had taken the route of the Utawas 
river, from the St. Lawrence valley into lake Huron. The term itself » 
clearly from Bwa, a voice; and its prefix in Odji, was probably designed 
to mark a peculiar intonation which the muscles are, as it were, gaiheni 
«p, to denote. 

Whatever be the facts of their origin, they had taken the route up the 
straits of St. Mary into lake Superior, both sides of which, and far beyondi 
they occupied at the era of the French discovery. It is evident that their 
course in this direction must have been aggressive. They were advanc- 
ing towards the west and northwest The tribe known as KenlstenoB, ' 
had passed through the Lake of the Woods, through the great lake Nipe- 
sing, and as far as the heads of the Saskatchewine and the portage of the • 
Missinipi of Hudson's bay. The watlike 'band of Leech Lake, called 
Mukundwas, had spread themselves over the entire sources of the MiS8i»' 
sippi and extended their hunting excursions west to Red River, where thfey 
came into contact with the Assinaboines, or Stone Sioux. The central 
power, at this era, still remained at Chagoimegon, on Superior, where in- ' ' 
deed, the force of early tradition asserts there was maintained something 
like a frame of both civil and ecclesiastical polity and government 

It is said in the traditions related to me by the Chippewas, that the Ou- 
tiigamies, or Foxes, had preceded them into that particular section of comi- 
try which extends in a general course from the head of Fox River, of Green 
]^y, towards the Falls of St Anthony, reaching in some points well nigh 
to die borders of lake Superior. They are remembered to have occupied 
the interior wild rice lakes, which lie at the sources of the Wisconsin, the 
Ontonagon, the Chippewa, and the St Croix rivers. They were associated 
with the Saucs, who had ascended the Mississippi some distance above the 
Falls of St. Anthony, where they lived on friendly terms with the Dacotahs 
or Sioux. This friendahip extended also to the Outagamiesi and it was 



dhft uMMi&ff of yresbrang^a godd uactexitmlkig betweoi tiM' Dttctf^li* mhI 
Ciu^pewas. 

Tke Fox tribe is closely affifialed with the Chippenw. They oaH 
each, other brothers. They are of the same general origin «ad speak the 
same general language, the chief difiereace in sound being that the Fos:€» 
use the ktter 1, where the Od^bwaa employ an n. The partieolar eause of 
their disagreement is not kaowiu They are said by the Ghippevvas te» 
have been un&ithful and tf eacheroas. Indsndual qaarrelsiand.treqpassee 
on their hunting ground»ledto murdaa, and^in the end taa waiyin whieb 
the Menomonees and the Freaohf united, and they were thna diivSn irOBi 
the rice lakes and away fi^m the Fox and. upper Wisconsin. To mm- 
tarn their position they ibrmed an aUianee with the Sioux, and fought hf. 
dMr.eide. i 

h nns in this contest that Wabqjeeg first distiognished htmeelf, and f'feih' 
dicaited.l^lyebiaTery and address the fcnraier reputation of has &mily^ 
and hud anew the foundaliow of his notthern ohieftaindom. Havin|f 
heard allnsibns made to this person on my first entranee into that region^ 
many yeois ago^ I made particaiar enquities^ and Ibmid lining a sistes^ 
9m old; white-headed leoman, and a soft and dacrghtef, about the i^ tf 
middle' life. From these soured I gleaned the foUowinIg ihcts. He 'w«e 
bah^j as nearly as I could cempute die time^.aboat 1747. By a sii^kt 
and romantic: incident his father^ Ma^ongaaida, was a half-hrotbef of the* 
UAet of Wabashaw, a celehfated Sioi«x 0hief, iv^ho but^a few yearoago 
died at his village on the upper Mississij^b Tho'eonneaioii happened fit' 
thiswaiy. 

While the Sioux and Chippewas were living: in amity^near eeieli eA«r^ 
and fieqiMntly met and feasted each ether on their hun^ng grounds^ha^ 
at their villages, a Sioux chief, of distinotion, admiredand married a 6hq^ 
pewh girl, by whom he had two sona When the war between these two 
naliaBs broke out, those persons of the* hosdle tribes who had married 
Chippewa wives, and were livkig in the €hippewa country, wiAd^tr, 
some ts^dng their wives along and others sepamting from themi Among 
the latter was the Sioux chief He remained a short time after hofttiUtie(^ 
commenced, but finding his position demanded it, he was comp^ed, ^mUkt 
great reluctance, to^ leave his wtfe behind, as she could not, wMi safely,^ 
hafe accompanied) himi into the Sioux territories. As the Mood ^ tb» 
Shmix flowed in the veins ef her two Mis, neithw was it safe for her ti^* 
leave* them among the Chippewas. They were, however, by mirinat' 
agveement, allowed to return wkh-the fiidier. The ektest <k t&ese sonr 
became the father of Wabashaw. 

The mother thus divorced by the mutnal consent of all> parties, le^ 
m^ed inconsolable for some time. She vras still young and Handsome, • 
aWdi altera few y^isy biftcame the wtfe of a young Chippewa ehief V 
Chagoimegon, of the honoured totem of the Addick or reindeer. Her 



ftit diiU lijr tUs second maztiage, wbb Ma Mongasida, (he fimlMi of' 
Wabojeeg. In this manner, a connexion existed between two fiuiulM) 
•OK aepacite hostile nations, each of which distingnished itself, for bravery 
^Md sldll in war and counciL It has already been stated that Ma Mooga^ 
^idtLy was present, on the side of the French, in the great action in which 
hath Montoalm and Wolf fell, end he continued to exercise the chiefkinr^ . 
^p till fall death, when his second son succeeded him.. 

. it was one of the conse^eBuces of the hostility of the Indians to the 
Bagiish ruloy^that many of the ronote tribes were left, for a time, without 
traders io au^y their wants. This was the case, tradition asserts, with 
<3ngaimegon) whftch,4br two years after the taking of old Mackiaac, was 
4aft. withbat a trader. To riemonstnute against 'this, Ma Mongazida visited 
Bir William Johnson, the superintendant general of Indian affidia, by 
wlKwahe was weU received, and presented with a broad wampamfoehand 
'garget This act laid the foundation of a lasting peace between the Ghi^ 
pewas and the English. The belt, it is added, was of blue wam|iuai^ 
wttb figures of white. And when Wabojeeg came to the chiefiainship, he 
took-liom it the wampum employed by him to master his waifKurtiesT 

la aaaking traditionary enquiries I have found that the Indian nazar»> 
tow were careful to preserve and note an^&ct, in the early lives of thair 
distingaished men, which appeaiod to prefigure their future eaunence^ ta 
had an]F ^ng of the wonderful or ipremonitory, in. its charaotar. The 
faUowiifltg incident of this soit, was nolioed respecting thia diief Ma 
MpBfMKida geatarally went to make his &11 huuts on the middle gronada 
towards the Sioux territory, taking with him all his near relatives, aniouat«. 
ing uaiallly to.twenty persons, exclusive of children. Early one morning 
'^M^Hm-yonng xoiea were pffoparing for (he chase,,they were startled hf» 
tha repoil of: sev^eral ^ahots, direoted towards the- lodge. As they hadi 
thought IheoM^ves ia security, the first* emotion was surtwise, aad they. 
bnA efifu^fiy^v^ to fly to their arass^ when another voUey was fised, 
which waunded one man in the thigh^ and killed a dog. Ma Mosgaoida 
iaoMediately ssllied^at with his young men, and pionounoing his name 
aland ia Ibeigiioux iaaguage, demanded if Wahasha or his brother, weye 
^mimg th($ amilaats. The firing iaeiantly ceaaed--*a pause ensued, whan- 
«.|aU figait% in a war dress, with a profusion qf feathers upon his hmdf 
atapped forward, aad presented hia himd. b.waa tha elder Wabasha, his 
iiplf bioth^r. The $^ux peacefeiUy fiiilowed their Shadier int^ the lodgSf; 
m^ which ti^y ^^^ tho; laoiQQUt beforid^ directed their shots. At the in* 
slsf»t.thQ.^a^ chisC entered, it wap ASQ^ssary to stoop a licdj9, in. psssiag. 
the door. In the act of stooping, he vec0i?fid M blow' it om a war* 
dtt)) nrielded hy a small boy^ wM< had poated hia^self th^re ftir.dio por- 
psisa. It. was. t)ie .y<^ung Wah^eeg^ W^baobarpleased: with this eatly . 
iq4iQ^ti^ of coMxage, topk th<e little M ki hia aims, caressed hij% an^ 
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fiKiMtteael ditt be ,wottId beeome a^mv^ imdi and pio?« an mtrmtm 
emmaf of tlie SicHiai; 

The border war&re in wUeh tbe.&ther of the iofiait wairior was Qon^ 
ataiBlly engaged, nearly inkiatad Hm ia the arts aad ceremonies pertaiaini^ 
to war. With the eag«r interost and love of novelty of the young, he lie- 
teaed to their war aongs and war aloriee, and longed for the Jtime wbaa 
he would be old enough (o jein these partiaa, and also make himsetf a 
nana among waniom While quale' a ywiih he volunteered to go oul 
witk.a paxty, and soon gave continoing proofs of his courage. He also 
^eaaiy learned the arts of kuntingthe deei, the 'faeaic,<ihe moose, and all th^ 
siMller animals common to the coiiNitry ; aiid in thjesb pursuits, he took 
(the oardiaary lessons of Indian young men^ in ahstinadce, suffering, dan- 
gar and endurance of fiaigae. In thia mannw 'his narvea were kuil and 
formed for activity, and his mind stored with those lessons of caution,- 
which are the result of local experienoe in the forest He possessed a tall 
and commanding person, with a fall Uack piercing eye, and the usual 
feacoves of his countrymen. He had a^ clter and full toned voice, and 
apeke his native kngaage' with ^^race and fiueacy. To thsae attiaotioasi. 
he unit^ an early reputation ibt bravery and skill in the ohase, and 4t 
the age of twenty-twoy he was alvehdy a war leadw. 

Expeditions of one Indsaa tcibe agaiMl another, require the utmosi 
. caWion, dkill^ aad sisereey. Thereaire a hulidred things to give infovma* 
tion to such a party, M influence its action, which are unknown to civiKaed 
nations, inhe breaking of a twig, the idightest impression of a ibot pcinl^ 
and other like circamatances, determine a halt, a retreat, or aa advaaaa 
The moft serupulq^ attention is also paid to the signs of tha heavens, th^' 
fliglit of birds, and above all, to4he dreams aad predicdona of the joasakeed^ 
priest, or iprophet, who ac(5ompaiiies them, and who is entrusted with ^ 
aaered sadc. The theory upon which all these parties are conducted, ia 
-seerecy and atratagem : to steal upon the enemy unawares ; to lay in aasft' 
buah, or decoy ; to kill and to avoid as much as poanble the haaard of !' 
being killed. An inUmate geographical knowledge ef the coantry^ is. aisoc. 
reqmi«d by a successful war leader, and such a man piques ihimseU^ *$i 
odly on knowing every prominent stream, hill, valley, wqod, or rock> hal. 
thepatticular productions, atiimal, and vegetable, of the scen^ of opesa*. 
iidas. When it is coneidered that this species of knowledge, shrewdaessi 
aifd sagacity^ is possessed on ^xHh sides, and that the. nations at war ufatoht 
ea^ o^er, as a lynx for its prey, it may be conceived, that many of theai/ 
bdvder war parties are either light skinnishes, sudden on*rushss, or uttaa. 
Afiures. It is seldom that a close, w^ contested, long continued haiii 
baldle is fought. To kill a few men, tear off their scalps in haste, a^ 
raireat with these trophies, is a bmve and honourable trait with diem, aad 
amy be boasted of^ in their triumphal dances and warlike-festivities. 

To i^eaa the detaila of thase movameaia, would be to acquire ^ 
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nMlderD hittoiy of tlie tribe^ wkiefi induced me to direct toy enquirili m 
the subjiBct ; but the lapee of even forty or fifty years, had ^m traditiiiii 
of most of these details, and often left the memory of resalts onbjr. The 
Ghippewas teld me, that this chief had led them seven times to successftii 
battle against the Sioii'X and the Ootagamies, and that he 4iad been 
wounded thrice— once in the thigh, once in the right shoulder, and a 
third time in the side and breast, being a glaaciag shot His war partiea 
consisted either of yolanteer» who* had joined his standard at the war 
dance, or of auxiliaries, who had accepted his messages of wampum> aad 
tobacco, and come forward in a body, to the appointed place of rendeavoos. 
These parties varied greatly in number ; his first party consisted of bal 
forty men, his grerfest and most renowned, of three hundred,, who were 
mastered from the villages on the shores of the lake, as &r east as St 
Mary's falls. 

It is to the incidents of this last expedition, which had an important ior 
fiuenee on the progress of the war, that we may devote a few momenls; 
The phice of rendezvous was La PoiuUe Chagomiegon, or as it is called 
in modem days, La Pointe of Lake Superior. The scene of the confliot, 
which wa»a long and bloody one, was the falls of the St Croix. The 
two places are distant about two hundred and fifty miles, by the meet dir 
reet route. This area embraces the summit land betweea Lake Superior 
and the upper Mississippii The streams flowing each way interlock, 
^ich enables the nativee to ascend them in their lijght oanoes, and after 
carrying the latter over the portages, to descend on the opposite side. On 
this occasion Wabqjeeg^aiid his partizan army, ascended the Muskigo, or 
Bhavais river, to its connecting portage with the Namakqgon branch of the 
St Croix. On crossing the summit, they embarked in their small and 
light war canoes on their descent westward. This portion of the route 
was passed with the utmost caution. They were now rapidly approaehr 
ing the enemy's borders, and every sign was regarded with deep attentioii. 
They were seven days from the time they first reached the waters of the 
St Croix, iintdi they found the enemy. They went but a . shoot dtstance 
e*ch day, and encamped. On the evening of the sevonth day, the scouts 
diieovered a large body of Sioux and Outagamies eacaaiped on the lower 
aidi of the portage of the great falls of the St Croix. The discovery waa 
aaurprise on both sides. The advance of ^e Chippewas had. liemded at 
the upper end of the portage, intending to encamp there. The Sioux. . 
aad their allies had just preceded them, frtnn the lower part of the stream 
wilh the same object The Foxes or Outegyimies immediately fired, and 
a fasllle ensued It is a spot indeed, from which a retreat either way is*, 
idftpraeticable, in the lace of an enemy. It is a mere neck of rugged rode 
The river forces a passage through (his dark and solid barrier. It la 
equally rapid and dangerous for canoes above and briow. It cannot be 
cseaied direct , After the firieig begw Wajbcgeeg. hinded and biought vp 
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kn men. He directed a part of them to extead tiieineelveft in the wood 
aioond the small neck, or peniiisula, of the portage, whence alene escvyi 
was possible. Both parties fought with bravery ; the Foxes with despera- 
tion. But they were outnumbered, overpowered, and defeated. Some 
attempted to descend the rajnda, and were lost A few only escaped. 
But the Ghippewas paid dearly for their victory. Wabojeeg was slightlj 
wounded in the breast : his brother was kiil^d. Many bmve warriors ielL 
It was a most sanguinary scene. The tradition of this battle is one of the 
moai prominent and wide sprea^d of the events of their modern history. 
I have conversed with more than one chief, who dated his first military 
honours in youth, to this> scene. It put an end to their feud with the 
Foxes, who retired from the intermediate rice lakes, and fled down the 
Wisconsin. It raised the name of the Chippewa leader, to the acme of 
ius renown among his people : but Wabojeeg, as humane as he was 
hiave, grieved over the loss of his people who bad fallen in the action. 
This feeling was expressed touchingly and characteristically, in a war song, 
urikich he uttered after this victory which has been preserved hy ljf0 
late Mr. Johnston of St .Mary'49, in the following stanzas. 

On that day when our heroes lay low— lay low, 

On that day when our heroes lay low, 
I fought by their side, and thought ere I died, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe, 

Ju^t vengeance to take on the foe. 

On that day, when our chieftains lay dead — lay deed^ 

On tha^ day when our chieflains lay dead, 
I faagnt hand to hand, at the head of my bond. 

And here, on my breast, have 1 Wed, 

And here, on my breast, have I bled. 

Oar chiefe shall return no more — w> more„ 

Our chiefe shall return no more, 
Nor their brothers of war, who can show scar for scar, 

like women their fates shall deplore— deplore, 

Like women their fate shall deplore. 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend — we'll spend, ^ 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend. 
Till our .youth, grown to men, we'll to war lead again, 

And our days, like our iathers, we'll end. 

And our days, like our fathers, we'll end. 

It k. the custom of these tribes to go to war in the spring and 
sanuopieL. which arOi not on^y comparatively seasons of leisure with thenu 
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Mt it is at thede seasons that they are concealed and protected hf ti» 
Miage of the foifest, and can approach the enemy unseen. At these annml 
retams of warmth and vegetation, they also engage in festivities and dancMt, 
daring which the erents and exploits of past years are sang and reciled : 
and while they derive fresh courage and stimulus to renewed exertions, 
tile young, who are lil^teners, learn to emulate their lathers, and take thdr 
earliest lessons in the art of war. Nothing is done in the summer months 
in the way of hunting. The small furred animals are changing their 
pelt, which is mi of season. The doe retires with her &wns, from ^ 
phuns and open grounds^ into thick woods. It is the general season of 
reproduction, and the red man for a time, intermits his war tm tile 
animal creatiouy to resume it against man. 

As the autumn approaches, be prepares for his fitti hunts, by retiring 
from the outskirts of the settlements, and from the open lakes, shores, and 
creams; which have been the scenes of his summer festivities ; and pro- 
ceeds,- after a short preparatory hunt, to his wintering grounds. This 
found of hunting, and of festivity and. war, fills up the year ; all the trftts 
conform in these genera! customs. There are no war parties- raised fc 
the winter. This season is exclusively devoted to securing the means of 
their subsistence and clothing, by seeking the valuable skins, which are 
ta purchase their clothing and their ammunition, traps and arms. 

The hunting grounds of the chief, whose life we are considering, ex- 
tended along the southern ' shores of Lake Superior from the Montreal 
River, to the inlet of the Misacoda, or Burntwood River of Pond du Lac 
If he asc^fid^d the one, he usually made the wide circuit indicated, and 
came out at the other. He often penetrated by a central route up the 
Maskigo. This m a region still abounding, but less so thaQ formerly, in the 
bear, moose, beaver, otter, margin, and muskrat. Among the smallei 
animals are also to be ooticed the min^, lynx, hare, porcupine, and par- 
tridge, and towards its southern and western limits, the Virginia deer. In 
this ample area, the La Pointe, or Ghagoimegon Indians- hunted. It is a rule 
, of the chase, that each hunter hae a portion of the country assigned to him, 
on whic^ he alone may hunt ; and there are conventional laws which de- 
cide all questions of right and priority in starting and kiUiag game. In 
thes^ questions, the chief exercises a proper aiithority, and i^ is thus in the 
power of one of these foresi governors and magistrates, where they happen 
to be men of sotlnd sense, judgment and manly independence, to make 
themselves felt and known, and to become true benefactors to their tribes. 
And such chie& create an impression upon their followers, and leave a 
reputation behind them, which is of more value than their achievements 
in war. 

Wabojeeg, excelled in both characters ; he was equally popular as a 
civi} ruler and a war chief ; and while he administered justice to llis'peo- 
pte, he was an expert hunter, and made due and ait^ple provision fer his 



'Amiiy. fh usually gkan^d, ia a $6aaM^ % his tra]» and earUaa, frar 

^paeka of mixed fui», the availa of ^kich were ninple' to p^^A^ d^ing 
»^ ftU the m^nbers of hk ledge circitt, os well aa t^. repaiaw kia ap^^pty- 1^ 
wnittunitioQ and othef osseatial ^airticlea.? . 

On OQ6 eecaaion, he had a aijaguiar cpniesi; with a moose. He h^d 
ifitte out, one mornidg early,^to sal martin Uaps. He bad /let aVyitibrty^ 
^wi i¥aa returning to his lodge, whan he unexpectedly encountered a? 
laige moose^.in his path, which manifested a di^posllion to. attack hiniv 
JMug utnarmad) and' having nothing but a kufe and fi^s^U hatdiet^ 
nihibh he had carried to- make his traps, he tried to avoid j^, Buttheani^ 
.iiaa)4»me towasdahim in a furious manner. He took shelter behind. a 
•treev shifting his position ffom.tree to tree, letjreating. At iengt|), as he 
?flAd, he {»eked upja pole, and .quickly untying his moccasin striaigs, he 
bemfnd bb knife to tbo ^ni of the pole. He then placed biiQgi^lf in -a 
favourable position, behind a Iree, and whan the moose came up,.atabbe<i 
I'him seveval times ia the throat and breast. At Isst^ the animaJ, ex&austed 
mth the loss of blood, fell, ^e then dispatched him, ^nd cut out his- 
•tdQgue to carry home to his lodge as a trophy of victory. When they 
went back to the spot, for the cacca^,.they ibund the snpw trampled' 
down in a wide circle, and copiously sprinkled with blood,, which gave it 
the appearance of a battle-field. It proved to be a male of uncommon^ 



•^. The dcHaestic history of a native chief, can seldom be obtained. In the 
,* jiTASent instapcae, the. facts that folV>w, may be regarded with interest. ^» 
thhvJB^ heen obtained from residents pf Chagoimegon, or from hi^ des,cei;i' 
>di9yita» He did not take a wife till .about the age. qf thirty, and he .then- 
»i||af;ried a^ widow, by whom he had ^ne son. He had obtained early 
notoriety as a warrior, which perhaps absorbed his. attention. . What 
«4^uiea there were to ren4e7 this imion unsatis&ctory, or whether ^ere 
w«^e a»y, is not knowp ; bjit after the lapse of tw9 years, he mar- 
liried a girl of fourteen, of the totem of the. bear, by whom he had a family 
^^ six. child^eu, He< is represented as of a tempeic and manners affec- 
jtionate and forbearing.; He evinced thoughtfulness and diligence in the 
management of his affairs, and the order and disposition of his lodge; 
,When the huuting seaaon w&? over, he employed his leisure mpmei^ts in^ 
jE44v^g to the comforts of his lodge*. His lodge was of an ohlong shape^ 
ten &th(»ns long,, and made by setting two rows of posts firmly in the 
ground,^ and sheathing the sides and roof with the smooth bark of the 
birch. From the centre rose a post crowned with the carved figure of 
an owl, which he had prohably selected as a bird of good omen, for it waa 
neither his own nor his wife's totem. This figure was so placed, 
that it turned with the wind, and answered the" purpose of a weather- 
cock. 
In» person Wabojeeg was tall, behi^ six feet six inches, erect in carriagier 
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ttiid oi sleoder make. He possessed a oommanding couBtenaiice, imiied 
to ease and dignity of manners. He was a teady and fluent speaker, 
and conducted personaUy the negotiations widi the Fox and Sioux nadona. 
it was perhaps twenty years after tiie battle on the St On)ix, which as- 
tablii^ed the 'Chippewa boundary in 4hat quarter, and while his children 
were stiU young, that there came to his village, in the capacity of a trader, 
a young ^ntleman of a respectable family in the north of Ireland, wko 
formed an exalted notion of his character, bearing, and warlike exploits. 
This visit, and his consequent residence <m the lake, during the winter, 
became an important era to the chief, and has linked his name and me- 
mory with numerous persons in civilised life. Mr. Johnston asked the 
northern chief for his youngest daughter. Englishman, he replied, my 
daughter is yet young, and you cannot take her as white men have too often 
taken our daughters. *It will be time enough to think of complying with 
]rK>ur request, when you return again to this lake in the summer. My 
daughter is my favourite child, and I cannot part with her, unless you 
will promise to acknowledge her by such ceremonies as white men use. 
Tou must ever keep her, and never forsake her. On this basis ft union 
was formed, a union it may be said, between the Erse and Algonquin 
races — and it was faithfully adhered to, till his death, a period of thirty- 
seven years. 

Wabojeeg Jiad impaired his health in the numerous war parties whidi 
he conducted across the wide summit which separated his hunting grounds 
from the Mssissippi valley. A slender frame, under a life of incessant 
exertion, brought on a premature decay. Consumption revealed itself at 
a comparatively early age, and he fell before this insidious disease, in a 
few years, at the eady age of about forty-five. He died in 1793 at bis 
native village of Chagoimegon. 

The incident which has been named, did not fail to make the forest 
cfaieflain acquainted with the leading truth of Christianity, in the revela- 
tion it makes of a saviour for all races. On the contrary, it is' a truth 
which was brought to his knowledge and explained. It is, of course, not 
known with what particular effects. As he saw his end approaching, he 
requested that his hoAy might not Ije buried out of sight, but placed, ac- 
cording to a custom prevalent In the remot^er bands of this tribe, on a fotm 
supported by posts, or a scaffold. This trait is, perhaps, natural to the 
hunter state. 

My friends when my spirit is fled — is fled 
My friends when my spirit is fled. 

Ah, put me not bound, in the dark and cold ground, 
Where light shall no longer be shed — ^be shed, 
Where day-%ht no more shall be shed. , 
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But lay me up scaffolded hi^h— all high, 

Chiefs lay me up scaffolded high, 
Where my tribe shall still say, as they point to my clay, 

Hfi ne'er from the foe sought; to fly— to fly, 

He ne'er from the foe sought to fly. 

And children, who play on the shore-^the shore, 

And children who play on the shore, 
As the war" dance they beat, my name shall repeat, 

And the fate of their chieftan deplore—deplore. 

And the fate of their chieftain deplore. 



MODE 01? WRirma as. indian iungxjage.. 

The rules of utterance of these tribes, after all that has^ been said and 

(.written on the subject, are very simple, and determine the .orthography, so 

far, at least; aa»relates to distinctions for the long and ?hort vowels; Ifj in^ 

writing Indian, tl|e syllables be separated by hyphens, there need be no 

. iincertainty respecting their sounds, and we shall be saved a world of 

somewhat over nice disquisition. A vowel preceded by a consonant, is 

always long, a vowel followed by .a consonant is always short. A vowel 

^between two consonants, is 4sho^t A vowel standing by itself is always 

. full or long. A few examples of well known words will denote this. 

Onta'rii). Wabash. 

Ni ag' ar a. Pe 6 ri a. , 

O we' go. Tf con de rd ga. 

TL6ga. Mississippi. 

Os we go. nei da. 

I'-o-wa. Al ab a ma 

Wis con' sin. O tis' co. 

Chi ca go. Or e,gon. 

' Write the words by whatever system of orthogtaphy you will, French, 
English, or German, and the vowel sounds will vindicate this distinction. 
If diphthongs have been used, for simple vowels, through early mistake or 
redundancy, the rule is the same. If they appear as proper diphthongs, they 
follow the rule of diphthongs. This principal of utterance appears to be a 
general and fixed law in the Indian languages as respects the sounds 

. of e, i, o, u, and the two chief sounds rff a, 1 and 3 of Walker's Key. As 
the letter a has four distinct sounds, as in English, the chief discrepancies, 
iseen above, will appear in the use of this letter. 

10 



SKETCHES OF THE > MYES OP 

50TED RED MEN AND ¥OMEI, 

MO M¥E APmSED ON iBfi WES^IN GONiaaaiT. 



BRANT, RED JAfXET, UNCAS, MIONTONIMO. 

A NOnCK OF TBI wkiSkxrSm^09 tBEtA'^ CDL. WllSlAH 'l. 'b¥0NK» nUEFAJUBO FOR TBI 
DSMOCBATIC RETIBW-—1843. 

'^fllEfied^ 6f pnn^Ajg; has gifeh ti8 a isfEhref ahdl^ iNnr6%R^ 
^fidberVi^g'and tranflnutlingWjk^ ail that % ti'tdy Valiiabla in Ad 

t^BaHidlte dfSrirnfe, 1^0^, and 'honor. 'Bddkis fMs h^dixie^ ifldre 'p^l^iii- 
'ndfit Mei&brial ihan marHe/fittd by their iiiStisibti scatter thd^e lesBOis 
"^iffidDg aQ'tttth:ikind, which the -age of mounds aivd hieroglyphics, sibde 
^ttwl ys^fitis^ had il^Oiifified' to l^ie'tatlet of a shaft, or the darit tecess^es df 
a toinb' dr a ppkiAiA. It is «OVer to be forgotten, that in^e deveJopmoht 
of this new phasis in the history of the human race, it was printing that 
first lit the kmp bf'truth^ and has driven on the experuhent| till the boun- 
daries of letters have well nigh become co-extensive with (he world. If 
we do not^idely err, ihere is no part of the globe^ whei^e books of all de- 
scriptions hii'te 'become so cheap and abundant as they are at this time ia 
the United States, and, laying aside i^l other considerations, we may find 
a proof of the position stated in the fact, that our yernadular literature is no 
longer confined to the production of school bodks, the annals of law and 
divinity, the age ofmuddy pamphlets, or the motley -pag^s of the newspa- 
iper. We haye no design to follow up these suggestions by showing how 
far the study of the natural sciences, the discussion of political economy^ 
or the advances of belles-lettres, have operated to produce this result; 1|ir 
less to identify those causes, in the progress of western arts and commercei 
' which have concurred to bring down the price of books, and scatter the 
blessings of an untrammelled /press, among all classes. It ia sufficient for 
our purpose to say that even the lives of our distinguished native chieflaiZis 
have come in for a afaava of aiodern notice, and, we feel proud to add, of 
a notice which, so far as it reaches, is worthy of the subject And shoiud 
our contributions on this head, for the last few years, be equiilly welf iol- 
lowed up for a few years to come, even the desponding strains (tf one of 
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' 5^ They; siqk, Ibey p^, they fly, they gq, 
L^e a^ yapor At. ^rnin^s dawn, 
:Qr It fl«9h ^f light, whose fi^^i^ ghw 
b. . seen, flulmir^, and gOB^^. 

^ They died ; but if a brave xiian bleeds, 
. And fills the dreamless grave, 
^hall none repeat his name, his deeds, 
Nor tell that he was brave ?" 

To ao.ooe jua our li^ary^nndla jsth^imblic so oiu^ indebted for res- 
iCWHg ffpoa oblivion the traits a^d character <)f the four celebrated chieft 
.3«hoaa MJPEHp stand at the: he«d.of this ikrti^ 

biogi^aphi^ V^iUi^upi; L, Stq^a Gift^ mth a keei^ perception pf the ques* 

.ti^j^s of right and wrong, which t\im upon the pbuoting o{ the colonies 

PMOQQng barbarians, .x^^ BM3^e .than. idled nway their days upon a soil 

whjeh they did not cultivaterrwith a deep sympathy in their J&te. and fo^ 

: .tOQes, p« the one hand, and the paramount clazQis of letter^ and Christian* 

iH^fXk the otiMT) he jiaa j^fst hMps^f to. the.task of lepdffnng justice to whom 

jp^ftice ^kmgf, ijvith :the ardor of a philaiithrq)ist,.aBd the rjBsearch of a 

^hi^toriap* He .^ppA^rs to hf^^ve plsmnjsd a series of biographies which, if 

^ompletedy ,will :gi)ire % connected view of the lading tribes who. occupied 

.S^9iv York, CH»nnectu;f|t,:Bhode Island^ and Massachusetts, with a range 

M Aje;^lieg:iuuatiQn of .,^pp:^te<nppraiy men i^jmI collateral topics,: ipvj^h,9?n- 

.brapes a wide circle. And he has filled :Up the outUnesof Jus ..plouy thus 

: 4^, in a .Jim94er which leavps but little to glean in the path vi^hich Jhe has 

.:^Qd. If the e^tenwon of .this f^ixc\^ and the large amowt of cont^o^po- 

laneous nu^tter biimght in,.has, in the minds, of^some, abstracted rtoo large 

: a: 4Hu:e of attention, .«nd left the .biographies with less unity ai^d comp^t- 

::9ess th|in;lhey would otheriorise hai^e assumed,:this as delusively the&ult 

of their pl^, so far ^as it is: acknowledged, and not of the execution. And 

for this, course of extension ithere is a plea to be fpundin the nature qf the 

. J^bject, in thetreatpieiit of which, scantiness of maiterial was often sought 

.ifeo he aupfpUed by the introduction of collateial and .sometimes jextnuxeous 

• jOpAtte^r. 

We propose brisfly^otinotiAe.. the series of these biographies in their 
voider of.jrilibliQa^on. -Jin his first- work on Brant, he has pres^ted, in liv- 
ing: colors^ the giM^i A^ohe^i^Fk of 1776,; who rose :Up to crush that confed- 
.e^n^y wldeh Was)u|igt^9i: ai^d his oQVO^^Tfi had pledged their lives to 
/iniintw. Brant was. 4 vaah of powes aiid capacities, mental and physical, 
-j^yond: his. tribe ; and ms>90 situated) in the actual congest, as to throw a 
,#reater weight iiHQ tbe^^cjs^le agai^t u^, thaQ ppy olh^r, or all of the hos- 
liikichieft tf. ilte 8^4JBac^:^putJ.ogevl^r. jlf he cp«dd .pot, l^ke Ariel, caU 
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up the "spirits of the Tasty deep," he cotdd, at his bidding, summdn 
together the no less malignant spirits of the woods, who fell upon bur 
sleeping hamlets wfth the fury of demons. And whether at Johnson Hall 
or Niagara, at Cherry Valley or Schoharie, on the waters of the Oriskany 
or the Chemung, he was the ruling and informing spirit of the contest. 
Such was the power he wielded as commander of a most effective body 
of light troops (for such are all Indian waryiors), who were supported by 
large and well appointed armies, that, like the electric flashes of the boding 
storm, he preceded the heavier outbreak by sounding aloud the wild notes 
of terror and dismay. It was in this manner that his name became 
a talisman on the frontiers, to conjure up deeds of evil, and in this way 
also, doubtless, it became loaded with reproaches, some of which, as the 
" author has denoted, were due to other actors in the contest. It is difficult, 
-however, to disturb the judgments of a preceding age, on the character of 
individuals \vho have long passed off the stage of action, whether those 
judgments be favorable or unfavorable ; and it is, in fact, impossible to re- 
verse them. It is only necessary to glace backward a short way, on the 
track of biography, to perceive that posterity never revises the opiiiions 

• once put on individual character,- heroic or literary. It tries to forget all 
it can, and every body it can, and never remembers a long time any name 
which it is possible to forget It- is willing, we should infer, to concede 
something to the great men among barbarian nations, whose names have 
often burst upon civilized society with the fearful attractions of the meteor, 
or the comet, producing admimtion in the beholders, without stopping to 
inquire the true cause. Such were the Tamerlanes, and the Tippoo Saibe 
of the eastern world, of a prior age, as well as the Mehemet Alis and 
Abdel Kaders of the present. And such were, also, with reduced means 
of action, numbers of the American aboriginal chiefs, who, between the 
days of Manco Capac atad Micanopy have figured in the history of the 
western world. Most of these men owe their celebrity to the mere feet of 
their having dazzled or astounded, or like Brant himself, excited the terror 
of those who opposed them. In the case of the 4atter, a change of opin- 
ion in those particular traits which affect his humanity, is leiss readily 
inade,' from the fact, yet generally remembered, that he had received 

'- a Christian education ; that he was, while a mere boy, received into the 
best society, acquired the English language, and had been instructed,- first 

' at a New England academy, and afterwards at one of its most practically 
efficient colleges. Posterity holds the Mohawk chief responsible to have 
carried the precepts thus obtained into the forest, and to have diffused their 
blessings among" those who had perhaps his bravery, without his talents 
ot his knowledge. Those who fought against him were ill qualified, we 
confess, to be his judges. He had not only espoused the wrong cause, 
wrong because it was adverse to the progress of national freedom and 
those Tery principles hia people contended ion \ but he battled for it with a 
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master's hand, and made the force of his energy feh, as the author has 
more fully indicated than was before fcnown, from the banks of the Mo- 
hawk and Jhe Niagara, to the Ohio, the Miami, and the Wabash. Yet, 
if there was error inthe extent to which he failed to carry the precepts of civ- 
ilization and Christianity, it wae meet it should be pointed out, although it 
will also be admitted, the public have a right to look for the strongest of these 
proofs of a kind and benevolent feeling towards his open enemies, out of 
the range of his domestic circle. His family had carried the incipient 
principles of civilization, which he gave them, too high— they had exhib- 
ited to the next age, a too prominent example of cultivation and refinement 
in eveiy sense-^not to feel deeply the obloquy cast upon his name, by the 
poetic spirit of the times ; and not to wish that One who had, in verity, so 
many high and noble qualities, both in the council and the field, should 
also be without a spot on his humanity. We deem thq feeling as honor- 
able to all who have the blood of the chieftain in their veins as it is praise- 
worthy in his biographer. We cannot, however, consent to forget, that 
historical truth is very severe in its requisitions, and is not to be put oflf, by 
friend or foe, with hearsay testimony, or plausible surmises. 

Brant cannot, like Xicotencal, be accused of having joined the invaders 
of his country, who were recklessly resolved upon its subjugation ; but he 
overlooked the fact, that both the invader and the invaded in the long and 
bloody border war&re of the revolution, were, in all that constitutes charac- 
ter, the' same people. They were of the same blood and lineage, spoke 
the same language, had the same laws and customs, and the same litera- 
ture and religion, and he failed to aee that the only real point of difierenci 
between them was, who should wiejd the sceptre. Whichever party 
gained the day in such a contest, letters and Christiani^,y must triumph, 
and as the inevitable result, barbarism must decline, and the power of the 
Indian nation fall. 

In. Brant, barbarism and civilization evinced a strong and singular con- 
test. He was ft one moment a. savage, and at another a civilian, at one 
moment cruel, and at another humane ; and he exhibited, throughout all 
the heroic period of his career, a constant vacillation and struggle between 
good and bad, noble and ignoble feelings, and, as one or the other got the 
mastery, he was an angel of mercy, or a demon of destruction. In this re- 
spect, his character does not essentially vary from that which has been 
found to mark the other leading red men who, from Philip to Osceola, 
Ijave appeared on the stage of action. Like them, his reasoning faculties 
were far less developed than his physical perceptions. And to attempt to 
follow or find anything like a fixed principle of humanity, basing itself on 
the higher obligations that fivray the. human ' breast, would, we fear, be- 
come a search afker that which had no existence in his mind j or if the 
germ was there, it was too feeble to become predominant. We do not 
think it necessary, i^ coimnentiog on his life, to enter into any nice 
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train of reasoning or motives to account for tins cliaractetistfc, ot to recoti* 
die cruelties of the most shocking kind, when contrasted with thiit^ 
of mildness and urbanity. They were diflfereiit moods df the riiari, and 
in running back over the eventful yeari? of his life, it becomes clear, that 
civilization had never so completely gained the mastery over his mind and 
heart, as not to desert him, without notice, the moment he heard the sound 
of the war-whoop. The fact that he could us^e the pen, supplied no in* 
superable motive against his wielding the war club. ' His tomahawk and 
his Testament lay on the same shelf The worst trait in his character Ll 
irevealed in his tardiness to execute acts of purposed mercy. 'There wai 
too often some impediment, which served as an excuse, as when he had 
a ploughed field to cross to save Wellsf and his family, or a lame heel, ot 
gave up the design altogether, as in the case of Wisner, whom he con- 
strued it into an act of mercy to tomahawk. 

That he was, however, a man of an extraordinary firmness, courage 
and decision of character, is without doubt. But his fate and fortunes 
have not been such as to give much encouragement to chiefs of the native 
race in lending their influence to European, or Anglo-European powers, 
who may be engaged in hostilities against each other on this continent 
Pontiac had realized this before him, and Tecumtha realized it after him. 
Neither attained the object he sought. One of these chiefs was assassi- 
nated, the other fell in battle, and Braiit himself only survived the defeat 
of his cause, to fret out his latter days in vain attempts to obtain justice 
from the power which he had most loyally served, and greatly benefited. 
Had he been knighted at the close of the contest, instead of being shufiled 
from one great man to another, at home and abroad, it would have been 
an instance of a noble exercise of that power. But George III. seemed 
to have been fated, at all points, neither to do justice to his friends nor h^ 
enemies. 

Such wJas Brant, or Thayendanegea, symbollically, the Band of his 
tVibe,* to whose lot it has fiillen to act a more distinguished part in the 
Colonies, as a consummate Warrior, than any other aboriginal chieftain 
who has arisen. And his memory was well worthy of the elaborate work 
in which his biographer has presented him, in the most favourable points 
of view, amidst a comprehensive history of the border wars of Ae revolu- 
tion, without, however, concealing atrocities of which he was, perhaps 
Sometimes unwillingly, the agent. 

A word, and but a word, will be added, as to some points connected 
with this chieiTs character, which are not in coincidence with the generally 
received opinion, or are how first introduced hf way of palliation, or vin- 
dication. We confess, that so far as the presence ot absence of the Great 
Wohawk in the massacre 6f Wyoming, is coiicerWed, thte itateiiljeHts aA 

^ iThe liaine k umialiy trknMateii^ t^-vf^lo) tied^ ot^MiSi, 



eMke? iiieoxudori^ ^r Im^^^tis&eitQry &mn could be izrished. TJber:e wi^,, 
t^ite too muc^. feeling: sometim b^ hjs family^ ^nd pai:(icuiai;rl^ 

hiS; son Jolm, to pormit fus to r^peivQ the new yejrsiqn of the statement with- 
out soQM graiaa of allpwa^ca An investigation is instituted by CoL Stone 
as to ike imme^i^l^ a^Qgsti^y of Bran.t, and m^vch iinpoTtance is attached 
to the ioqmry^ wlnetber ke. was 4^<^!^4^ f^9^ a line of hereditary chief&i. 
We think the testimony adyeise to suqh a supposition, and it affords no 
iwequiroeal. proof of talents, that notwithstanding such an adventitiquft 
dcciimstanGe, eeftainly. wilbo^t b^ipg of the line of rulirig chiefs^he eler 
rated himself to be, not only the head chief and leader of his tribe, but of 
the Six Nations. Couitesy and popular will attach the title of chief or 
SBcbem to men of talents, opurage qj: eloquence among our tribes gene- 
rally^ and while mere descent would deyolve it upon a chief s son, what- 
ever mi^ be his character, yet this fact alone would be of littljs import^ 
f^aid give him little iniuei^Qe, withpjiit abilities : whereas abilities alone are 
ibimd to rfdse men of aote to the chieftainship, among all the North. 
Aiaerican tribes^ whose customs and character are known. 

It has eoastituted no part of our pbject, in these general outlines, to exr 
amine minor points of the biography or history, upon which the information 
or the conclusions ace not so s»t,is&otory aa c^uld be wished, or which may, 
ifideed, be at variance with our oi^nions. One fact, however, connected 
with this name, it is ^ot deemed proper to pass sub sUmtio, Brant i^. 
made to take a part in the Pontile wur, a contest arising on the fall of tb^ 
FTe&ch power in Canada in 1759, and which closed in 1763. Brant 
was at its close but tweatyone years of age, and had not, it is pjrob^ble, 
finally returned from his New England tutors. At any i]Qte, there is no 
reason to suppose, that, at ^that early period of his life and his influencOi 
he could have had any participation in the events of that wjEir. 

ifi the life of Red Jacket,, or Sagoyew^iiA} we have a different order of Itu^ 
dian. intellect brought to view. He was an pra^r and a. diplomatist, and was 
at no period of his life noted £>r his skill as a warrior. Nay^ there are 
indubitable proofs that his personal courage could i^ot always be '^ screwed 
up to the sticking point." But in native intellect, he was even superior 
to Brant. He was, indeed, the Bxant of the council, and often came down 
iipon his oppcnients with bursts of eloquence, trains of argum^t;, or rh^p:. 
aodies of tkougikt, which js^esod irresistible. And of him, it may be sym- 
boHeally sa^d^ tliat his tongue was his tomahawk, and the grajadiloquei^ 
vocabulary of the Seneca language, his warrclub. Nor has any native 
ehieMn wielded the weapon to more purpose, or with a longer con1jn,ued 
e^ct than the great Seneoa orator. TJ^e spec^neps pf bj^ elpQijii^nQ^ 
v^ck have appeared m our newspspeJS fpr fprty years or mor^ ^are ff^ 
fresh in the memory, and it was due and meet that these should be cp.t 
leoted and pcesef^iaa ponnane»t ahape, together with s^h j^^^rtiqi^lars 
of his life and career as could be obtained. This task has been performed 
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by CoL Stone, in a manner which leaves nothing more .to be att^npted on 
the subject Much zeal and industry have been evinced in eliciting facis 
from every quarter where it was probable information could be had. And 
he has brought together a body of contemporaneous proofe and reminis- 
cences, touching this chief, which a few years would have put beyond the 
power of recovery, and which a position less prominent than he occupi^ 
as a public journalist, might have rendered it difficult for another to collect 
We need only refer to the names of Gen. P. B. Porter, Rev. J. Brecken*. 
ridge, Mr. Parish, and Mr. Hosmer, to show the character of this part of j 
his materials. 

Other chiefs of the native stock, have produced occasional pieces of elo- 
quence, or admired oratory, but Red- Jacket is the only prominent individual 
who has devoted his whole career to it. That he did, indeed, excel, pro- 
ducing effects wliich np reported speech of his ever equalled or did justice 
to, there are still many living to attest. In the question of land sale(9| 
which arose between the white and red races, there were frequent occa- 
sions to bring him out. And these, in the end, assumed a complicated 
shape, from either the vague nature, or ill understood conditions of prior 
grants. In all these discussions, he preserved a unity and consistency ia 
the set of opinions he had adopted. He was opposed to further sales, to 
removal, to civilization, and to the introduction of Christianity amonig his 
people. What Brant had done in polUics, Red Jacket Treated in nioridsL 
Both took the wrong side, and both failed. But it is to be said of the Sen- 
eca orator, that he did not live to see the final defeat of that course 
of policy which he had so long and so ably advocated. 

It was remarked by Mr. Clinton, and the fact had impressed others, that 
the Iroquois, or Six Nations, excelled the other natives in eloquence. Of 
this, their history, during the Supremacy of Holland and England in New 
York, as given by Colden, famishes ample proofs. The speech of Gar- 
angula, against the Governor General of Canada and his wily policy, j$ 
unexcelled, as a whole, by anything which even Red Jacket has left in 
print, though much of the effect of it is due to the superior aad heroic po- 
sition occupied by the tribes for whom he spoke. Logan, unexcelled by 
all others for his pathos and simplicity, it must be reinembered, was also 
of this stock, — Mingo, or Mengwe^ as the Delawares pronounced it, being 
but a generic term for Iroquois ; so that the transmission of this traity from 
the proud era of the Iroquois confederacy down to modem days, is quite 
in keeping with the opinion quoted. 

It is to be wished that Col. Stone would supply another link in the 
chain of Iroquois history, by favoring the public with the life of the noted 
Oneida chief, Shenandoah, for which materials must exist in th,e Kirkland 
femily. 

The lives of the two men, Uncas and Miontonimo, whose leading acts 
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are described ifi one of tbe volumes hamed iti our caption, belong to an 
earlier period of history, and a different theatre of action. The scene 
changes from western New York to the seaboard of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and, to some extent, Massachusetts. Uncas was the good genius, 
the tutelary spirit, if we may so' say, of the colony of Connecticut ; and 
the best monument which that State could erect to his memory, would be 
to change the unme^ining and worn out name of one of her counties, New 
London, for that of the noble and friendly chief, of whose forest kingdom 
it once formed a part. From the first day that the English colonists set 
foot within it, to the hour of his death, Uncas was the unwavering '< friend 
of the white man," as his biographer justly calls hijn. He was of that 
race, whom history has, without making a particle of allowance >for sav- 
age ignorancie and hereditary prejudicie, branded under the name of Pe- 
quods. They were of that type of languages and lineage, which was 
very well characterized generically,'at least as far south as the original 
country of the Delawares ; but which assumed a sub-type after crossing 
the Hudson, and was known east of that point under one of its superin- 
duced forms, as the Mohegan. This term had been dropped by the Pe- 
quods, if it was ever their specific cognomen, but it is a proof, and we think 
a very conclusive proof, of the yet freshly remembered affiliation with 
Taminund* and the Manhattans, that Uncas, tjie moment he revolted froni 
King Sassacus, assumed the name of a Mohegan, and put himself at the 
^ head of that tribe, as it then existed within the boundaries of Connecticut 
Or rather, he constituted the revolted Pequods a new tribe, under an old 
and respected name, and he thus laid the foundation of the Uncas dynasty. 
Placed thus by circumstances in a position in which he sought an alliance 
with the early colonists, and finding his security in theirs, he was in fact 
the only leading chief of the times who, really, heartily, and faithfully 
sought their prosperity and growth to the end. The rise of Uncas and 
Connecticut thus began at one era ; and as the alliance was founded on 
mutual interest and safety, it only grew stronger with time. A man of 
less force of character or natural sagacity than Uncas, would have vacillated 
when he saw the colonists becoming more powerful and himself more 
weak as years rolled on, and would have been seduced to enter into alli- 
ances for arresting the white man's powerj as other native chiefs had done. 
But all history concurs in showing that, under every circumstance, and 
there were nuiny of the most trying kind, he carried himself well, a!nd 
avoided even a suspicion of his fidelity. 

Uncas was well qualified for a ruler both in mind and person. He pos- 
sessed a fine figure, over six feet in height, a commanding voice, and a 
noble bearing. He was mild yet dignified in his manners. He was not 

• The name of this chief is AngUcued in the wtnd Tunnuuiy. 



only wise in.council> b»t brav«* in war,.iifr Iw ew^ced.w^.OiwyuHW^nc^ 
but particularly in the battle qf Sac^m'a Plain, in which he proved bim^ 
self the bravest and most chivalrous of the. brava Yet his MP^dom and 
moderation in governing his people, and the well bcUanced justice and coo* 
sistepcy of his chs^racter, give him a still liigher reputation^ and establish 
Us best claim to remembrance. In all the trials in which be was placedi 
in all the temptations he bad to fly into z, xag!e» and ^t out the savage, he 
sustained this character for wise delibera;tion ; and by adhering to his fir^ 
covenant with the English, and laying all his pl^ns and grievances before 
the colonial courts, he raised himself in strengtj^ andiepo^on, and final]f 
triumphed, first over Sassacus, and then over ]V|u>njtoniiao^ the twD gxei^tr 
est and most powerful of his immediate contemporanes* 

If Uncas was the patron of Connecticut, Miontonimo, with his family 
of the Narragansett chiefdom, was equally so cif Rhode Dsland. And it 19 
from this obvious fact, probably, in part, that we find the historical potice^ 
of him, from the last quarter, decidedly more favorable to his genera) 
character than those emanating from the land of bis enemy and his coqt 
gueror, Uncas. While there is no disagreemexfet as to any historical bs^ 
of note, it is natural that some little shade of feeling of this nature should 
remain. We have noticed a similar feeling with respect to existing tribes 
and chiefs, in the western world, where the inhabitants never fful to be 
imbued with those peculiar notions and traditions of the particular tri^ 
about them^ which pepresent the laiter as the principal nation, and invest 
^em with tribal traits of superiority. It is a feeling which leans to thf 
better side of one's nature, and does honor to mea^s hesu^ ; but djie histor 
rian is obliged to look at such questions with a colder eye, and can never 
Cibate a tittle of the truth, although bke may run counter to tbis local syn9r 
pathy and bias. We could name some remaiikable instances of this prgu* 
4ice, if we were willing to digresci 

If Miontonimo be compared to Uncas, it will at once be seen'^that 
t»e lacked the latter'js sagacity and firmness of character. Had the Nar- 
^gansett listened to Sassacus, and ^rmed a league with him, he would 
have crushed, for a time, the infent colony of Connecticut This he 4^ 
dmed, apparently, because it had the specific character of enabling Saj^r 
cus to put doiyn Unca?. After the Peqnod king had been defeated and 

« Th9 term* "\mv^ ml; '' faeavea^ asooi m, a sabftantivB seimQ» in tlaa work, «bs 
neither English nor Indian. The Indian teBtt eho^d be .trw9lftt€|d stnmg-hearti its 
literal ii^port ;'for itiis oj« of the ge^pteraJ iroJ^ of ^ese languj^gos^ t^at the ope^tt^ion 
of the adjective, as well as action of the wrb, is uniformly marked npon the sufastan- 
thrfr— there being, indeed, difierent inflections of each substantive^ to denote whether 
ttk operation or action be cansed by a nobte or ignoble, or an anhnate or inanimate ob- 
ject Still the general nse of the Canadian term Brave, on our Indian border, may 
give it some poatif cliyii|» to JoAtoduf^tifltt iota oyr^ueJ^ llOCtbP^^^ it aheady is 

ivith more objectionable Americaniams. 



fiffi to the Iffisittw^ Midnlomfiio iMs left is aposiliott to samiii^diift Fm 
tfiod^h |k)Ucyj tthd theft tiried to bHog Uneas into jmt rack a conkldiiatioa 
to fkU on the c^nists, as he* had himself reamed, irhen tha ptoposkaMi 
eiEime trem BastActus, Aa l^ttcas not only re^ed^ but laid the sohema ha» 
fere his dlies, Mionfeonimo went to war against him, i«i& a large tknoifi 
Uncas hastily prepared to meet him, with a smaller Ibrde. They met on 
Sachem's Plain, on the banks df the Shawtiioket. Uncas, unwilimg to 
aee so many of h^ pieopld slain in battle, nobly stepped fefward and pro* 
|M^ed a personal eombatj to dedide the (|ttee^n of who should ral^ «kd 
%ho obey. It wtts declined, bat the moment the reply waa made^ he 
threw himself on the plain, a signal, it seems, for his men to adinince,^mi 
&ey came on with such an imj;>ttlse, that he wop the day and took Miom 
ionimo prisoner. This eapttiire was the act of one of his minor ehie&'{ 
hat when his ^ne^y was brought before him, he declined exercuring ha 
^ght of putting him to death, bat detei^ined to refer ^e matter to the aiiM* 
thorities of Hartford. There it wa^ fonnd to be a knotty question, and 
finally referred to the General Court at Boston. The Court strengthened 
Itself with the opinions of six distinguished clergymen and sef^eral ekoineift 
ciTilians ; and then decide, that the Narragansett chief had Juetly forfeited 
his life, by violating his political covenants with the coloniea, bat it might 
iiot be taken away by them. He must be remanded to Uncae, within hiil 
jurisdiction, and by hiin be executed ; but it was enjoined, with a very 
poor compliment to the known mildness of the character of Uneas, ^t no 
heedless cruelty should be practised. Here, then, the white man eTinoed 
less mercy than the red had done. Miontonimo wafi now tdeased ftcHk 
his confinement, and conducted back to Ae viery spot where he had fifflt 
been taken prisoner, as he approached which, one of the Mohegans who^ 
iiceompanied him, keeping him in entire ignorance of his fetoy msed his 
tomahawk as he walked behind hiih, and laid him dead at a Mow. 

Whelther the moi^a! tesponsibitity of this execution rests wilh the eoui^ 
6f the executioner, we do not propose particularly to inquire, norto asceiv 
tain to what degree it Was shuHliBd off, by directing an Indian to comnift 
hn act which it was unlawful for a white mah and a' Christian to perform, 
fifed Uncas slain his adversary in cold blood, after the at!tioti, the thing 
would Mve been in perfect accordance witlh Indian law. Had Mioiitonv 
fmo been a subject of either of the coloniea of Connecticut, Rhode Isiaimf, 
br Masisachusetts, and levied war, or committed any overt act of treasoftj 
his execution would have been in accordance with the lawi3 of civilized 
nations. Neither condition happened. It was, hox«iever, felt, that Ae 
gre^t d'isti#b6r ot the colonies, aider Sassactis, had now been caught He 
had violated his covenamT^y going to wat^wiflioutapprising them. They 
itftllibt beKeve fee ti^(^ild keep any fatute covenants. The mwal "sense 
Sr tfre (i(ftnmtfriitjr i?^buld not "be alhodked, bat ^ihct gratified by his ex&- 
<itttibft. 'i'hispoint was'stttJngly'^ig^tiffiea'to the cotnt ^rttieyccmlj 
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not legdly compass it Epglish law opposed it. The customs of civil* 
ized nations, in warring with iiach other, opposed it. Should a difierent 
rule be observed towards the aborigines ? Did the dictates of sound judg- 
ment and common sense, did thq precepts ofChristiaBity^-^aye, ^Uheroi 
was the rub,"— did the precepts of Christianity sanction it 1 On full de^ 
• lihe^ation,T— for the question was not decided in haste, — ^neither of these 
points could be affirmatively answered: But while policy^—lhe policy of 
eoppediency, the lust of power, and the ofiended moral sense of an exposed 
and suffering community deQianded, as it was thought, the death of th^ 
sachem, still it was. not found that one whom they had ever treated, and 
then viewed, as a foreign prince, legally considered, could be thus de^ 
prived of his life. Imprisonment was not, as a permanent policy, resolved 
on. There was one course left to escape tiotli dilemrmas, and to avoid a|i 
censure. It was to restore things to the precise footing, they had before 
his surrender. It was to hand him back to Uncas, without the expression 
of any decision, leaving that chieftain to act as he deemed fit. They T0^ 
manded him indeed, but went one step too far, by first deciding in a formal 
court, after months of deliberation, in the course of which the clergy and 
gentry, (this is a term that would be proper to the times) had been form^ 
ally consulted, and directed his death, stipulating only that he should not 
be killed with cruelty; If there was not something that smacks of th^ 
want of true and noble dealing in this — ^if it accorded with the bland pre- 
cepts of Chrii^ianity, to do ui^to others as you would that others should do 
unto you — ^if the act did not, in fine, partake of the very spirit of Jesuitism 
in the worst sense in which the word has been adopted into the language, 
we have, we confess, formed a totally wrong idea of its meaning. 

A case, in some respects similar to this, happened in xpodern times, 
which may be thought, to contrast rather strongly with the above eJtamplQ 
of Puritan mercy. The reasons for a capital punishmen,^ were, indeed, 
fax more cogent, and the compiunity called out strongly for it, and would 
have sustained it. , It was the capture of Black Hawk, which, it wiH ba 
recollected, took place during the first Presidential t^m of General Jack- 
son. Black Hawk had levied war within the: boundaries of one of tha 
States, on lands ceded by treaty, and organized a confederacy of Indian 
tribes, which, though broken up in part, chiefiy through the failure of tha 
other tribes to fulfil their engagements with him, yet required for its sup^ 
pressjon the entire disposable force of the Union. The Sac chief was 
finally, captured on Indian territory, in the act of fleeing west of the Mis^ 
sijssippL He was imprisoned, and the case referred to the Government 
for decision. He had broken his treaty coveriants. He hail not only 
made war, but in its outbreak and its continuance, had been guilty of coun- 
tenancing, at least, the most shocking barbarities. Qe had, indeed, opened 
the scene by cruelly murdering the agent of the Government, the repre- 
frantative of the President, in ihe person of Mr. St. Yrain. The commu- 
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nity, the western States particuhrly, called loudly for his execution. 
There could be no security, it was said, if such a bloody fellow was al- 
allowed to roam at large. He bpd foifeitl^ his 13e a thousand times. 
There was, indeed, the same popular feeling against him, which had ex- 
isted in New England, one hundred and ninety yeari^ before, against 
Miontonimo. But could he have been legally executed ? And if so, was 
it, indeed, the true policy ? Was it noble-^was it high-minded ? Was 
it meting out e^sact and equal ju^ice to men with red skins, as well as 
whiter It was thought that all these questldns miuit be* negatively 
answered; and the bold Sac insurgent wa& sent home^ accompanied by an 
officer of the army, to secure his comfort and safety, and thus to see that a 
wise and n^erciful decision should be fidthfully carrlsdont, and popular 
indignation be prevented from wreaking itself, in the aasaasinatron of the 
thief. 

In dosing these remarks, it may appear selfish to express the hope, that 
.Mr. Stone, to whom we are already indebted for these spirited, compie- 
- hensive, and welt written volumes, should still fuither employ his pen in 
' adding to the sum of these obligations. But he has so well studded the 
field in its historical bearing, so far at least as relates to the eastern depaxt-, 
ment of the Union, that we know of no one to whom the labour would 
present less of the character of a task. We are in want of a good account 
• of Philip, or Metacom, the energetic sachem of the Pokenokets, who iin* 
^personated so fully the wild Indian character, and views, and IxUtled so 
stoutly against the occupancy of New England by the Saxon race. In 
'. showmg up to modem times such a man, we think a biography would de- 
rivid very deep interest, and it would certainly be a new experiment, to 
take up the a]}original views and opinions of the invading race, and thus 
write, as it were, from within^ instead of wiihovt the circle of warlike ac« 
tion. In this way, their 'combinations, efforts aAd power, w6uld better ap- 
pear, and redound more to the credit of the aboriginal actors, as warriors 
and heroes. As it is, history only alludes to them as conspirators, reb^ 
traitors, or culprits ; as if the fact of their opposing the egress of civilized 
^ nations, who were in ail respects wiser and better,- were sufficient to hlot 
' out all their right and claim to the soil and sovereignty of the land of their 
forefathers, and they were in &ct bound to stand back) and give it i!^ ndens 



We had designed to subjoin a few remarks on the biographical labors 
of other writers in this department, particularly thO&e of Thatcher and 
Drake, but out limits are already exhausted, and we must abandon, or at 
least, defer it 



THE RABIB WOLF. 

A VEEJTABJLB TRADITIpN OF THE VALLST 09? THE TAWA8ENTHA. 

.[Mobumk witiiA»Nss^SiiYerfm^^aM iB%t«i by ^okeMf, whoimrJMdir 

: tf Jti»^,fiioiaBn)> mi^ o&m put « f^ole .Bf^]dMHa;Ehi)pd mf^n. T^er^- 
fSovLtradc ftom Jibaay torStohandOtady^ipassM pM^i 

mlw£k:midiskimwfm the 4i<!Q€^BQ« ^^ Wa« o^tiid^M^B pf tk% li#l- 
derberg mountains. It is many miles across the narrowest part of ih^, 
anad .tih^yjTMjBb libwn ^ K^ y^ Kpii^td^ <af f^.ipky^f lAllacijjf, ;vfher6 
•^Ibcif liat»rc^tJfttd^y(9aT8)^«d;siiice Bnal'^day^ b§gMa4oiQ)d^ate4^ by 
lowing cl^vBr,t:pl^3iag.fo9k H)Qe6,^nd ii o^r ^i?ir^9. Tk&y CQWtitofte 
:fthe taUe la«»d of tbe ccMinty, and sand out ftcuaa heni8ajybL;their heavy mass 
iof yeUoiir^aand -ai^ ;bi)Q^e9idi»wn sai^sk)B^,;«^ 3la;t^=aod£pra&it^ 
ifiaanyapdagsafndjlreams of&e. purest and nxostary^^aUwewal^s, which 
fifind their outlets -chiefty wlko the yaUay^^f ^ Tawas<^a,.jp^^4i9 -(hexiiifer 
mJs called in popular kwagwg^r^ ftofr^an's iJaU,md are^itbus/iKiQ^ibiited 
:^ai«W3eU the noble Tol^ioe.of the Hudson* !l%j^9piiQ£ps wue.at.thepfe- 
ieise point wher&£he aranaoeout bemm^s itosts-op^a^fck^ .oiJmpempus hai^. 
, Snbe;<rffectj fin rafieie|it>ya»8y has.boeA. t^at th^ sm^i i^ ^^r jad q^ £F^ t>y 
.igraio, lUL a d«9p mviae or gorgp hSotvfxoi. Th^ind^a.Qf ,this g^|;e 
itieiiig-comp^sed.Qf ittizadi feajKth ^^rs^me mo^ ^^i fq^afioip ;th^ aridity 
i»fiS» mrfs^^ irn^i^ A^m^ .^d v^seu^ jgtQW^ of ^haxo! wood Irees. a^d 
fShraJjbieryyiaQid ai:&;«|t^iauiidito j)e fflaewinlM^edwith.ixmf^ 
T&llm pftnaB and Qth«pr.jg]^6f!t:rpbl9i4»}^w]b^ i^AdpiaiJt.i9«|fy;diffiQuIt to 
ip^^netisii^ith^Rl. :It4s iaK> A^se d«i¥ik;g;gii;g;es,tlxat tbe^r^vesi^tr^qt, ,$^er 
.>«flooiawg;tb»;plftin8;aBd ji^si^boiaii^ ; ttuod. l^of^ they.h^ve 

Uiaintaln^dth^ir ancient HQ9ipk^ hofo. Imei ii;i^9^^jQ(VPi;i^ ^oh^ at; least, 
' iiitas:thei9|ale'0f l^np^h^weenitheaettlararand tt)}|» rWo]^ at^tbadaiepf 

Sometimes the whole country armed and turned out en m^Me, to .&C7et 

<4hatn -ottt J rf their 1 6fltiW?«» .»d 4eitrpy -i^ ja^d .,tmly Ahe *ft)rcee 

fiMnemUad ioa-s^^o^^ o/4b««9wwoU?^^ ,fuvi,;Aa iwe 

.^i«spiS6tr:d^ iia (to viayrtthe^moUffy/^uiji^c^i^b Q^^p^r c^.^lhauranps, 

they would have put both Bonaparte and Wellington to ^^^^ Th^re 

was nothing, from a pitchfork to a heavy blunderbuss, which they did not 

carry, always excepting a good rifle, which I never remember to have 

seen on these occasions. Indeed, these fprmal turn-outs were better suited 

to frighten away, than to kill and capture the foe ; so that there was no 
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pk tittttife t>f stirprise i^y thB ii^otves reuxak^,^ even incteftfied. 
l%ey sdU kepttoiastets (^^ klUdd by dozens, ni^fht 

'It Was at dtker times tri^' to Irap^em, tni to bait ihem in sundry ways. 

'trijcollBCt^at Weilllucdimpiiditfaith in l]ie village schoolmaster, one 

iCkatifhUs, who knew some latin/and a little of alm<^ every thing ; and 

-tiitibngother arts which he cherished, »)d decilt out in a ^vvayto excite 

Wdnder for' his skilly he knew how to maike the wolves folliow his tracks, 

%y Sihekring his shoes with sesbfcedita, or some other substance, and then 

ensconcing himself at night in a log pen, where he might' bid defiance to 

the best df them, and shoot at them besides. But I never could learn that 

there were any of these pestiferous animals killed, either by the school- 

tliaster and his party, or imy other party, etcept it was the luckless poor 

animal I am^ about to write of, which showed its affinities to the canme 

race by turning rabid, and rushipg at night into the midst of a jpopulous 

'manufacturing village. 

Iosco was eligibly seated on .the summit and brow of a picturesque 
Series of low crowned hills, just on the southern verge of these great 
'Plains, where the tillable and settled land begins. It was, consequently, 
m relation to these wolves, a perfect fronUer ; and we had not only fre- 
quent alarkns, but also the privilege and' benefit of hearing all the won- 
derful storie9 of wolf-adventure, to man and beast, for a wide circle. In- 
deed, these stories often came back with' interest, from &e German and 
' t)utch along the Swarta Kill, and Boza Itill settlements, a way up to the foot 
6f the ^eldeirberg mountains. A beautiful and' clear stream of sparkling 
cold water, called the Hungerkill, after gathering its crystal tributaries from 
tbe deep.gor|fes of the plains, ran through the village, and afforded one 
or two seats lor mills, and after winding and Houbliqg on its track a mile 
or two, rendered its pellucid "(tores into the Norman's Kill, or, as this 
' stream was called by the ancient Mohawk race, in allusion to their sleep- 
ing dead, the Tawasentha. No stream in the. country was more famous 
Tor the abundance of its fine brook trout, and the neighbouring plains 
served to shelter the timid hare, and the fine species of northern partridge, 
which is there always called a pheasant 

The village was supported by its manufacturing interests, and was 
quite populous, It had a number of long Greets, some of which reached 
"across the stream, and over a spacious mill pond, and others swept at 
right angles along the course of the great Cherry Vklley turnpike. .In 
its streets were to be heard, in addition to the English, nearly all the dia- 
lects of the German between, the Rhine and the Danube ; the Low Dutch 
-as spoken by the common country people on the manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck, the Erse and Gaelic, as not unfrequently used by the lai;ge. pro- 
portion of its Irish and Scotch,, and what seemed quite as striking .to^ one 
brought lip in' sedlusion from it, the genuine Yankee, as discoursed by 
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the increasing class of factory wood choppers, teamsters, schoolmast^s, 
men out at the elbows, and travelling wilts. The latter were indeed but a 
sorry representation of New England, as we have since found it. No 
small amount of superstitions were believed and recited in the social meet-, 
ings of such a mixed foreign population. Accounts of instainces of the 
second sight, death-lights *on the meadows and in the churchyard, the 
low howling of premonitory dogs before funerals, and other legendary 
wares, to say nothing of the actual and veritable number of downright 
spooks, seen on various occasions, on the lands of the Veeders, the Van 
Valkenburgs, the Truaxes, and the Lagranges, rendered it a terror to ail 
childrefi under twelve to stir out of doors after dark. There were in the 
annals of Iosco, several events in the historical way which served as per- 
fect ' eras to its inhabitants ; but npne, it is believed, of so striking and 
general importance as the story of the Mad TVolf, of which I am about 
to write. 

There had been found, soon after the close of the revolutionary war, 
in a dark wood very near the road, pieces of a cloth coat and metallic 
buttons, and other things, which rendered it certain that a man had been 
murdered at that spot, in consequence of which the place was shunned, 
Tor hurried by, as if a spirit of evil had its abode there. On another oc- 
casion, the body of a poor old man of the name of Homel, was found 
drowned deep in the Norman's Kill, clasped in the arms of his wife, both 
dead. A gentleman of standing, who ventured alone, rather groggy, 
one dark night, over the long unrailed bridge that crossed the mill pond, 
pitched upon some sharp pallisadoes in the water, and came to a melan- 
choly end. Hormaun, an Iroquois, who haunted the valley, had killed, 
it was said, ninety-nine men, and was waiting an opportunity to fill his 
count, by dispatching his hundredth man. This was a ^eatly dreaded 
event, particularly by the boys. There was also the era, when a Hace 
Course had been established on a spot called the " Coloners Farm," and 
the era of the ", Deep Snow." There were many other events celebrated 
in Iosco, such as the De Zeng era, the T^an Rensselaer era, and the Ya/a 
Kleeck era, which helped the good mothers to remember the period 
when their children were born ; but none, indeed, of so notable a cha- 
racter to youthful minds as the adventure of the mad wolf. 

. Wolf stories were in vogue, in fact, in the evening and tea party circles 
of Iosco for many years ; and if one would take every thing as it was 
given, there had been more acts of bravery, conduct, and firm decision of 
character and foresight, displayed in encountering these wild vixens of 
the plains and valleys by night, than would, if united, have been suffi- 
cient to repel the inroads of Burgoyne, St. Leger, or Sir John Johnson, 
with Brant, and all his hosts of tories &nd Indians, during the American 
revolution. 

I chanced one night to have left the city of Albany, in company with 
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one of these heroic spirits. We occupied my father's chaise, an old- 
fashioned piece of gentility now out of vogue, drawn by a prime horse, 
one which he always rode on parades. It was late before we got out of 
the precincts of the city, and up the hill, and night overtook us away in 
the pine woods, at Billy McKown's, a noted public-house seated half way 
between the city and Iosco, where it was customary in those davs to halt : 
for besides that he was much respected, and one of the most sensible and 
mfluential men in the town, it was not thought right, whatever the traveller 
might require, that a horse should be driven eight miles without drawing 
breath, and having a pail of water. As I was but young, and less of a 
charioteer than my valiant companion, he held the whip and reins thus 
for ; but after the wolf stories that poured in upon us at McKown's that 
evening, he would hold them no longer. Every man, he thought, was 
responsible to himself He did not wish to be wolfs meat that night, so 
he hired a fleet horse from our host, and a whip and spurs, and set off 
with the speed of a Jehti, leaving me to make my way, in the heavy 
chaise, through the sandy plains, as best I could. 

In truth we had just reached the most sombre part- of the plain, whem, 
the trees were more thick, the sand deep and heavy, and not a house bm 
one, within the four miles. To render it worse, this was the chief locality 
of wolf insolence, where he had even ventured to attack men. If was on 
this route too, that the schoolmaster had used his medical arts, which made 
it better known through the country as the supposed centre of their power. 
Nothing harmed me, however ; the horse was fine, and I reached home 
not only uneaten, but unthreatened by a wolfs jaw. 

But I must confine myself to the matter in hand. A large and fierce 
wolf salli^ out of the plains one dark summer's night, and rushed into 
the midst of the village, snapping to the right and lefl as he went, and 
biting every animal that came in bis way. Cows, swine, pigs, geest — 
every species, whether on four legs, or two legs, shared its malice alike. 
The animal seemed to have a perfect ubiquity — it was every where, and 
seemed to have spared nothing. It is hot recollected that there was a 
single house, or barn-yard in the village, where something had not been 
bitten. If he had come on an errand of retribution, for the great and 
Ihii^atening wolf-parties which had gone out against his race, and all the 
occuh arts of the schoolmaster in trying to decoy them at Barrett's hollow, 
he could not have dealt out his venomous snaps more indiscriminately. 

It must have been about midnight, or soon after, that the fearfd visiter 
«ame. Midnight, in a country village, finds almost every one in bed, bm 
taeh was the uproar among the animal cre&tion, made by this strange in- 
terloper, that out of bed they soon coAie. The cattle beilowed, the pigs 
' squealed, the poahry cackled — there must be Something amiss. Santa 
OivM himself must be playing bis pranks. << A wolf I" was the cry— <<a 
m<M 18 eommlttiog hsvoc." . << ft is madV' came nmct on the voices «f tlie 
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Q^ht. '^ A mad wolf ! — a mad wolf ! ' ' Nothing but a mad wolf could ven- 
ture alone into the heart of the village, and do so much mischief. Out 
ran the people into the streets, men, women and all. Some caught up 
guns, some clubs, some pitchforks. If the tories and Indians, in the old 
French war, had broke Into the settlement with fire and sword, there 
could not have been a greater tumult, and nothing but a mad wolf would 
have stood his ground. Where is he ? which way did he run ? who 
saw him ? and a thousand like expressions followed. He had gone south, 
and south the mob pushed after him. He was away over on the street 
that leadd up from the middle factory. It was a cloudy night, or the mooa 
only came out fitfully, and threw light enough to discern objects dimly, 
as the clouds rolled before it. Indistinct murmurs came on the breeze, 
and at length the scream of a woman. The cause of it soon followed. 
The wolf had bitten Mrs. Sitz. Now Mrs. Sitz was a careful, tall, rigid - 
&ced, wakeful housewife, from the dutchy of Hesse D'Armstadt, who 
had followed the fortunes of her husband, in trying his 'mechanical skill 
in the precincts of Iosco ; but while her husband Frank laid fast asleep, 
under the influence of a hard day's labour, her ears were open to. the 
coming alarm. It was not long before she heard a tumult in her goose 
pen. The rabid animal had bounded into the midst of them, which 
created as great an outcry as if Rome had a second time been invaded. 
Out she ran to their relief, not knowing the character of the disturber, 
but naturally thinking it was some thief of a neighbour, who wished to 
make provision for a coming Christmas. The animal gave her one snap 
and leapt the pen. ^^ Mein hemel !" screamed she, '' er hat mein gebis- 
sen !" Sure enough the wolf had bit her in the thigh. 

The party in chase soon came up, and while some stopt to parley and 
sympathize with her, others pushed on after the animal — the ^pitzbug, as 
she spitefully called him. By this time the wolf had made a circuit of 
the southern part of the village, and scampered down the old factory road, 
by the mill dam^ under the old dark bridge at the saw mill, and up the 
hill by the old public store ; and thus turned his course back towards the 
north, into the thickest part of the village, where he had first entered. 
He had made a complete cireuit. All was valour, boasting, and hot speed 
behind him, but the wolf had been too nimble for them. Unluckily fot 
him, however, while the main group pushed behind, just as he was scam 
pering up tiio old store hill, he was suddenly headed by a party coming 
down it. This party was led by old Colonel S^, a revolutionary soldier 
« field-officer of the county militia, and the superintendent of the exten 
sive manujacturing establishment from which the village drew its pros 
perity. He was armed with a fusil of the olden time, well charged, and 
having been roused from his bed in a hurry, could not at the moment find 
his hot, and clapt on an old revolutionary coeked hat, which hung in the 
lOom.. His ai^p^arance was most opportune ; he baked tn the brow of 
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the hill, and as the wolf bounded on he levelled his piece at the passiog 

fagitire, and fired. He had aimed at the shoulders ; the fleetness of its 
speed, however, saved its vital parts, but the shot took effect in the aai- 
imd's hind legs. They were both broken at a shot. This brought him 
down. The poor creature tried to drajg: himself on by his fore pawa, 
but his pursuers were too close upon him, and they jsoon dispatched him 
frith hatchets and clubs. 

Thus fell the rabid wolf, to be long talked of by men and boys, and 
put down as a chief item in village traditions. Bat the effects of his visit 
did not end here. In due time, symptoms of madness senred the cat& 
and other animals, which liad come within the reach of his teeth. Many 
of the finest milch cows were shot. Calves and awine, and even poultry 
went rabid ; and as things of this kiAd are generally overdone, there was 
a perfect panic in the village on the subject, and numbefs of valuable 
animals were doubtless shot, merely because they happened to show some 
restiveoess at a very critical epoch. 

But what, methinks the reader is ready to ask, became of Mrs. Sitz ? 
Whether it was, that she had brought over some mystical arts from the 
Wild Huntsman of Bohemia, or had derived protection from the venom 
through the carefully administered medicines of Dr. Grouse, who duly 
attended the case, or some inherent influence of the stout hearted woman, 
or the audacity of the bite itself, had proved more than a match for the 
wolf, I cannot say ] but certain it is, that while oxen and kine, swine and 
fiolings, fell under the virus and were shot, she recovered, and lived 
many years to scold her dozing husband Frank, who did not jump up 
immediately, and come to her rescue at the goose pen. 



Indian Possessions. — The Ottoes own, at the latest accounts, a large 
tract of country on the Big Platte, west of the Missouri ; they are a poor 
ijftce of people, and receive a small annuity of $2,500. The Pawnees are 
a powerful body, and number about 6,500 persons, divided into bands un- 
der the names of Pawnee Loups, Grand Pawnees, Republican Pawnees, 
Pawnee Pics, &4:. ; they are wild and furtive in their habits, and receive 
provisions and goods. The Grand Nation is the Pottowattomies, or the 
<' united bands of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies." They 
own five millions of acres of prairie lands, along the Missouri river to 
the Little Sioux, number about 2,000, and receive $42,000 a year for 
their lands sold in Illinois and Michigan. They are a respectable body 
Of Indians, are good &rmers, and educate their children. The payment oC 
the flnnniliiff is always a season of great hilarity and festivity. — N, O. Pic 



It 18 a characteristic of some of the Indian legends, that they convey a moral which 
toems clearly enough to denote, that a part of these legends were invented to convey 
instruction to the young folks who liiisten to them. The known absei^ of all hanb 
methods among the Indiaus, in briagiag up their children, favours this idea. The fol- 
lowing talc addresses itself plainly to girls ; to whom it teaches the danger of what we 
denominate coquetry. It would seem fi^m this, that beauty, and its concomitant, a 
passion for dress^ among the red daugliters o( Adam and Eve, has the same tendency 
to create pride, and nourish self-conceit, and self-esteem} and assume a tyranny over the 
human heart, which writers tell us, these qualitWs have among their white-skinned, 
auburn-haired, and blue-eyed progeny tlie world ov%r. This tale has appeared in the 
** Columbian.'* The term Moowis is one of the most derogative and offensive possiUe. 
It is derived fnm th* Odljibwa substantive, mo, fiith» or ttxcransent 

MOOWIS, 



THE MAN MADE UP OP RAGS AND DIRT- 

/ A TRADITIONARY LEGBJfD OP THIS ODJIBWA8. 

In a large village, there lived a noted belle, or Ma mon di, go kwa, who 
tike admiration of all the young hunters and warriors. She was 
particularly admired by a young man, who from his good figure, and the 
care he took in his dress, was called the Beau-Man, or Ma mon dd gin in-e. 
This yonng man had a friend and companion, whom he made a confidant 
of his afiairs. " Come,'^ said he, one day in a sportive mood, ** let us go a 
courting to her who is so handsome, perhaps she may fancy one of us." 
But she would listen to neither of them, and when the handsome young 
man rallied from the coldness of her air, and made an eifoit to overcome 
her indifilerence, she put together her thumb and three fingers, and raising 
her hand gracefully towards him, deliberately opened them in his face. 
Fhis gesticulatory mode of rejection is one of the highest cont^npt, and 
the young hunter retired confused and abashed. His sense of pride was 
deeply wounded, and he was the more piqued, that it had been done in 
the presence of others, and the afiair was soon noised about the village, 
and became the talk of every lodge circle. Besides, he was a very sen- 
sitive man, and the thing so preyed upon liim, that he became moody, 
and at last took to his bed. He was taciturn, oflen lying for days without 
uttering a word, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, and taking Ihtle or no 
food. From this state no efibrts could rouse him ; he felt abashed and dis- 
honoured, even in the presence of his own relatives, and 4io persuasions 
could induce him to rise. So that when the family prepared to takb 
flown the lodge to remove, he still kept his bed, and they were compelled 
to lift it over his head, and leave him upon his skin couch. It was a time 
of general removal and breaking up of the camp, for it was only a win- 
ter's hunting camp, and as the season of the hunt was now over, and 
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ffring b^^ to appear, they ail moved off, as fey one impulse, to the phc^ 
of their summer village, and m a abort time, ail were gone, and he ivas 
i^ alone. The last person to leave him was his boon companion, ahd 
cousin, who has been mentioned as also one of the admirers of the 
forest belie. But even his voice was disregarded, and as soon as his steps 
died away on the creaking snow, the st^ioess and solitude of the wilder- 
ness reigned around. 

As soon QB all \i^ere gone, and he could no longer, by listening, hear th0 
remotest sounds of the departing camp, the Beau-Maa arose. It is to he 
understood that this youug man was aided by a pQwerful guardian spirit, 
or personal Moneto ; and he resolved to make use of his utniost power to 
punish and humble the girl. For she was noted in the tribe for her co- 
quetry, and had treated others, who were every way her equals, as dhe 
had done him. He resolved on a singular stratagem, by way of revenge 
For this purpose, he walked over the deserted camp, and gathered up all 
the bits of soiled cloth, clippings of finery, and cast off clothing, and 
ornaments which had either been left or lost. These he carefully picked 
out of the snow^ into which some of them had heen trodden and 
partially buried, and conveyed them to one place. Tl\e motly heap of 
g^audy and soiled stuffs, he restored to their original beauty, an4 det^r^ 
mined to make them into a coat and leggins, which he trinuned with 
beads, and finished and decorated after the best fashion of his tribe. lUk 
then made a pair of moccasins and garnished them with beads, a bow and 
arrows, and a» frontlet apd feathers for the head. Having done this, he 
searched about for cast out bones of animals, pieces of skins, clippings of 
dried meat, and even dirt, and haviijg cemented t^em together with snaw,.he 
filled the clothes with these things, and pressed the mass firmly in, and 
&shioned it externally in all respects, like a tali and well framed man.. 
He put a bovv and arrows in his hands,.ac.d the frontlet on his head, ^od 
having finished it, he brought it to life, and |he imu^e stood lb rtli, in the. 
most favoured lineaments of Jiis fellows. SucJi vwiis ihi; origin of Moovvis, 
or the Dirt and Rag Man. 

" Follow ipe,*' said the Beau-Man, '• and 1 will liirect you, how you shall 
act." He was indeed, a very sightly ptrsori, and as they entered the new 
encampment, the many colours of his clothes, the profiision of ornaments 
which he had managed to give hira, and his fine manly step, and animated 
countenance, drew all eyes. And he was rrceivt'd by alt, both old and 
young, with marks of attention. The chief invited hiia to his lodge, and 
he was feasted on the moose's hump and the finest voui^on. 

But no one was better pleased with the hand^onie stranger than Mamon 
dd go kwa. She fell in love with him^at the fust sight,, and he was an 
invited guest at the lodge of her mother, the very first eveniijg of his ar 
rival. The Beau-man w^nt with him, for it was under his patronage that. 
he had been introduced, and, in truth, he had another motive for accom- 
panying higi) for be had not yei yjjfpMy iubdued his feelinga of admira* 
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doD for the objeet, against whom he had, nevertheless, exerted aB bh 
necromantic power, and he held himself subject to any favourable turto, 
which he secretly hoped the visit might take, in relation to himself. Bm 
no such turn occurred. Moowis attracted the chief attention, and every 
eye and heart were alert to entertain him. In this effort on the part of 
his entertainers, they had well nigh revealed his true character, and dii> 
solved him into his original elements of rags, and snow, and dirt ; for he 
was assigned the most prominent place before the iire : this was a degree 
of heat which he could by no means endure. To ward it off he put a 
boy between himself and the fire. He shifted his position frequently, and 
evaded, by dexterous mancuvres, and timely remarks, the pressing invi- 
tation of his host to sit up, and enjoy it. He so managed these excuses, as 
not only to conceal his dread of immediate dissolution, but to secure the 
farther approbation of the fair forest girl, who could not but admire one 
who had so brave a spirit of endurance against the paralysing effects of 
cold. 

The visit proved that the rejected lover had well calculated the effects 
of his plafl. He withdrew from the lodge, and Moowis triumphed. 
Before he went, he saw him cross the lodge to the coveted aMnos, or bride- 
groom's seat. Marriage in the forest race, is a simple ceremony, and 
where the impediments of custom are small, there is but little time de* 
manded for their execution. The dait which Ma mon da go kwa had so 
oiten delighted in sending to the hearts of her admirers, she was at length 
&ted herself to receive. She had married an image. As the morning 
begun to break, the stranger arose and adjusted his warrior's plumes, and 
took his forest weapons to depart. ^ I must go," said he, ^' for I have an 
important business to do, and there are many hills and streams between 
me and the object of my journey." " I will go with you," she replied. 
" It is too far," he rejoined, " and you are ill able to encounter the perils 
of the way." ** It is not so for, but that I can go," she responded, " and 
there are no dangers which I will not fully share for you." 

Moowis returned to the lodge of his master, and detailed to him the 
events we have described. Pity, for a moment, seized the breast of the 
rejected youth. He regretted that she should thus have cast herself away 
upon an image and a shadow, when she might have been mistress of the 
best lodge in the band. " But it is her own folly," he said, " she has 
turned a deaf ear to the counsels of prudence, and she must submit to her 
fate." 

The same morning the Image-man set forth, and his wife followed him, 
according to custom, at a distance. The way was rough and intricatOi 
and she could not keep up with his rapid pace ; but she struggled hard, 
and perseveringly to overtake him. Moowis had been long out of sight, 
when the sun arose, and commenced upon hisT snow-formed body the 
work of dissolution. He began to meh away, and fall to pieces. As 
•he followed him, piece after piecte of hit clofhbg wer^t found in the path. 
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She fiiat found his mittens, then his moccasins, then his leggins^ then hm 
coat, and other parts of his garmeDts. As ike heat unbound them, they 
had all returned also to their debased and filthy condition. The way led 
over rocks, through wind falls, across marshes. It whirled about to all 
pomts of the compass, and had no certain direction or object Rags, 
bones, leather, beads, feathers, and soiled ribbons, were found-, but she 
never caught the sight of Moowis. She spent the day in wandering ; and 
when evening came, she was no nearer the object of her search than in 
the morning, but the snow having now melted, she had completely lost 
kis track, and wandered about, uncertain which way to go, and in a state 
of perfect despair. Finding herself lost, she begun, with bitter cries, to 
bewail her fate. 

"Moowis, Moowis," she cried. " Nin ge won « win ig, ne won « win ig" 
— ^that is — Moowis, Moowis, you have led me astray — you are leading me 
astray. And with this cry she continued to wander in the woods. 

Sometimes the village girls repeat the above words, varying the expres- 
sions, till they constitute an irregular kind of song^ which, accordii^ to 
the versions of a friendly hand, may be set down^us follows : — 

Moowis! Moowis 1 

Forest rover , 

Where art thou? 

Ah my bravest, gayest Iwm^ • 

Guide me now. 

Moowis! Moowis! 

Ah believe me, 
Last my moan, 

Do not— do not, brave heart, leave me 
All alone. 

Moowis I Moowis! 

Foot-prints vanished, 
Whither wend I, 

Fated, lost, detested, banishedi 
Must I die. 

Moowis ! Moowis 1 

Whither goest, 
Eye-bright lover, 

Ah thou ravenous bird that knowest, 
[ see you hover. 

Circling — circling, ' 

As I wander, 
But to spy 

Where I fall, and then to haUen, 
Oil my breast 



THE LONE LIGHTNINa. 

Am OBJIBWA TALK. 

A UTTLE orphan boy who had no one to care for him, wm once living 
with his uncle, who treated him very badly, making him do hard things 
and giving him very little to eat ; so that the boy pined away, he never 
grew much, and became, through hard usage, very thin and light. At 
last the uncle felt ashamed of this treatment, and determined to make 
amends for it, by fattening him up, but his real object was, to kill him 
by over-feeding. He told his wife to give the boy plenty of bear's meat^ 
and let him have the fat, which is thought to be the best part. They 
were both very assiduous in cramming him, and one day came near 
choking him to death, by forcing the fat down his throat. The boy 
escaped and fled from the lodge. He knew not where to go, but wan- 
dered about. When night came on, he was afraid the wild beasts would 
eat him, so he climbed up into the forks of a high pine tree, and there 
he fell asleep in the branches, and had an aupoway, or ominous dream. 

A person appeared to him from the upper sky, and said, " My poor little 
lad, I pity you, and the bad usage you have received from your uncle 
has led me to visit you : follow me, and step in my tracks. " Immediately 
his sleep \e(t him, and he rose up and followed his guide, mounting up 
higher and higher into the air, until he reached the upper sky. Here 
twelve arrows were put into his hands, and he was told that there were 
a great many manitoes in the northern sky, agaidst whohi he must go to 
war, and try to w^aylay and shoot them. Accordmgly he went to that 
part of the sky, and, at long intervals, shot arrow after arrow, until he 
bad expended eleven, in vain attempt to kill, the manitoes. At the 
flight of each arrow, there was a long and solitary streak of lightning in 
the sky — then all was,clear again, and not a cloud or spot could be seen. 
' The twelfth arrow he held a long time in his hands, and looked around 
keenly on every side to spy the manitoes he was after. But these mani- 
toes were very cunning, and could change their form in a moment All 
they feared was the boy's arrows, for these were magic arrows, which 
had been given to him by a good spirit, and had power to kill them, if 
aimed aright. At length, the boy drew up his last arrow, settled in hiB 
aim, and let fly, as he thought, into the very heart of the ekief of the 
manitoes ; but before the arrow reached hinv, he changed himself 
into a rock. Into this rock, the head of the arrow sank deep and stuck 
frst. 

^ Now your gifts are all expended," cried the enraged manito, " and I 
wilt make an example of your audacity and pride of heart, for lifting 
jour bow against me" — and so saying, he transformed the boy into the 
Naribik-arwa wa sun, or Lone Lightning, which may be observed vx the 
northern sky, to this day. 



SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OP 

NOTED EED MEN AID WOMEN 

WHO un iPPSAtsD m nn WEmKR cm inirt. 



CONFESSIONS OF CATHERINE OGEE WYAN AKWUT OKWA; 
OR TETE WOMAN OP THE BLUE-ROBED CLOUD, 



THE PBOPHSTESS OF CHE60IMSG0N. 



[TlMie eonfesrioM of the Westev* Pjthonesf ireie made alter sbe bad relin* 
fvislHsd the prophetic office, discarded* ail the ceremonies of the Indian MuioMfmaLnA 
Jtrnkeivrin^ and united herself to the Methodist Episcopal church, of y^hich, up Id 
our latest dates, she remained a consistent member. They are narrated in her own 
words.] 

Whew I was a girl of about twelve or thirteen years of age, my mother 
tald me to look out for something that would happen to me. Accordingly^ 
one morning early, in the middle of winter, I found an unusual sign, and'' 
ran off, as far from the lodge as I could, and remained there until my 
mother came and found me out. She knew what was the matte^*, and \ 
brought me nearer to the family lodge, and bade me help her in making 
a small k><i^ of branches of the spruce tree. She told me to remaiff^ 
there, and keep away from every one, and as a diversion, to keep mysdlf 
employed in chopping wood, and that she would bring me plenty of pre* 
pared bass wood bark to twist into twine. She told me she would comEe 
to: see me, in two days, and that m the nkeaotime I must not even taste 



* I did as directed ; at the end of two days she came to see me. f 
thought she would surely bring me something to eat, but to my disap- 
pointment she brought nothing. I suffered more from thirst, than hwat- 
ger, though I felt my stomach gnawing. My mother sat quietly down 
tmd said (after ascertaining that I had not tasted anything, as she 
direeted), " My diild^ you are the youngest of your sristers, and' none are 
now left me of all my sons and children, but you four*^ (alluding to her 
two elder sisters, herself and a little son, still a mere lad). ** Who^"* 
Ae tsoQtinued, '^ will take care of us poor women ? Now, my daughter, 
listen to me, and try to obey. Blacken your face and fast realiify thai 
tlie Master of Life may have pi^ on you and me, and on us all. Do 
noli in the least, deviate from my counsels, and in two days more, I 
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will cone to you. He will help yon, if you are determined to do what 
is right, and tell me, whether you are fevored or not, by the true Great 
Spirit ; and if yoiir visions axe not good, reject them." So saying, she 
departed. 

I took my little hatchet and cut plenty of wood, and twisted the cord 
that was to be used in sewing ap puk wwy oon ttJi, or mats, for the use of 
the family. Gradually, I began to feel less appetite, but my thirst con* 
tinued ; still I was fe^aifol of touching the snow to allay it, by sucking it, 
«s my mother had told me that if I did so, though secretly, the Great 
Spirit would see me, and the lesser spirits also, and that my fiisting* 
would be of no use. So I continued to fast till the fourth day, wl|^n my 
mother came with a little tin dish, and filling it with snow, she came to 
my lodge, and was well pleased to find that I bad followed her injunc- 
UoBs. She melted the snow, and told me to drink it. I did so, and 
felt refireshed, but had a desire for naore, which she told me woold 
notdo, and { contented myself with what she had given me. She i^mb 
%A6. me to get and follow a good vision — a vision that might not only do 
us good, but also benefit mankind, if I could. She then left me, and for 
two days she did not come near me, nor any human being, and I was 
bft to my own reflections* The night of the sixth day, I £uicied a voice 
called to me, and said ; ^' Poor child ! I pity your condition ; come, you 
are invited this way j" and I thought the voice proceeded from a certain 
^Bstaiyce from my lodge. I obeyed the summons, and going to the spot 
jfyim which the voice came, found a thin shining path, like a silver coydi 
which I IbUofred. It led straight forward, and, it seemed, upward. 
Ho. 3. After going a short distance I atood still, and saw on my right 
fafmd the new mooa, with a flame rising from the top like a candle^ 
which threw around a broad light. No. 4.. On the left appeared the 
81^ near the point of its setting. No. 11. I went on, and I beheld on 
my fight the face of Km ge gag he q%M^ or the everlasting woman, Nq> 
5y who told me her name, and ,said to me, ^^ i give you my name, wmk 
joa may giye it to another. I also give y<^ that which I have, life evtr* 
lasting* I give you long life on the earth, and skill in saving life la 
ottiers. Qo, you are called on high." 

I yreut on, and saw a man standing with a large circular body, ^»d 
E^s fix>m his head, like horns. No. 6. He said, ^* Fear not, my name is 
l^edo Wininees, or the Little man Spirit. I ^ve this name to your 
ff9^ son. It is my life. Go to the place you are called to visit." 1 Mf 
lowed the path till I could see that it led up to au openii^ in the sky^ 
when I heard a voice, and standing still, saw the figure of a man standing 
Q^ the path, whose head was surrounded with a brilliant halo, and hia 
breast was covered with squares. No. 7. He said to me : ^' Look at 
me, my name is Shau wau e gecghiekf or the Bright Blue Sky. 1 9fm 
the veil that covers the opening into the sky. Stand and listen to me. 
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Do not be afraid. I am going to endow you with gifts of life, and put 
yoa in array ths^ you may withstand and endiire.'^ Immediately I saw 
myself encircled with bright points which tested against me like needles, 
but gave me no pain^ and they fell at my feet. No. 9. This was repeat* 
ed several times, and at each time they fell to the ground. He said, 
^^ wait and do not fear, till I have said and done all I am about to do.'^ 
I then felt different instruments, first like awls, and then like nails stuck 
. inlo my fiesh, but neither did they give me pain, but like the needles, fell 
at my feet, as often as they appeared. He then said, ** that is good,'* 
meaning my trial by these points. " You will see length of days. Ad- 
vance a little farther,^' said he. I did so, and stood at the commence- 
ment of the opening. ** You have arrived," said he, " at the limityou can- 
not pass. I give you my name, you can give it to another. Now, re- 
turn ! Look around you. There is a conveyance for you. No. 10. Do not 
be afraid to get on its back, and when you get to your lodge, you must 
take that which sustains the human body.^' I turned, and saw a kind of 
fish swimming in the air, and getting upon it as directed, was carried 
back with celerity, my hair floating behind me in the air. And as soon 
as I got back, my vision ceased. 

In the motning, being the sixth day of niy fast, my mother came with 
a Uttle bit of dried trout. But such was my sensitiveness to all sounds, 
and my increased power of scent, produced by fasting, that before she 
came in sight I heard her, while a great way off, and when she came In, I 
could not bear the smell of the fish or herself either. She said, ^^ I have 
lurought something for you to eat, only a mouthful, to prevent your dy- 
ing." She prepared to cook it, but I said, " Mother, forbear, I do not 
wish to eat it — the smell is offensive to me." She accordingly left^ 
preparing to cook the fish, and again encouraged me to persevere, and try to 
become a comfort to her in her old age and bereaved state, and left me. 
I attempted to cut wood, as usual, but in the efibrt I fell back on the 
snow, from weariness, and lay some time ; at last I made an efibrt and 
Tose, and went to my lodge and lay down. I again saw the vision, and 
each person who had before spoken to me, and heard the promises of 
different kinds made to me, and the songs, t went the same path which 
I had pursued before, and met with the same reception. I also had 
another vision, or celestial visit, which I shall presently relate. My 
mother came again on the seventh day, and brought me some pounded 
com boiled in snow watery for she said I must not drink water from lake 
or river. After taking it, I related my vision to her. She said It waJi 
good, and spoke to me to continue my fast thr^e days longer. I d!d so ; 
at the end of which she took me home, and made a feast in honor of my 
success, and invited a great many guests. I was told to eat sparingly, 
and to take nothing too hearty or substantial ; but this was unnecessary^ 
for, my abstinence had made my senses so acute, that all animal food had 
a gross and disagreeable odor. . 
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After the seventh day of my fast (she contioued), while I waa 
lying in my lodge, I saw a dark round object descending from the sky 
like a round stone, and enter my lodge. As it came near, I saw that 
it had small feet and hands like a human body. It spoke to me and said, 
^^ I give you the gift of seeing into futurity, that you may use it, for the 
benefit of yourself and the Indians — your relations and tribes-people." . 
It then departed, but as it went away, it assumed wings, and looked to 
me like the red-headed woodpecker. 

In consequence of being thus^favored, I assumed the acts of a medicine 
woman and a prophetess ; but never those of a Wabeno. The first 
time I exercised the prophetical art, was atth^ strong and repeated soli- 
citations of my friends. It was in the winter season, and they werc^ then 
encamped west of the Wisacoda, or Brule river of Lake Superior, and 
between it and the plains west. There were, besides my mother's ' 
fiimily and relatives, a considerable number of families. They had 
been some time at the place, and were near starving, as they could find 
no game. One evening the chief of the party came into my mother's 
lodge. I had lain down, and was supposed to be asleep, and he request- 
ed of my mother that she would allow me to try my skill to relieve them. 
My mother spoke to me, and after some conversation, she gave her. con- 
sent. I told them to build the Jte suk cmUj or prophet's lodge, strong^ 
and gave particular directions for it. I directed that it should consist of 
ten posts or saplings, each of a different kind of wood, vhich I named. 
When it was finished, and tightly wound with skins, the entire population 
of the encampment assembled around it and I went in, taking only a. 
small drum. J immediately knelt down, and holding my head near the 
ground, in a position as near as may be prostrate, began beating my 
drum, and reciting my songs or incantations. The lodge commenced, 
shaking violently, by supernatural meaps. I knew this, by the com-- 
pressed current of air above, and the noise of motion. This being re^rd- 
ed by me, and by all without, as a proof of the presenae of the spirits I 
consulted, I ceased beating and singing,, and lay still, waiting for questions, 
in the position I had at first assumed. 

The first question pat to me, was in relation to the game, and loAerv. 
it was to be found. The response was given by the orbicular spirit, 
who had appeared ta me. He said, ^^ How short-sighted you are ! 
If you will go in a west direction, you will find game in. abundance." 
Next day the camp was broken op, and they all moved w^tward, the 
hunters, as usual, going far ahead. They had not proceeded far beyond 
the bounds of their former hunting circle, when they came upon, tracks, 
of moose, and that day, they killed a female and two. young moose^ 
nearly full-grown. They pitched their encampment anew, and had 
abundance of animal food in this new positior. ^ 

My reputation was established by this success^and I. was aftjsr* 
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waros noted Id the tribe, in the art of a medicine woman, and sung 
the songs which I have given to you. About four years after, I wai 
married to O Mush Kow Egeezhick, or the Strong Sky, who was a 
very active and successful hunter, and kept his lodge well supplied 
with food ; and we lived happy. After I had had two children, a girl 
and a boy, we went out, as is the custom of the Indians in the spring, to 
visit the white settlements. One night, while we were encamped at the 
head of the portage at Fauwating (the Falls of St. Mary's), angry words* 
passed between my husband and a half Frenchman named Gaultier, who, 
with his two cousins, in the course of the dispute, drew their knives and & 
tomahawk, and stabbed and cut him in four or five places, in his body, head 
and thighs. This happened the first year that the Americans came to 
that place (1822). He had gone out at a late hour in the evening, to 
visit the tent of Gaultier. Having been urged by one of the trader^ 
men io take liquor that evening, and it being already late, I desired him 
not to go, but to defer his visit till next day ; and after he had left the 
lodge, I felt a sudden presentiment of evil, and I went after him, and re 
newed my efforts in vain. He told me to return, and as I had two chil 
dren in the lodge, the youngest of whom, a boy, was still in his cradle, 
and then ill, I sat up with him late, and waited and waited, till a late 
hour, and then fell asleep from exhaustion. I slept very sound. The 
first I knew, was a violent shaking firom a girl, a niece of Gaultier's, 
who told me my husband and Gaultier were all the time quarrelling. I 
arose, and went up the stream to Gaultier's camp fire, it was nearly 
out, and I tried in vain to make it blaze. I looked into his tent, but all 
Vas dark and not a soul there. They had suddenly fled, although I did 
not at the moment know the cause. I tried to make a light to find my 
husband, but could find nothing dry, for it had rained very hard the day 
before.. After being out a while my vision became clearer, and turning 
toward the river side, I saw a dark object lying near the shore, on a 
grassy opening. I was attracted by something glistening, which turned 
out to be his ear-rings. I thought he was asleep, and in stooping to 
awake him, I slipped and fell on my knees. I had slipped in his blood 
on the grass, and putting my hand on his face, found him dead. In the 
morning the Indian agent came with soldiers from the fort, to see what 
had happened, but the murderer and all his bloody gang of relatives had 
fled. The agent gave orders to havelhe body buried in the old Indian 
burial ground, beW the Falls. 

My aged mother >«ras encamped about a mile oflj at this time. I took 
my two children in the morning, and fled to her lodge. She had just 
■ heard of the murder, and was crying as I entered. I reminded her that 
it was an act of providence, to which we must submit. She said it was 
for me and my poor helpless children that she was crying — ^that I was 
left aa she had been, years before, with nobody to provide for us* 
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With iier I returned to my native country at Chegolmegon on Lake 
Supeiior. 

Thus far, her own narrative. We hope, in a future number, to giTS 
fiuther particulars of her varied, and rather eventfol life ; together with 
fpecimens of her medicine, and prophetic songs. 



RULING CHIEF OF THE MIAMfS. 

Died, on the 13th inst (August, 1841), at his residence on the St 
Mary's, four and a half miles south-west of this city, John B. Richardville, 
principal chief of the Miami nation of Indians, aged about eighty years. 

Chief Richardville, or " Piskewah^^ (which is an Indian name, mean- 
ing in Ei^lbh ^^ wild-cat"), was bom on the point across the Maumee 
ciTer, opposite this city, under or near a large apple tree, on the £uin of 
the late Colonel Coles ; and at a very early age, by succession, becao^e 
tibe chief o( the tribe, his mother being chieftainess at the time of his 
birth. His situation soon brought him in contact with the whites, and he 
was in several engiigements, the most important of which was the cele- 
Inmted slaughter on the St. Joseph River, one mile north of this city» 
designated as ^' Harmar's Defeat," where several hundred whites, under 
G^ieral Harmar, were cut off in attempting to ford the river, by the In- 
dians^ who lay in ambush on the opposite shore, by firing upon the 
whites when in the act of crossing ; which slaughter crimsoned the river 
a number of days for several miles below with the blood of the un- 
fortunate victims. 

The Chief is univeisally spoken of as having been kind and humane to 
prisoners — hx more so than most of his race ; and as soon as peace was 
restored, became a worthy citizen, and enjoyed the confidence of the 
whites to the fullest extent. He spoke good French and English, as 
well as his native tongue ; and for many years his house, which is pleas- 
antly situated on the banks of the St. Mary's, and which was always 
open for the reception of friends — ^was a place of resort for parties of 
pleasure, who always partook of the hospitality of his house. 

The old man was strictly honest, but remarkably watchful of his in- 
terest, and amassed a fortune exceeding probably a million of dollars, 
consisting of nearly $200,000 in specie on hand, and the balance in the 
most valuable kind of real estate, which he has distributed by ^^ will" 
among his numerous relations with ^' even-handed justice." He had 
always expressed a great anxiety to live, but when he became conscious 
that the time of his departure was near at hand, b^ resigned himself with 
perfect composure, saying that it was ordered that all must die, and he 
was then ready and willing to answer the call <d the '^ Great Spirit." 
Hb remains were deposited in the Catholic burying-groond with reli- 
gwus ceremonies. — Fort Wayne {Jbid.) Sentinel 



THE MAGICIAN OF LAKE HURON. 

^H OTTOWA TAX.X SX];»A.TXD BY MABUMWA IN THE I1I9XAX TONaUX, t9 UW- 

OBOROX JOBMSTOM. 

/ 

At the time that the Ottowas inhabited the Manatoline Islands, 
in Lake Haron, there was a famous magician living amongst them whose 
name was Masswaweinini, or the Living Statue. It happened, by the 
fortune of war, that the Ottowa tribe were driven off that chain of 
islands by the Iroquois, and obliged to flee away to the country lying 
between Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi, to the banks of a 
lake which is still called, by the French, and in memory of this migra- 
tion, Lac Courtariettey or the lake of the Cut-ears, a term which is their 
nom de guerre for this tribe. But the magician Masswaweinini re- 
mained behind on the wide-stretching and picturesque Manatoulins, a 
group of islands which had been deemed, from the earliest times, a fa- 
vorite residence of the manitoes or spirits. His object was to act as a 
sentinel to his countrymen, and keep a close watch on their enemies, the 
Iroquois, that he might give timely information of their movements. 
He had with him two boys; with their aid he^addled stealthily around 
the shores, kept himself secreted in nooks and bays, and hauled up his 
canoe every night, into thick woods, and carefully obliterated his tracks 
upon the sand. 

One day he rose very early, and started on a hunting excursion, leav- 
ing the boys asleep, and limiting himself to the thick woods, lest he 
should be discovered. At length he came unexpectedly to the borders 
of an extensive open plain. After gazing around him, and seeing no 
one, he directed his steps across it, intending to strike the opposite side 
of it ; while travelling, he discovered a man of small stature, who ap- 
peared suddenly on the plain before him, and advanced to meet him. 
He wore a red feather on his head, and coming up with a familiar air, 
accosted Masswaweinim by name, and said gaily, " Where are you. 
going ?" He then took out his smoking apparatus, and invited him to 
smoke. " Pray," said he, while thus engaged, " wherein does your 
strength lie.'* " My strength," answered Masswaweinini, " is similar 
to the human race, and common to the strength given to them, and na 
stronger." " We must wrestle," said the man of the red feather. " If ' 
you should make me fell, you will say to me, I have thrown you, Wa 
ge me naV 

As soon as Jhey had finished smoking and put up their pipe, the wrest- 
ling began. For a long time the strife was doubtful. The strength of 
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MasswaweiDini was every moment growing fainter. The man of the fed 
feather, though small of stature, proved himself very active, but at 
length he was foiled and thrown to the ground. Immediately his adver* 
sary cried out, '' I have thrown you : wa ge me na ;" and in an instant 
his antagonist had vanished. On looking to the spot where he had fiUlen, 
he discovefred a crooked ear of mondamin^ or Indian com, lying on the 
ground, with the usual red hairy tassel at the top. While he was gaz* 
ing at this strange sight, and wondering what it could mean, a voice ad*- 
dressed him from the ground. " Now," said the speaking ear, for the 
voice came from it, "divest me of my covering — ^leave nothing to hide 
my body from your eyes. You must then separate me into parts, pull- 
ing off my body from the spine upon which I grow. Throw me into 
different parts of the plain. Then break my spine and scatter it in smaD 
pieces near the edge of the woods, and return to visit the place, after 
one moon.^ 

Masswaweinini obeyed these directions, and immediately set out on his 
return to his lodge. On the way he killed a deer, and on reaching his 
canoe, he found the boys still asleep. He awoke them and told them to 
cook his venison, but he carefully concealed from them his adventure. 
At the expiration of the moon he again, alonej visited his wresUiog 
ground, and to his surprise, found the plain filled with the spikes and 
blades of new grown com. In the place where he had thrown the pieces 
of cob, he found pumpkin vines growing in great luxuriance. He con- 
cealed this discovery also, carefully from the young lads, and after his 
return busied himself as usual, in watching the movements of his enemlea 
along the coasts of the island. This he continued, till summer drew 
near its close. He then directed his canoe to the coast of that part 
of the' island where he had wrestled with the Red Plume, drew up his 
canoe, bid the lads stay by it, and again visited his wrestling ground. 
He found the corn in full ear, and pumpkins of an immense size. He 
plucked ears of com, and gathered some of the pumpkins, when a voice 
again addressed him from the cornfield. " Masswaweinini, you have 
conquered me. Had you not done so, your existence would have been 
forfeited. Victory has crowned your strength, and from henceforth you 
shall never be in want of my body. It will be nourishment for the hu- 
aian race." Thus his ancestors received the gift of com. 

Masswaweinini now returned to his canoe, and informed the young 
men of hb discovery, and showed them specimens. They were aston- 
ished and delighted with the novelty. 

There were, in those days, many wonderful things done on these 
islands. One night, while Masswaweinini was lying down, he heard 
voices speaking, but he still kept his head covered, as if he had not 
heard them. One voice said, " This is Masswaweinini, and we must get 
his heart." " In what way can we get it ?" said another voice. <' You 



nitiift pnt'ytmr Imnd b Im mouA^*^ irepliddtlie fiflrt iroise, ^ aid diow it 
<mt that way." Massw'^^'inini still kept q«iet, and did not stir. Jb 
soon felt the hand of a penoh thrust in his month. Wlisn soffieientlf 
ftr in, he bit off the fingers, and thus escaped ^e danger. The vetoes 
then retired^ and he was no fbt^er molested. On ^amining tibe trngsn 
In the momhig, what was Ms sni^se to find ^m kmg wan^um beads, 
whieh are held in silch high estimatkMi by a& ^ kidiaii tpkeB. He had 
tif^pt/ aA was his cnstotn, in the thick woods* On going out to the open 
diore, ict a veiy early hooT) he saw a canoe at asmalldiitaBce, tamponh 
rily. drawn up on the beach ; on coming doser, he foawd a man in the 
bows and another in the stem, with thdr aims and hands extended in a 
toted ][K>8ition! One of theni had lost its fingers : it was evUlentiy the 
taan who had attem|»(ed to thrust his arm down Us thtoiit* They were 
two Pukwudjininees, ot fiuiies. But on lookkig closer^ they were found 
to be transfcnrmed into statues of stone. He took these stone images on 
shore, and set them up in the woods. 

Their canoe was one of the most beauUfiil structures which it is possi- 
ble to imagine, four fathoms in length, and fiUed with bi^ of treasoxes 
of every descrip^n and of the most eiEqunite workmanship. These 
bags were of different weight, aecordkig to their contents. He busied 
Idmself in quickly carrying tiiem into the woods, toget^ with the <»noe, 
wh&h he concealed ill a caVfe. One of the ^srf imiii^es then spoke to 
him and said : "In this manner^ the Ottowa canoes will hereaftsr be 
loaded, when they pass along this coast, although your nation are driven 
away by thdr cruel enemies the Iroquois.^ The day now began to dawn 
fully, when he returned to his two young cmnpanions, who were staSl 
asleep. He awoke them, and exuHingly bid them cook, for he had 
brought abundance of meat and fish, and other viands, the gifts of the 
'fiuries. 

After this display of good fortune, he bethought him of his aged lather 
and mother, who were in exBe at the Ottowa lake. To wish, and to 
accomplish his wish, were but the work of an instant with Mass- 
wiw^inmi. 

One night as he lay awake, reflecting on their condition, fiur away 
firom their native fields, and in exile, he resolved ^ risit them, and 
bring them back to behold and to participate in liis abundance. To 
a common traveller, it would be a journey 6[ twenty or thirty days, 
but Masswaw^ini was at their lodge before djiylight. He found them 
asleep, and todk them up softly in his arm^ and flew away with Oiem 
through die air, and brought them to his camp on the Manatolines, or 
Spirit's Islands. When they awoke, their astonishment was at its h^- 
est pitch ; and Was only equalled by their delight in finding themselves 
in their son's lodge, in their native countiy, and snrrouaded with ahttn- 
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Maigwiw^imu V6&I B&d Imflt tbem a lodge^near the M 
Ung plam. He then plucked some ean of the corn, and taking some of 
the pwmpkitia, brought them to his father and mother. He then told 
them how he had obtained the precious glEt, by wrestling with a spirit in 
red plumes, and that there was a great abundsnce of it in his fields. He 
,'**o told them of the preicious canoe of the fairies, loaded with sacks of 
^:.e most costly and valuable aitides. But one thing seemed necessaiy 
i> complete the happiness of his finther, which he observed by seeiiy 
him repeatedly at night looking into his »9aoking pouchr, He compce- 
hoQded his meaning in a moment. <' It is tobacco, my father, that you 
want. You shall also have this comfort in two days." ^^ But where," 
replied thb old man, " can you get it — away from all supjplies, and sur- 
rounded by your enemies ?" ^f My enemies," he answered, ^^ shall sup- 
ply it-^I will go over to the Nadowas of the Bear totem, living at 
Penetaaguishine." 

The old man endeavored to dissuade him from the journey, knowing 
thmr blood-thlzsty character, b^t in vain. Masswaweinini determmed 
immediately to go. It was now winter weather, the lake was frozen 
over, but he set out on the ice, and although it is forty leagues, he reach- 
ed Penetanguiahine the same evening. The Nadowas discerned him 
eoming-^they wctfe amazed at the swiftness <^ his motions, and thinking 
him somewhat su|>ematural, feared him, and invited him to rest in their 
lodges, but he thanked them, saying that he preferred making a &e 
near the shore. In the evening they visited him, and were anxious to 
know the object of his journey, at so inclement a season. He said it was 
merely to get some tobacco for his father. They immediately made a 
contribution of the article and gave it to him. During the night they 
however laid a plot to kill him. Some of the old men rushed into h» 
lodge) their leader ciying out to him, " You are a dead man." " No, I 
am i|ot)" said Masaw'^weinini, ^' but you are," accompanying his words 
with a blow of his tomahawk, which laid the N^owa dead at his feet 
Anoth^ and another came, to supply the place of their fallen comrade, but 
he despatched them in like manner, as quickly as they came, until he fa^d 
killed six. He then took all the. tobacco from their si;noking pouches. 
By this time^ the day b^an to dawn, when he set out for his fether's 
lodge, which he readied with incredible speed, and before twilight, 
spread out his trophies before the old man. 

When sprmg returned, his cornfield grew up, without planting, or 
any care on bis part, aad thus the fimze was inti^oduced among }a§ 
pe<^e and their descendants, who have ever hew noted, and are at this 
. day, for their fine crops i^ this grain, and their indnstry in i^cultiva- 
tion. tt is from their cus^ of tradu^ in this artide, that this tribes 
called Ottowas. 



CORN-PLANTING, AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

The zea, roais, originally funushed the principal article of subsistence 
unoag aU tbe tribes of this race, north and south. It laid at the fbunda- 
lion of the Mexican and Peruyian types of civilization, as well as the in- 
cipient gieamings of it, among the more warlike tribes of the Iroquois, 
Natchez, Lenapees, and others, of northern latitudes. They esteem it so 
important and divine a grain, that their story-tellers invited various tales, 
in which this idea is symbolized under the form of a special gift from the 
Gr^ Spirit The Odjibwa-Algonquins, who call it Mon-di-min, that k, 
Ihe Spirit's grain or berry, have a pretty story of this kind, in which the 
stalk in full tassel, is represented as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the prayers oi a young man at 
Jiis jGist of virility, or coming to manhood. 

It is well known that corn-planting, and corn-gathering, at least among 
all th^ eldllumcolonized tribes, are left entirely to the females and children, 
and a few superannuated old men. It is not generally known, perhaps, 
that this labour is aot compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females 
as a just equivalent, in their view, for the onerous and continuous, labour 
of the other'sex, in providing meats, and skins for clothing, by the ^hase, 
and in defending their villages against their enemies, and kee^u^intxuien 
off their territories. A good Indian housewife deems ihis^ part of her 
pft«rogative, and prides herself to have a store of corn to exercise her hos- 
pitality, or duly honour her husband's hospitality, in the entertainment of 
.tiie lodge guests. 

The area of ground planted is not, comporiti^ely, larga This matter 
is essentially regulated by the number of the &mily, and other circum- 
stances. Sparing is a leisure season with tbe<% ^^^ ^Y ^ genial and re- 
•vijring influence, iUvVites to labour. An Indian female has no cows 
t^ miUc, no flax to spin, no yam to reel Even those labours, which, at 
. ^Ijber seas^s fall to hw share, are novr intennitfed. She has apukwas to 
gather to make mats. Sngariii)sking has ended. She has no skins to 
diress,.f(Nr the hunt has ended, the animals being out of seascm. It is at 
this time thal^^ the pelt grows bad, the hair becomes loose and fiJls off, and 
.natoie itself teecbes tk» hunter, that the species must have repose, and be 
allowed %M^,tJmtxf ««p)«wW^-t Pfl*« tl^^ dwumsHmcesthe mistier 
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of the lodge and her train, sally out of the lodge into the corn-field, and 
with the light pemidge-ag akwut, or small hoe, open up the soft ground 
and deposit their treasured mondamin. 

The Indian is emphatically a superstitious being, believing in all sorts 
of magical, and secret, and wonderful influences. Woman, herself, comes 
in for no small share of these supposed influences. I shrewdly suspect 
that one half of the credit we have been in the habit of giving the war- 
rior, on the score of virtue, in his treatment of captives, is due alone to his 
superstitions. He is afraid, at all times, to spoil his luck, cross his fatey 
and do some untoward act, by which he might, perchance, fall under a 
bad spiritual influence. 

To the wdwun, or wife-^the equ£, or woman, to the guh or mother,-^ 
to the equizas, or girl, and to the dSnis, or daughter, and sh^a, or 
sister, he looks, as wielding, in theif several capacities, whether kindred 
or not, these mystic influences over his luck. In consequence of this, the 
female never walks in the path before him. It is an unpropitious sign. If 
she cross his track, when he is about to set out on a hunting, or war ex- 
cursion, his luck is gone. If she is ill, from natural causes, she cannot 
even stay in the same wigwam. She cannot use a cup or a bowl without 
rendering it, in his view, unclean. 

A singular proof of thiij belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious infloende 
of the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation, is fonnd in an 
ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting corn-planting. It 
was the practice of ^the hunter's wife, when the field of com had hem 
planted, to choose the first dark or overclouded evening, to perform la 
secret circuit, sans habHement, around the field. For this purpose she 
sBji* out of the lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nockj 
where she completely disrobed. Then taking her matchecota, or princi- 
pal garuj^^nt in one hand, she dragged it around the field. This wai» 
thought to ensure a prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects and 
worms upon the grain. It was supposed they could not creep over te 
charmed line. 
But if corn-planting be done in a lively and satisfied, and not a slaviih 
\ spirit, corn-gathering wid husldng is a season of decided thankfulness and 
merriment At these ^hwings, the chiefll and old men are mere speda- 
tors, although they are pWed spectators, the yoting only sharing in the 
sport Who has not seen, th« sedate ogema in such a vicinage, smoking 
a dignified pipe with senatorial ^ase. On the other hand, turning to the 
group of nature's red daugtterd dnd \heir young cohorts, it may be sftfe- 
fy affirmed that laughter and garrulity coBsdtute no port of the chaiaeter- 
istics of civilization. Whatever else custom has bound fiist, in the do- 
mesticfemale circle of forest Kfe, the tongue is left loose. Nor does it re- 
quire, our observation leads us to thii^k^ one ten^ part of the wit or 
drollery of ancient Athens, to set their risH^ 



If one of the young female hnekers finds a red ear of corn, it is typicd 
ef a brave admirer, and is regarded as a fitting present to some young 
warrior. But if the ear be crooked, and tapering to a point, no matter what 
cblour, the whole circle .is set in^a roar, and wa ge mm is the word shouted 
aloud. It is the sjrmbol of a thief in the cornfield. It is considered as thi 
image of an old man stoopmg as he enters the lot Had the chniel 
<^ Praxitiles been employed to produce this image, it could not more vi- 
vidly bring to the mmds of the merry grotq), the idea of a pilferer of thehr 
&vourite mond&min. Nor is there any doubt on these occasions, that the 
occurrence truly reveals the fact that the cornfield has actually been thus 
depredated on. 

Tkt term wagemin, which unfolds all these ideas, and reveals, as by a 
talisman, all this information, is derived in part, from the tri-literai tetm 
Wawean, that which is bent or crooked. The termination in g, is the 
animate plural, and denotes not only that there is more than one object^ 
but that the subject is noble or invested with the importance of animated 
beings. The last member of the coasfmmdj min, is a shortened soimd 
of the generic mean, a grain, o!r berry. To make these coalesce, agreei^- 
bly to the native laws of euphony, the short vowel i, is thrown in, between 
the verbal root and substantive, as a conn^ctiva The literal meaning of 
the term is, a mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the ear of corn so called, 
is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering ears of com in a corn- 
field. It is in this manner, that a single word or term, in these ^nrio^ 
languages, becomes the fruitful parent oi many ideas. And we can thus 
perceive why it is that the word viragemin is alone competent to excite 
merriment in the husking circle. 

This term is taken as the basis of the cereal chorus or corn song, as 
sung by the northern Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the phrase 
Paimosaid, — a permut^tive Ibrm of the Indian substantive made from the 
verb, pim-o-sa, to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who walks, or the 
walker ; but the ideas conveyed by it, are, he who walks at night to pilfer 
com. It offers, therefore, a kind of parallelism in expression, to the pre- 
ceding term. The chorus is entirely composed of these two terms, vari- 
ously repeated, and may be set down as follows : 

Wagemin, 
Wagemin, 
Paimosaid. 
Wagemin, 
Wagemin, 



IgS CORN PLANTING AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

When this chant has been sungy there is a pause, during which some 
one who is expert in these things, and has a turn for the comic or ironic, 
utters a short speech, in the manner of a recitative, in which a peculiar in- 
tonation is given, and generally interrogates the supposed pilferer^ 9s if he 
were present to answer questions^ or accusations. There can be no pt^ 
^ tence, that this recitative part of the song is always the same^ at different 
tiq^es and places, or even that the same person should not vary his phrase- 
ology. On the contrary, it is often an object to vary it. It is a perfect 
improvisation, and it may be supposed that the native composer is always 
actuated by a desire to please, as much as possible by novelty. The 
whole object indeed is, to keep up the existing merriment, and excite fiin 
and laughter. 

The following may be taken as one of these recitative songs, written out, 
on the plan of preserving the train of thought, and some of those peculiar 
inteijectiGg;i8 in which these languages so much abound. The chorus 
alone, it is to be observed, is fixed in its words and metre, howevw trans* 
posed or repeated, and, unlike an English song, precedes the stansa or 
narrative. 



Cereal chorus. Wagemint wagemini 

Thief in the blade, 
Blighl of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Jkcitative. See you not traces, while pulling the leaf. 
Plainly dei»cting the taksr and thief? 
See you not signs by the ring and ike spot, 
How the man crouched as he crept in the lot ? 
Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk, 
That he was heavily bent in his walk? 
Old man be nimble ! the old shonld be good, 
But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 

Cereal Chorus. Wagemin ! wagemin I 

Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative. Where, little taker of things not your own — 

Where is your rattle, your druip, and your bonet 
Surely a Walker so nimble of speed, 
Surely he must be a Meta* indeed. 

•A Juggler. 



CORN PLANTING A|«D ITS INptOBNTg. Ig^ 

See how he stoops, as he breaks off the ear, 
Nushka !* he seems for a moment in fear ; 
Walker, be nimble — oh I walker be brief, 
Hooh If it is plain the old man is the thief. 

Cereal chorus. Wagemin I wagemia ! 

Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 
Becitative. Wabiuna \X corn-taker, why do you lag ? 

None but the stars see you — fill up your bag } 

Why do you linger to gaze as you pull. 

Tell me, my little man, is it most full ? 

A-tia !$ Bee, a red spot on the leaf^ 

Surely a warrior cannot be a thief! 

Ah, little night-^ief, be deer your pursuit, 

And leaye here no print of your dastardly foot 



TO HEALTH. 

»T TBS LATC JOBM f OBNITON, XM. 

H^kk I dearest of the heavenly powers, 
With thee to pass my evening hours, 

Ah ! deign to hear my prayer ; 
For what can weaith or bwmty give, 
If still in anguish doomed to live 

A slave to pain and care. 

Not sovereign power, nor charms of love, 
Nor social joys the heart can move, 

If thou refuse thy aid ; 
E'en friendship, sympathy divine ! 
Does, in thy absence, faintly shine, 

Thou all-inspiring maid. 

Return then, to my longing soul, 
Which sighs to feel thy sweet control 
Transfused through every pore ; 
My muse, enraptured, then shall sing . 
Thee — ^gift of heaven's all bounteous kin^, 
And gratefully ^ore. 
JfOmaryi, 1807. 

* A diaip ezdamation qoicUy to behold iomethi&g itrikmg. 

t A derogatory exclamation. X Behold 

§ A nwsonliBe ezolamatieni to txpnm miTpriM 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL MANNERS OF THE H^DIANS^ 
WHILE ON THEIR WINTERING GROUNDS. 

The Lulian, who takes his position as an orator, in front of his people, 
and before a mixed asi^emblage of white men, is to be regarded, in a 
measure, as an actor, who has assumed a part to perform. He regards 
himself as occupying a position in which all eyes are directed upon him, 
in scrutiny,, and he fortifies himself for the occasion, 'by redoubled 
efforts in cautiousness and studied stoicism. Rigid of muscle, and 
suspicious of mind by nature, he brings to his aid the advantages of 
practised art, to bear him out in speaking for his tribe, and to quit him 
manfully of his task by uttering sentiments worthy of them and of him- 
self. This is the statue-like and artistie phasis of the man. It is here 
that he is, truly 

" A. man without a fear— a stoic of the wood." 

All this is laid aside, so far as it is assumed, when he returns from the 
presence of the ^^ pale-fkces," and rejoins his friends and kindred, in his 
own village, far aiiray from all public gaze, in the deep recesses of the 
forest. Let us follow the man to this retreat, and see what are his 
domestic manners, habits, amusements, and opinions. 

I have myself visited an ladian camp, in the far*off ai^a of the North- 
west, in the dead of winter^ under circumstances suited to allay his sus- 
picions, and inspire confideuee, and* have been struck with the marked 
change there is in his social temper, character, and feelings. And I have 
received the same testimony from Indian traders, who have spent yean 
among them in these secluded positions, and been received by them as 
friends and kindred. All indeed, who have had frequent and full oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the red man on his hunting grounds, concur in 
bearing evidence to his. social, hospitable, and friendly habits and man- 
ners. Viewed in such positions, the most perfect sincerity and cheer- 
fulness prevail ; and their intereoar«e is marked wi^ the broadest princi- 
ples of charify and neighborly feeling. The restraint and ever watchful 
suspicion which they evince at the frontier post, or in other situations 
exposed to the scrutiny and cupidity of white men, is &rown aside and 
gives way to ease, sociability and pleasantry. They feel while thus 
ensconced in the shades of their motive forests, a security unknown to 
their breasts in any other situations. The strife seems to be, who diall 
excel in offices of friendship and charity, or in spreading the festive 
board. If one is more fortunate than the other, in taking ineat, or 
wieldbg the arrow or spear^the spoil is ^t apart for a feast^ to which 



the feait »nhr(M>» —A oiie» inwnpding to Adeal ciHtom^ takes has iUat 
$mi spoeiiy and pvooeeds to Hm enteitaiMr^ lodge. The Tioioak mm-. 
awv«d up^otk aQrapnlatis.attaitioii that mtk reeeivas a pcNction of tka 
baat {larta. While at the meali wlMx k fireloDged by cheerfiilceurei^ 
aatioBi} aaecdotei and little aanationa of penonal adveotwey the fenalee 
asegeneiEOy liatenem; aad Qone, except the aged^ eTfiar eblnideftier 
maik. llhe ycHMig wooien and girla abov that they partake ift the fan 
tiori^ by aodles, and aie aempujous to evioee their 9ti^sati<m to theelitet 
part of Hiie company* Oonveowtioii is ehjefiy eagroaaad by die eU am 
tcii ehi^ and tniddle^ed men. Yeisoig meiir vho ere deaiiaua t0> 
aequia&.a atandiagi Beld<»n offer a remade, and. when they dof i% Ui with- 
Q)0d^8ty. The tc^pica dieQ^ased at theae pubUo meab relate geo^aUj 
to the ehmey to the. nwos they bflore heaid, or to peraonal oceuirenceif 
about the TiUage ) ortodeeda, ^'realorfabutpQ^i" of ^^oldlaog^ne.;'^^ 
but the mitteia are discussed in a Uv*ejly, and not in a gim^ a^e^. 
Bwneas, if we nM»y he allowed IbM tenv^^r what opsnoenia theie tia4# 
aiid go^eroment Jiateioomoe, is never introduoed except in JtnwU am^. 
cUf^ eonrened (specially, and opened lormaUy by si^ialriag the pipe* M 
seeips to be the drift^f congrecaationi in these, sober fisafciyit^ea ^r H 
must be recollected tha^ we are sneaking of the Indians on their winter- 
iiy; ^rounda and beyond, the reach, certainly beyond the fiee c» ordinaij 
use of ardent spi]^), to extn^fiam their hunts and adTentoies, wbiat- 
ever will admit of a pleasant turn^ draw forjtb a jokeiOr excite a ]jau§^ 
Ridipuloua misadventures^ or ccMoical situations, i^re aure. to be applauded 
in the recital. Whatever is antinsocial, or untowfund, is paased over, OK 
if referred to by another, is parried off, by some allusion to the sceiua 
before them. 

Religion (we use this term for what concerns Uie ^reat spirit^ saered 
dreams^ and the ceremonies of the Meda or medicine dance), like buai- 
jo^f is reserved for its proper occasion. It doei not form^ as. witb uf,. 
a free topic of rep^ark, at least among those wh9 are professors ol tbe 
dance. Thus they cheat away the houra in pleasantly, free, but not 
tumultuous in their mirth, but as ardently bent pn theeiyoyment of 
the present moiment, as if the siun of life were contained in these 
three words, ^^ eat, drink, and be merry." When the feast is over, the 
women return to their lodges, and leave the men to afnoke.. On their 
return, they commence a conversation on what they have heard the 
men advance, and thus amuse themselves till their husbands retuiiB*. 
The end of all k genially some goq§ advice to the childrep. .. 

The company in these ordinary feasts is as general^ with respect to 
the rank, age or standing of the guests, as the n^ost unlimited equalilgf 
of rights can make it. All the aged and many of the young are in* 
vite^d, Hiere Ut howev^i^, askotheit' £^aat ifistituted, at certain timea 



j.Hm «e«bii)K> Vhich ymmg peraow oiilir are iaidtedy « adaflted^ 
eseibpt the BiiBstwmeat^ and Wwife, and gaoe^afisr two oilier «ged per* 
MBB, irko iveaide oyer ti» fisael aad admiidster tti ritea. • The objeciel 
lliai feaal; seeiui to be inirtittctioii, to wliich ^ yoimg and thou^itteaa 
are^ ladaoed- to liat^ft for the antkipated pleaaure of the feast. Before 
tfaia feaat c^Honencea, the eBtertakiejri or aome pereioii fluent in speeoh, 
whoaDL he haa aeleeted for ihe porpoae, gets up and addresaea the joudi 
of both accea <m ibe aubject of their courae through life. He a^oM^^ 
niatiea them to be attfentive and reapeciftil to the aged and to adheie to 
their counaels : ner«r to scoff at the decrepid, deformed, or blind : to 
obey their parents : tobe modeat in their conduct: to be diaritable aad 
hoapitid>Ie : to fear and love the great Sfurit) wlio is the giver of life 
and erery good gift. These preeepts are dwelt upon at great lengthy 
ttid generally en^nroed 1^ examples of a good man and woman and a 
bad man and woman, and after drawing the latter, it is ever the custom 
to say, '^ you will be like one of these." At the end of every sentence^ 
Ae listeners make a general cry of had. When tiie advice is finished^ 
an address, or kind of prayer to the great Spirit is made, in yithvdi he 
ia<thanked for the food before them, and for the conthmance of life* 
The speaker then says, ^< T&s the gr^t Spirit supplies us widi food ; 
adt justly, and conduct wdl, and you will ever be thus bountifully sup* 
pUed." The feast then conmiences, and the elders relax their manner 
attd mix wiA the rert, but ' are still careful to preserve order, and a de* 
cettt, respectM behavior among die guests. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Die Indian's life, while on his 
Wintering grounds^, is a round of feasting. Quite the c6ntrary ; and his 
feairts are often followed by long and painful fests, and the severity of 
the seasons, and scarcity of game and fish, often reduce himself anct 
femily to the verge of starvation, and even death. When tibe failure of 
gttihe, or any other causes, induce the hunter to remove to a new circle 
of counhy, the labor of the removal falls upon the female part of the 
femily^. The lodge, utensils and fixtures of every kind, are borne upoil 
ibe ifi^omen^ backs, sustained by a strap of leather around the forehead. 
On reaching the intended place of encampment, the snow is cleared 
dWay, cedar branches brought and spread for a flooring, the lodge set up, 
Aie moveables stowed away, wood collected, and a foe built, and then, 
and not until then, can the females sit down and warm their feet and 
dty their moccasins. If there be any provisions, a supper is cooked. 
If there be none, all studiously strive to conceal the exhibition of the 
least concern on this account, andfeek to divert their thoughts by con* 
versation cpiite foreign to the subject. The little children are the only 
1^ of the family who compldn, and who are privileged to complain, 
bdt even they are taught at an early age to suffer and be silent Gene* 
tdfyi something is reserved by the mother, when food becomes scaieOi 
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to Mtisfy their daiiKHniy and they are satisfied with little. On such occa- 
sionsi if the fiunily haye gone sapperless'to rest, the &ther and elder 
sons rise early in the morning in search of something. K one has the 
luck to kill even a partridge or a squirrel, it b immediately carried to 
the lodge, cooked, and divided into as many parts as there are memben 
of the fiimily. On these occasions, the elder ones often make a merit 
ofrelinquishing their portions to the women and children. If nothing 
rewards the search, the whole day is spent by the father upon his nx>w- 
shoes, with his gon in his hands, and he retunis at nighty fiitigned, to his 
coaeh of oedar branches and rush mats. But he does not return to com^ 
plain, either of lus want of success, or his filtigue. On 4ie following 
day the same routine is observed, and days and weeks are often thus 
consumed without behog rewarded with anything capable of sustaining 
^life. IiBtanees hare been well autheiitieated, when this state of wretch- 
edness has been endured by the head of a fiunily until he has become so 
woakas to ftll in his path, and fireese to death. When aH other means 
of sustaining life are gone^ the skins he has collected to pay his creditS| 
or purchase new supplies of clothing or ammunition, are eaten. They 
are prepared by remo vii^ the pelt, and roasting the illdn tmtft it acquires 
a certain degree of erispness. Under all (ksit sufierings, the ppe of 
the hunter is his chii^f solace,!^ is a solace often resorted to; Smoking 
parties are frequently formed, when there is a scarcity of food not tend- 
ing, as might be supposed, to destroy social feeling and render the 
temper sour. On these occanons the entertainer sends a message to 
this e£feet : <^ Come and smoke with me. I hare no food ; but we can 
pass away the evening very well without if All acknowledge their 
lives to be in the hand of the great Spirit ; feel a oonvictioB that all 
oomes from him, and that althoiigh he allows thetntosi^fer^ will t^ffitk 
supply them. This tends to quiet their apprehensions; -they are &tal- 
ists, however, under long reverses, and submit patiently and silently to 
what they believe to be their destiny. When hunger and miseiy are 
past, they are soon forgotten, aid &eir minds are too eagerly intent on 
the enjoyment of the present good, to feel any depression of s|drits from 
the recollection of the past, or to hoard up anything to provide against 
want for the future. No people are more easy, or less clamorous under 
suiferii^ of the deepest dye, and none more h^»py, or more i»one fo 
evince their happiness, when p p osper ou s in their affidrs. 
Odiober 29th, 1^6. 
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PUGASAING; 

OK, 

THE GAME OP TBB BOWI. 



Tbis k the principal game of hteard among the northern tribes. It k 
piiiyed with thirteen pieces, hustled in a Vessel called onagan, vMch b a 
kind of wooden bowl They are represented, and named, as follows. 
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The pieces marked No. 1, in this cut, of which there are two, are called 
Ininewug, or men. They are made tapering, or wedge-shaped in thick* 
ness, so as to make it possible, in throwing them, that they may stand on 
their base. Number 2, is called Gitshee Kenabik, or the Great Serpent. 
It consists of two pieces, one of which is fin-tailed, or a water-serpent, the 
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tthir tninestei^ a)id » ptbbablif OeNgnisd at toriMtrial. They ate fonned 
wedge-shaped, to at to be capable of ttanding on their bttat length-me. 
fiadi hat fovr dots. Number 3, is called Pugamdgun, or the war club. 
It ins tix' marks on the handle, on the red sidcy and four radiating from 
the orifice of the club end ; and four marks on the handle of the whUeside ; 
tsid six nidiatiBg marks from the orifice on the cliib*end, making ten on 
each side. Number 4 is called Keego, which is the generic name foK a 
fitL The fout circular pieces of Inrats, slightly coxKiave^ with a flat sur* 
face on the -apex, are called Ozawdbiks. The three bird-shaped pieces, 
SbeshebwQg, or ducks. 

All but the circular pieces are made out of a fine kind of bone. One 
aide of the piece it whitOy of the natural colour of the bonesy and polished, 
tlM dher red. The braas pieees have the oonrex side bright, the concave 
biaek. They are all shaken together, and thrown out oi the onagun, as 
dieei The term pugatsing denotes this act of throwing. It is the paiti- 
dpial form of the verb.*— »The following rules govern the game: 

I. When the pieces are turned on the red side, and one of the Inine* 
wtigs stands upright on the bright tide of one of the brass pecet, it 
e^nts 158. 

d. When all the pieces turn red tidd up, and the Gitahee Kenabik 
wAk the tail stands on the bright side of the brats piece, it counts 138. 

8. When all turn up red, it counts 58 whether the brass pieces be bright 
or black nide up. 

4 When theOitBhea Kenabik and his associate, and the two Ininewugs 
tttm up wMte side, and the other pieces red, it counts 58, irrespective of 
the concave ox convex position of the brass pieces. 

5; When aU the pieces turn up white, it counts 38, whether the Ozawd- 
UfaB, be bright or black. 

6, Wh«i the Qitshee Kenabik and his associate turn up red, and the 
olher wnice, it eoitots 38, the brass pieces immateriaL 

7. When ene of the Ininewugs stands vp, it counts 50, vritbout regard 
to the potitbnof all the rest 

' 8. When either of the Gitshee Kenabika stands upright, it counts iO, 
ineqiective of the positiflin of the othen. 

9. When, all the pieces turn up white, excepting one, and the Ozawabikt 
dark, it counts 20. 

10. When all turn up red, exeept ene» and the brats pieces bright, it 
counts 15. 

II. When the whole of the pieces turn up white, but one, with the 
Oiawfibiks bright, it couofts 10. 

12. When a brass piece turns up daik, the two Gitshee Kenabiks and 
th6 two men red, and the renmining pieces white, it counts 8. 

IS Whm tke brats piece tortit up bright, the feffo Qitdiee Kenabiki 
•lid one of the mea x«i| «iMlf all tbe Mtl wUlt^ iti^ 
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• 14. When die Oitsbee Kcnaldk in chief, s&d one of the men tarn up 
Ted, the Ozawdbiks, bright, and all the othen white, it is 4. 

15. When both the Kenabiks, and both men, and the three docks, turn 
up red, the brass piece black, and either the Keego, or a dock white, 
it is 5. 

16. When all the pieces turn np red, bat one of die Ininewugs, and the 
brass piece black, it counts 2. 

The limit of the game is stipulated. The parties throw up for the 
play. . 

This game is very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. They 
stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, every thing 
in fact theg possess ; and have been known, it is said, to set up their wives 
and children, and even to forfeit their own liberty. Of such despeme 
stakes, I have seen no examples, nor do I think the game itself in com- 
mon nse. It is rather confined to certain perscms, who hold the relative 
rank of gamblers in Indian society — men who are not noted as hunters or 
warriors, or steady providers for their families. Among these are per- 
sons who bear, the term of lenadizze-wug, diat is, wanderers about the 
country, braggadocios, or fops. It can hardly be classed with ^e popahr 
games of amusement, by which skill and dexterity are acquired. I have 
generally found the chiefe and graver men of the tribes, who encoumged 
the young men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the customary 
sports, to witness, and sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly anddis* 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet, it cannot be domed, that some 
of the chiefs, distinguished in war and the chase, at the west, can be refiir- 
red to, as lending their example to its fascicating poww. 

An analysis of this game, to show its arithmetieal principles and powers^ 
might be gone into ; but it is no part of the present design to take up sodi 
considerations here, far less to pursue the comparison and extension of cus- 
toms of this kind among the modem western tribes. It may. be^ suffieiMit 
to say, from the foregoing rules, that thwe seems to be no mU in the 
throw, and that the count proceeds by decimals, fot all numbers over 8. 
Doubdess these rules, are but a part of the whole a&ieB, known to ex- 
perienced players. They comprise, however, 9II that have been refeahu 
tome. 

^ Gambling is not peculiar to our race, 
The Indian gan^iles widL as fixed a &ce." 



Herodotus says of the ancient Thracians-^that <^the most hooonn^le 
' HSb, widi them, is a life oi war and plunder ; the most contemptible that of 

a husbandman. Their supremedeUght is i»ar and plunder." Wbomffft 
» iwt eiippose, wiece te name withheld, that this. W beeA fuA byjMHne 

modern writer of th6lhwysieSy'0i^<ihit)ia^ i- . 



REVERENCE AND AFFECTION FOR PARENTS. 

There lived a noted chirf at Michilimacidnac, in days past, called Gitshe 
Naygow, or the Qreat-Sand-Dane, a name, or rather nick-name^ 
which he had, probably, derived from his birth and early residence at a 
apot of very imposing appearance, so called, on the southern shores of 
Lake Superior, which is east of the range of the Pictured Rocks. He 
was a Chippewa, a warrior and a counsellor, of that tribe, and had 
mingled freely in the stirring scenes of war and border foray, which 
marked the closing 3rears of French domination in the Canadas. He 
lived to be very old, and became so feeble at last, that he could not 
travel by land, when Spring came on and his people prepared to move 
their lodges, from their sugar-camp in the forest, to the open lake shore. 
They were then fikland, on the waters of the Manistee river, a stream 
which enters the northern shores of Lake Michigan. It was his last win- 
ter on earth; his heart was gladdened by once more feeling the ge- 
nial rays of Spring, and he desired ^to go with them, to behold, for the 
last time, the expanded lake and inhale its pure breezes. He must 
needs be conveyed by hand. This act of piety was performed by his 
teughter, ihen a young woman. She carried him on her back from 
their camp to the lake shore, where they erected their lodge and 
passed their spring, and where he eventually died and was buried. 

This relation I had from her own lips, at the agency of MichiH^- 
mackinac, in 1883. I asked her how she had carried him. She re- 
plied, with the Indian apekun, or head-strap. When tired she rested, and 
again pursued her way, on-wa-be-win by on-wa-be-win, or rest by rest, m 
the manner practised in carrjring heavy packages over the portages. Her 
name was Nadowdkwa, or the jfbmale Iroquois. She was then, perhaps, 
%bout fifty^five years of age, and thfe mh oi a chief called Saganosh, 
whose home and jurisdiction were in the group of the St. Rfertin's Islands, 
nMh of Mich^mackinac. 

The incident was not voluntarily told, but came out, incidentally, in 
some inquiries I was making respecting historical events, in the vicinity. 
One such incident goes far to vindicate the afibctions of this people, 
mi. should teach us, tlmt they are of the same general lineage with 
ourselves, and only require letters and C^ristiaiiity, to exah them in thb 
Noale of being. 



The first words of men, says Harris in his Hermes, like their first idesff, 

bad an immediate reference to sensible objects ; in after days, when th^y 

began to discern with th^ir intellect, theytook, those worcb which they 

f6und already made, and transferred «hem by m^tai>bo];,;tQint^}lectus4iCOj[|- 
*ception3. .''..•.-' ..i v , . - ^ • • 
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Many peraoxus ajnoQg the Iiuban race, hare attracljed aotice from tbeif 
exploits on the war-palh. Andaig WeoB was not .amcmg the num* 
ber of these, or if he had miogled in such events, hifi deeds of during 
axe now lost amid the remembrance of better qualities. He was a chief 
of the once prominent and reigning band of Odjibwa A^gonquins, who 
axe called Chippewas, located at Chegoimgon, on Lake Superior, where 
his name is cherished in local tradition, for the udble and disinterested 
deeds which he performed in former days. He lived in the latter p»t of 
the 18th century. 

It was perhaps forty years ago— said my informant, it was while the 
kte Mr. NqUu, of Sauk Sta Maries wa^ a trader in the Chippewa country, 
between lake Superior and the Mississippi, that he wintered one year low 
down on the Chippewa river. On his way down this stream, and while 
he was still on one of its sources, cold weather set in suddenly, the ice 
formed, and l).e was unable to get on with his goods. He consequently 
put tibem e» cachey according to the custom of the country, and proceeded 
<^ foot, with his men to the lower part of the river, to the spot at whioh 
he had determined to winter. Her9 he felled tr^eS) and buib his home, 
and having made ail things ready, he set out vnth his. men on his return 
to his c(ichej in order to bring down has goods. 

On the way he feU in with an Indian hunter end his virife, who feUowed 
him to the place where he had secreted his g^ods. On reaohing this, he 
filled a botde with spirits and gave a^ glass to each of his men,, took cw 
himself, and then filing. ^ glass presented it to the Indian. This was 
done after the camp had been made for the night It so happened that 
the Indian vnis taken suddenly ill that night, and before day light died. 
Nolin and his men buried him, and then proceeded back to his wintering 
house below, each man carrying a pack of goods ; and the widow rejoined^ 
her friends. 

After the Indians had taken their credits, and dispersed to their several 
irittlmng gioondd) it was mmoaied amongst them^ that the toader b<sd 
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ridminfetered pfoisbri to the Indian Who died so suddenly after taking the 
glass of spirits. And this opinion gained ground, although the widow w6- 
ihan repeatedly told the Indians, that the liquor given to her deceased 
htrsband was from the same bottle aiid glass, that all the French people 
had drank from. But it was of no avail ; the rumour grew, and Mr. 
Nolin b^gan to be apprehensive', as he had already learnt that the Indians 
iheiant to kill hirh^ To cohfirtii this suspicion a party of forty men, soon 
after, entered his house, all armed, painted bhck, and with war dresses 
o'li. They wiete all pi'esiBnted'Wifli a piece of tobacco, as wais customary, 
^heioi each of them threw it iht6 the fire. No alternative n6w appeared 
t6 remain to aVert the bl6w,"wiiich he was convinced must soon follow. 
Almost' at thb s'anie ihitant; his mieii intimated that another party, of six' 
men more, were arriving: 

Tt proved to be the chief Andaig' Weds, from near Lac du Flambeau, 
inseaf ch of a'tf adi^i^, for a'siipply of tobacco and ammunition' On entering, 
the chief eyed the' warnors, and askfed Mr. N. whether he had givieii them 
te^accb. He replied that he Md^ and that they had all, to a rnan, th'roWiji' 
it ifa the fire, and, he added, that "they intended to kill him. The chi^f 
aifeked'for som§ tobacco, which he threw down before the warriors, tellirig 
ihetti tdsmoke it, adding in an atithorltive voice, that when Indians visited 
traders, it wais wl^ an ^intention of getting tobacco from them to smoike and 
ahd not to thfinjointo ihefife;\ and that, for his part, he had been a' long" 
tftfh6 without smbking; and Wgis v6ry happy to find a trader to supply him 
with that article: This present from him, with the rebuke, was recieived 
with sileiit aeq^"iescence,-^nd bne^Tenttirihg a reply. 

The chief next demanded liquor of the trader, saying, "that he in- 
t^l^ded to makb them drink." , The politic Frenchman remonstrated, 
sfiyiiif) "that if this tras done, he should surely he killed." "Fear not, 
Pjfeffielfftiatej" replied- the chief, boldly. " These are not men who want 
to kiU>y6u: th^y are ckUdrefi. I, and my vrarrioirs will guard you." On 
these 'aasurahces, k keg of liquor was given, jbut with the greatest reluc- 
tance. The chief immediately presented it to the war-party, but cautioned 
theiti to drihk it at a distance, and not to come nigh the trader during the 
night They obeyed him. They took it a short distance and drank it, 
a»d kept up a dreadful yelling* all night, but did riot molest the house. 

The next morning Andaig Weos demanded tobacco of the still uneasy 
Tmrchand voyageATy and ordered one of his young me^ to distribute it to 
the Indians in the war-dress. He then rose and addressed them in an' 
energetic and authoritative speech, telling them to rtiarch off, without tasting 
food; that thefy. were i^i^mor^;- and needed not any thing of the kind; 
and if they did, they were hunt&rs^ — ^they had guns, and might hunt, and 
kill and eat. " You get nothing more here," he added. "This trader 
ha« (som^ here to supply yotir wants, and you seek to kill him — a poor re- 
ward for the trouble and the aiixiety he has undergone 1 This is no way ' 
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of requitiQg white people." They all, to a mm started, iui4 went oSJ an^ 
gave the trader no farther moJcstation while he reoaained in the couotrj*; 
. , On apothqr occasion Andaig WcQ9 wa9 placed in a situation whicJv 
afforded a very diffgr^nt species of testimppy to hi^ principles and integrity. 
A French trader had Qnter^d lake Superior 8Q bte in the seafion, that 
with ev#ry egbrt, he could get no farther thftii Pdnie La Petite FUU, h^ 
fore the ice arrested his progress. Here he Yf^ obliged to build his winter- 
ing house, but he soon rt^n shoft pf provisions, and was obliged to visit La 
Pointe^ with his men, in order to obtain fi^b-^-leaving his hou^e and store- 
room locked, with his goods, ammunition^ and liquQps, and resolving to 
return immediately. But the weather came on so bad, that there was no 
possibility pf his immediate return, and the winter proved so unfavoumble 
that he was obliged to spend two months at that post. 

During this time, U^e chief Andaig Weos, with fifteen of his men^ Qa^pe 
out from the interior^ to the shorei^ of the lake> for the purpose of trading,, 
each carrying a pack of beaver, op other furs. On arriving at the point 
La Petite Fille, they found the trader's house locked and na one there. 
The chief said to his fpUowers.-^It is oustotnacy for traders to invite I|i*< 
dians into their house, and. to receive them polkely ; but as there is n^ 
one to receive us, we must act according to circxuii^tances. He then 
ordered the door to be opened, with as little injury as ppesible, walked in, 
with his party, and caused a good fire to be built in the chimney^ On- 
opening the store-dpoT he found, the^ could be supplied with aU they 
wanted. He told his party, pn^ no accouQt to touch, or take away, aoy 
thing, but shut up the dpor^ and ^aid, ^'^Imt )ie wpuld, on^ x^orrpw, act- 
the trader's p^rt," 

They spent the. night in. the Ikpuse. Early the next morning) he aroMi 
and addressed them, telling tbpm, that he would now commence trading . 
with them. This he accordingly did, and when all was fij^ished, he caJ^e* 
fully packed the furs, and piled the packs, and covered them with an oil«^ 
cloth. He then again addressed then^, saying th^t it was customary ler 
a tra^dex to give tobacco and a keg of spirits, when Indians had traded 
handsomely. He, therefore, thought himself authorized to pbserv^ this 
rule, and. accordingly gave a . keg of spirits and some tobacco. " The. 
spirits," he said, " must pot be drank here. We must take it to onjr 
hunting cainp,'' and gave orders, for returning inunedia^ly* He then 
caused the doors to be shut, in the best rmnwc. possible, and the outes 
door to be barricaded with logs, and departed. 

When the trader returned, and found h^ house had been broken open, 
he began to bewail his fate, being sure he had. been robbed ; but on enter- 
ing his store-room and beholding the furs, his fears were turned to joy. 
On examining his inventory, and comparing it with the amount/)/ his 
furs, he declared, that had he been present, he could not have, traded 10 
better advantage, nor have made such a profit on his goods. 
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, These traits are not solitary ani accidental. It happened at another 
linje, that a Mr. Lamotte, who had wintered in the FoUe-avoine country, 
unfortunately had a quarrel with the Indkns, at the close of the season, 
just when he was about to ambeirk on his reteirn with his &ir8. In the 
heat oTtheir passion thi& Indians broke 'all hiscainOes in pieces, and con- 
fined him a prisoner, by ordering him to encamp on an island in the St 
Croix river. 

In this situation he remained, closely watched by the Indians, till all 
the i>th^ traders had depart and g'bhe out of Ih^ cbtintry t6 renew their 
supplies, when the chief Andaig Weos arrived. He comprehended the 
case in an instant, and having found that the matter of offence was one of 
no importance, he jmmediat«ly went to the Indian village, and in a loud 
and authoritative tone, of voice, so as to be heard by all, commanded suit- 
able canoes to be taken to the imprisoned trader — a summons which was 
promptly obeyed. He then went to Mr. Lamotte and told him to embark 
fearlessly, and that he himself would see that he was not further hindered, 
at the same time lamenting the lateness of his return. 

The general conduct of this chief was marked by kindness and ur- 
banity. When^trader* arrived at iChagpimegon, where he lived, it was 
his custom to order his young men to cover and protect their baggage lest 
any thing should be injured or stolen. He was of the lineage of the 
noted war-chief, Abojeeg, or Wab Ojeeg. He lived to be very old, so that 
he walked nearly bent double — ^using a cane. The present ruling chief of 
Ihat place, called Pezhickee, is his grandson. The^e anecdotes were re; 
bted by Mr. Cadotte,;of Lapointe, in the year 1820, and are believed to 
bft enJitled to full confidenca 



The Taitais csmnot |)ron6l(hcd the letter b. Those of Bulg^ia pro- 
nounce the word Uaeks as if written ikucs^ It is notieedbb, that the Odj^ 
bwas and their cognate tribes at the north, tiot only make great us(9 of the 
letter b, in native words, but when they came to pronbunce English 
words, in which the letter v occurs, they invariably substitute the b for it^ 
as in vilbge, and vinegar. j 

There are three letters in the Ebglish alphabet which the above tribes 
do not pronoulfice. They are f, t, and L For f, they substitute) in theif 
attempts to pronGnance foreign words, p. The sound of r, they change to 
broad a, or drop. L is chaiiged to n* 

Singing and dancing are applied to political and to religious purposes 
l^y the Indians. When they wish to raise a war-party, they meet to sing 
m^d dance : when they wish to supplicate the divine mercy on a sick per- 
son, they assemble in a lodge, ta sing apd dance. No grave ^t is p^- 
formed without smging and dancing. ^ ^ ^ -^ 
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WYANDOT TRADITIONS OF THE GBiEATION, 
AND OTH^R EPOCHS. 

T^E following traditions of the creation elf man, and of the Red Race ; 
of the order of precedence and relationship among the tribes, and the no- 
tice of the first arrival of Europeans on the continent, tpgether with the 
^llepries of Good and Evil, and of .Civilization, and Barbarism, are ex- 
tracted from a private journal, kept dhring the period of my ofBcialinter- 
course with the various tribes. 

Superinteadencylftdiati Affairs, 

' Detroit, January 80th, 1837. 

A delegation '(if three Wyandot chiefs visited me, this day, from thwf 
location near Amherstburg in Canada, with theif interpreter, George O. 
Martin. Their names w^ere O-ri-wi-hen-to, or Charlo, On-ha-to-tun-yoUli, 
or Round Head, son of Round Head, the brother of Splitlog, and Ty*eif^ 
oh-youh, or Thomas Clark. They informed me, iii reply to a qtiestfott^ 
that the present population of their band, at that location, was eighty-dii 
souls. ^ After transacting their business, I proposed several questions to 
them respecting their origin and history. 

1. What is the origin of l^e Indians ^ We beliere that all. men sprang 
ftQtn one man and woman, who were made by Grod, m parts beyond the 
s^. But in speaking of the Indians we say, how did they ctoss the se^ 
without ships? and when did theytcome? and from what country) 
What is your dpinion on the sobject:? 

Oriwahento answered : " The old chief, SpMc^, who could an3Wfa^ 
you, is not able to come to see yoii from his age and' feebleness.^ hut he 
klas sent m three to speak with you. We will do the best we can. Wb 
are not dblei to read and write, like white men, and ^vhat yoii ask is not 
therefore to be found in black and w^ite." (This remark was probab(y 
made as they observed I took notes of the interview.) 

^'" There "^as,' in ancient limes, iohiethin'g the maitter with the earth, li 
has changed. ''We' think sb. ' We believe God created it, and made mei 
ouT ofii:' ''We th'mk he made the Iridfansin this cotinti^jr,' and that' they 
^i^n6t cbme ''ir^9%e 'M:^' ^ey ^ere createtl fit a p!kde'<»f»ed Mo^ 
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TAINS. It was eastward*. When he had made the earth and those mouh- 
teiins, he covered something over the earth, as it were, with his hand. 
5e1o w this; he put man. All the different tribes were there. One of the 
jrofung men found his way out to the surface. He saw a great light, and 
was delighted with the beauty of th^ surface. While gazing. around, he 
saw a deer running past; with an arrow in his side. Ho followed^ it, to 
the place where it fell and died. He thought it was a harmless looking, 
aiiimal He looted back to see its tracks, and he soon saw other tracks. 
They were the foot prints of the person who had shot the deer. He sooi^ 
came up. It was the creator liiinself. He had taken this method to show 
th6 Indians what they must do, when they came out from the earth^ 
Thfe creator showed hita how to skin arid dress the animal, bidding 
him do so and so, as he directed him. When the flesh was ready, 
he told, him to make a fire. But he was perfectly ignorant. God made 
the fire. He then directed him to put a portion of the meat on a stickj 
and roast it before the fire. But he was so ignorant that he let it stand till 
it bUriied on one side, while the other was raw. 

Having taught this man the hunter*s art, so that he could teach it to 
others, God called the Indikns forth out of the earth. They came in 
ordef , by tribes, and to eacli tribe he apjpointed a chief H^e appointed 
One Head Chief to lead theni All, who had soniediing about his neck, and 
ie instructed him, and put it into his head what to say to the tribes. 
That he might have an dppottiinity to do so, a certain animal was killedj^ 
and a feast mad^J in which they were told to eat it all. The leader God 
had so chosen, told, the tribes what they must do, to please their maker, 
ittd what they must not do. 

Griwahento further said f God also made Good and Evil. They were 
bmhers. The one wient forth to do good, and caused pleasant 
things to grow. The other busied himself in thwarting his brother's 
Wtfrkl He mkde stony and flinty places, and caused bad fruits, arid riiade 
continual mischief among men.* Good repaired the mischief as fast as it 
Was done, bill he found his labour never done. He determined to fly 
upon- his brother and destroy him, but not by violence. He proposed to 
run a race with him. Evil consented, and they fixed upon the place. But 
first tell me, said Good; what is it you most dread. Bucks horns 1 replied 
he, and tell me what is most hurtful to you. Indian grass braid ! said 
Good. Evil immediately went to his grandmother, who made braid, and 
got large quantities of it, which he put in the path knd hung on the limbs 
that grew by the path where Good tvas to run. Good also filled the path 
of his brother'with the dreaded horns. A question arose who should run 
first. I, said Good, will begin, since the proposition to try our skill first' 
came from me. He accordingly set out, his brother following him. But 
as he began to feel exhausted at noon, he took up the grass braid and eat 
it This sustained him,' atld he tired down his brother before night, who 
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entreated him to stop. He did not, hpweyer, Qease^ till he had .successfully 
reached the goal. 

The next day Evil started on his path. He was encountered every 
where hy the horns, which before noon bad. greatly weakened him. He 
entreated to be relieved from going on. . Good insisted x)ja his running the 
course. He sustained himself 'till sunset, when be fell in the patbj and 
was filially dispatched by one of the horns wiejded by hi§ brpther. 

Good now returned in triumph to his. grandmother's lodge. But she 
was in an ill humour, as she always. was,. and hated. him and loved his 
brother whpm he had killed. He wanted to rest, but at night was aw;ok§^ 
by a conversation betvveen her and the ghost of Evil. The lalter pleade(i 
to come in, but although he felt for him, he did not allow hii' fraternal 
feelings to get the better, and resolutely denied ad.mission. Then sai^ 
Evil " I go to the north-west, and you will never see me n^ore, and all who 
follow me will be in the same state. They wiU never come back. D^atbi 
will for ever keep them." 

Having thus rid himself of his adversary, he thought he. ^ould walk 
out and see how things were going on, since there was no one to oppose 
his doing good. After travelling some time he saw a living object a-hea<J. 
As he drew nearer, he saw more plainly. . It was. a naked man. They, 
began to talk to each other. " I am, walking to see the creation, which, I 
have made," said Good, "but who are you?" "Clothed man," said he, "I 
am as powerful as you, and have made all that land you see." " Naked 
man/* he replied, " I have niade all things, but do not recollect making, 
you," " You shall see my power," said the n?iked man, " we will try. 
strength. Call to yonder mountain to come here, and afterwards I .will dp. 
the same, and we will see who has the greatei^t power." The clqthed man 
fell down on his knees, and began to pray, but the effort did not succeed, or. 
but partially. Then the naked man drew a rattle fjrom his belt, and be- 
gan to shake it and mutter, having first blindfolded the other. After a, 
time, now said he, "look !" He dij so, and the mountain stQpd close be-, 
fore him, and rose up to the clouds. He then blindfolded him again, and 
resumed his rattle and muttering. The mountain had resumed its former 
distant position. 

" TJi'e clothed man held in his left hand a swprd, and in his right hand 
the law of God. [ The naked man had a rattle in one hand, and a war 
club in the other. . They exchanged the knowledge of the respective .us€», 
of these things. Tp show the power of the sword, the clothed .^^^.^Vit. 
otf a rod, and placed it before him. The nak^ man.immedia.tely put the^ 
parts together and they were healed. Hi^ Uien topk^his club, which :Waf^^ 
flat, and cut off the rod, and again healed the mutilated p^^t^.. • Hq relied- 
on the rattle to answer the same purpose as th^ oth^r'? book. . Thp clothe^^ 
nian trfed'flie use. oft^^ but could, not. usp it.wif.h.6ki}U, .wbij^ Aj^ 

nated man took the sworS and ^^^^^ ... .i .j 



WYANDOT n^ttADlTlONS OF THE CRfiATIOlT. igg 

.OriWahento cOblinaed : — It is said that Evil killed hia mother at hi* 
birth. He did not etater the world the tight way, but barsted from the 
womb.. They took the body of the mother and laid it upon a scaffold*. 
From the dtoppings of hier decay, where they fell on the groand, sprang 
vp corn, tobacco, and such other vegetable productions as the Indians 
have. Hence we call corn, our mother. And our tobacco propagates it^ 
self by spontaneoiis growth, without planting; but the .clothed man is re- 
quired to labour in nsiising it. 

Qood found his grandmother in no better humor when he came back 
from the interview with the naked man. He therefore took and cast her 
up, and she flew against the moon, upon whose face the traces of her ard 
UlU to be seen. 

This comprised the first interview; after a recess during which they 
were permitted to refresh themselves and smoke their pipes, I teturned to 
^e oSLce and resumed the inquiries. 

2. Where did your tribe iitst see white men on this continent 1 The 
French say you lived on the St Lawrence, and afterwards went to the 
north, from whence you afterwards came down to the vicinity of Detroit v 
That you possess the privilege of lighting up the general council fire for 
the Lake tribes ; and that you were converted to the catholic faith. Ori* 
wahento again answered. 

When the tribes were all settled, the Wyandots were placed at the head 
They lived in the interior, at the mountains east, about the St. Lawrence. 
They were the first tribe of old, and had the first chieftainship. The 
chief said to theiB nephew, the Lenapees, Go down to the sea coast and 
look, and if you see any thing bring me word. They had a village near 
the sea side, and often looked, but saw nothing except birds. At length 
they espied an object, which seemed to grow and come nearer, and nearer^ 
When it came near the land it stopped, but ail the people were afraid, and 
fled to the woods. The next day, two of their number ventured out to 
look. It was lying quietly on the water. A smaller object of the same 
sort came out of it, and walked with long legs (oars) over the water. 
When it came to land two men came out of it. They were different from 
us and made signs for the others to come out of the woods. A conference 
ensued. Presents were exchanged. They gave presents to the Lenapees, 
and the latter gave them their skin clothes as curiosities. Three distinct 
Tisits, at separate times, and long intervals, were made. The mode in 
which the white men got a footing) and power in the country was this. 
First, room was asked, atid leave given to place a chair on the shore: 
But they soon began to pull the lacing out of its bottom, and go inland 
with it ; and they have not yet come to the end of the string. He 
exemplified this original .demand for a cession of territory and its re- 
newal at other epochs, by other figures of speech, namely, of a bull's 
hide, and of a man walking. The first request for a seat on the 
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»bore, was mad^ he said of the Lesapeel ; ^Iludbg. to Uie cognate 
branches of this stock, who were anciently settled at the harbour of New 
York, and that vicinity. 

^ To the question of their flight from the St. Lawrence, thejf settlement in 
the north, and their subsequent migration to, and settlemeut on, the straitaf 
of Detroit, Oriwahento said : , 

The Wyandote were proud. God h^d said that such should be beatea 
and brought low. This is the cause why we were, followed from the 
east, and went up north away to Michilimackinac, but as we had the 
right before, so when we came back, th^ tribes looked up to us, as hold- 
ing th.e council fire.* 

3. What relationship do you acknowledge, to the Qth.e.r welter ft 
tribes? 

Answer by Oriwahento: We call the Lenapees, nephews; we call thi& 
Odjibwas (Chippewas) Ottawas, Miamis &c. YmngeQ' Erpther, We call 
the Sha.wnees, the Youngest Brother. The Wyandots were the fir^J: tribe 
in. ancient times. The first chieftainship was in their fribe. 



. SUPPX^iyiENTARY ClUESTIONS TO THE INTERPRTER 

f 

1. Are the Wyandot and Mohawk languages, alike in sounds. You 

say, you speak both. 

Ans. Not at all alike. It is true there are a few words so, but the two 
languages do not seem to me more akin than English and French. You 
know some English and French words are alike. The Mohawk lan- 
guage is on the tongue^ the Wyandot is in the throat. 

2. Give me some examples: Read some of this translation of the Mo- 
hawk, (handing him John's Gospel printed by the American Bible So- 
ciety in 1818.) He complied, reading it fluently, and appearing to have 
t)een acquainted with the translation. 

Further conversation, in which his attention was drawn to particular 
facts in its structure and principles, made him see stronger analogies be- 
tween the two tongues. It was quite -evident, that he had never reflected 
on the subject, and that there were, both grammatically, and philological ly, 
fcoincidendes beyond his depth. 

* This is certainly a dignifidd ajid wise answer ; designed as- it .wafi,,to< covjer tfeeir 
disastrous defeat and flight from the St. Lawrence vaUey to the. nor^h. The prece- 
dence to which he alludesj on reaching the straits of Detroit, as having heen theirs he^ 
lore, is to be understood, doubtless, of the era of their residencQ on the lower St. Iiaw-» 
re^ce, where they were at the head of the French and Indian confederacy against the 
Iroquois. Amopg the latter, they certainly had no precedency, so far as history 
leaches. Their council fire was kept by the Onondagas. 

H*.R' S 



TRADITIONS OF THE ARCTIEM&S. 

There are some curious tradiitions related by the rac« of people litJfig^ 
OQ that part of the condnent lying north aod west of Athabasca lake, and 
the river Unjigah. Mackenzie has described that branch of them, who 
are called by the trivial name of Che-pe-wyans. This is an Alg^dnquin 
term, meaning pneker€d I4ankets, and has Teference onl^ t<i them^dfi 
easterly and southerly division of the race. They are but the van of an 
Extensive race. All that gives identity to their general traditiohSj and dii- 
tinctive character and language, relates as well to the Do^ribs^ the Gop- 
permines, the Strongbows, the Arabawtawoofs, the Hares, the Bneb- 
woods, the Sursees, the TacuUies, the Nateotetains, and other tribes kh 
cated north of them, extending to th^ Arctic Ocean, and west thTough^the 
Peace river pass of the Rocky Mountains. Philology b^rJUgfif into one 
groupe all these dialects of a .wide spread race^ who extend from the bor- 
ders of the Atnah nation on the Columbia, across the Rocky Mountaidfli 
eastwardly to the Lake of the Hills and the Missimpi or Churchill rivef, 
covering many degrees of latitude and longitude. In the absence of any 
generic name for them, founded on language or character, I shall alluife 
to them under the geographical phrase of Aectides. 

This stock of people have proceeded from the direction of the Nortfr 
Pacific towards the Atlantic waters, in a general eastern direction, kk- 
which respect, their history forms a striking exception to the other great* 
stocks of the eastern part of the United States, the Osinadas^ and Hudson'* 
bay, who have been in a continual progress towards the west and nobtbh 
WEST. The Arctrdes, on the contrary, have proceeded EiiST and southeast.' 
They may be supposed, therefore, to bring their traditions more directljr 
from opposite portions of the continent, and from AiSia, and it niay bfe in- 
ferred, from more unmixed and primitive sources-: Some of these trad!-" 
tions are, at least, of a curious and striking character. They l)elieve, Kftd' 
the more southerly tribes, in the general tradition of a deluge, and of tt^ 
paradise, or land cf future bliss. They have appairently, veiled the G^iM- 
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Spirit, or creator of the globe, under the allegory of a gigantic bird. They 
believe, that there was originally nothing visible but one vast ocean. 
Upon this the bird descended from the sky, with a noise of his wings 
which produced sounds resembling thunder. The earth, as he alighted, 
immediately rose above the waters. This oird of creative power, then 
made all the classes of animals, who were made out of earth. They all 
had precedency to man. Man alone, the last in the series, f was created 
from the integument of a dog. This, they believe, was their own origin, 
and hence, as Mackenzie tells us, they will not eat the flesh of this animal, 
as is done by the other tribes of the continent. To guard and protect 
them, he then made a magic arrow, which they were to preserve with 
great care, and hold sacred. But they were so thoughtless, they add, as 
to carry it away and lose at, upon which the great bird took his flight, and 
has never since appeared. This magic arrow is doubtless to be regarded 
^ja. symbol of .something else, which was very essential to their safety 
nni happiness. Indian history is often disguisiad under, such Symbolic 
f^msr 

They havei also a tradition that they originally came from a foreign 
QAfiilQtry, which was inhabited by a wicked, people They had to cross a 
great lake, or water, which was ? shallow, narrow^ and full of islands. 
Thoijc track lay also through snow cmd ice, and they suffered miserably 
ftom cold.. Th:ey first landed at the mouth of the Coppermine river* 
l-he earth thereabouts was then striewed with metallic copper, which has 
SAtiC^ disappeared* 

T(hey believe that^ in. ancient times, me^ liv^d till their feet were wGSfx 
Qut, with wajitiingj and their throats with eating. They represent tbeif 
aaf^Q^koTB .as livii^ to very great ages. They describe a delugOj in which 
tb^. waters spread over the whole earth, except tho highe;st mountains, on 
'\yhieh their progenitors, were saved. 

Their notions of a future state coincide generally with the other stocks. 
Gut their paradise is clothed with more ipiaginative traits. They believe, 
that at death they pass immediately to anothier world^ where there is a krg^e- 
r|ver/of water to cross. They must embark in a. ston^ canoe, and are 
l^m^ alopg into a wide kksi which has. an island in its cemtre. This is 
the island of the blest, and the object of the disembodied soul is to reach it 
^.theiclives have been good, they,will be-fortunate, and make it. If bad, 
tli^y will sink; but they will only, sink to the^depth of their chins, so that 
tlieymay ba permitted, to behold the hap^. land, and: strive in. vain to 
r^eh it Eternity is passed in this t va in. endeavour. 

. Thpy have also some notion. of the doctrine. of transmigration. SucL 
ayp.tbe traditionary :notions .of this;, numerous family .of the Re^ Race^^ 
vjiiph.are sufiiciantiy .distiiK^tiye and- pee^^liarorr^-aiul , while they resembl)^^ 
ij| mai»y traits, yet. JE^.ptjhe:ES; they, eonUadistinguishi. them fro)9[i the.g^eat, 
jygjc) race^of: tho. oasjipripi ps^^ of. theicontiaent. The most advanced 



bnmcli of these inbeg in th^ir geograghicfd. positiDii, (^ t^MoselT^ a« 
i^XMTt^ by Capt. Frapklm, l^eojple of the Bisifig Sud, oe SoM^sf^m 
dinneh. 

It seema siagular^ that the farther no^h wegq, the gxeater evidenQea do 
we behold of imaginatioQ, in the aboriginal race, together with some foref 
ahftdowing? of futiure .punishment. 



HISTORICAL TRADITIONS OF THE OHIPPBWAS, ODJIB^ 
WAS, OR ODJIBWA-ALGONaUlNS. 

Of all the existiiSg branches of the Algonquin stock in America, thia 
extensive and populous tribe appears to have the strongest claims to intel- 
lectual distinction, on the score of their traditions, so far, at least, as the 
present iftate of our inquiries extends. They possess, in their curious 
fictitious legends and lodge-tales, a varied and exhaustless fund of tradition, 
which is repeated from generation to generation. These legends hold^ 
among the wild men of the north^ the relative rank of story-books ; and 
are intended both to amuse and instruct. This people possess also, the 
art of picture writing, in a degree which denotes that they have been,* 
either more careful, or more fortunate, in the preservation of this very an- 
cient art of the human race. Warriors, and the bravest of warriors, they 
are yet an intellectual people. 

Their traditions and belief, on the origin of the globe, and the existence 
of a Supreme Being, are quite accordant with some things in our own 
history and theory. They believe that the Ghreat Spirit created material^ 
matter, and that he made the earth and heavens, by the power of his wiH. 
He afterwards made animals and men, out of the earth, and he filled space 
with subordinate spirits, having something of his own nature, to whom he 
gave a part of his own power: He made one great and master spirit of ' 
eiril, to whom he also gave assimilated and subordinate evil spirits^ ta 
execute his .will. Two antagonist powers, they believe, were thus placed' 
in the world who are continually striving fbr the mastery, and -who have 
power to affect the fortunes and lives of men. This constitutes the ground-^- 
'rtrork of their religion, sacrifices and worship, 

They believe that animals were created before men, and that they origi-' 
nally had rule oh the earth. By the power of .-necromancy, some 6P^ 
these animals were transformed to men, who, as soon as they assumed^ tfiis' 
new form, began to hunt the animals, and make war against them. It-iJr 
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Itpecled that iheSe atlimails wilt resume tli«ir litiman shapes, in a ifutur^ 
irtate, and hence thdr hnnters, feign some clumsy ejcctises, for their 
present policy of killing them. They believe that all animals, and birds 
tttd reptiles, and even msects, possess reasoning faculties, and have souls. 
R is in thesis opinions, that we detect the ancient doctrine of transmigration; 

Their most intelligent priests tell us, thlrt tfeeir fbrefethers worshipped 
the sun ; this luminary was regarded by them, as one of their Medas told 
me, as the symbol of divine intelligence, and the figure of it is drawn in 
their system of picture writing, to denote the Gr6at Spirit. This symbol 
very often occurs in their pictures of the medicine dance, and the wabeno 
dance, and other sacred forms of their rude inscriptions. 

They believe, at least to some extent, in a duality of souls, one of which 
IB fleshly, or ^coporeol, the. other is incorporeal or mental; The fleshly scnil 
goes immediately, at death, to the land of spirits, or future bliss. The 
mental soul abides with the body, and hovers round the place of sepul- 
ture. A future state is regarded by them, as a state of rewards, and not 
of punishments. . They expect to inhabit a paradii^e,. filled with pleasures 
for the eye, and the ear, and the taste. A strong and universal belief in; 
divine mercies absorbs every other attribute of the Great Spirit^ except h»r 
power and ubiquity; and they believe, so far as we can gather ify 
that this mercy will be shown to ajl. There is not, in general, a very 
discriminating sense of moral distinctions and responsibilities, and the fain( 
out-shadowings, which we sometimes hear among them, of a deep and 
sombre stream to be crossed by the adventurous soul, in its way to the- 
land of bliss,. does not exercise such a practical influence over their lives^ 
83 .to interfere with the belief of universal acceptance after death. So. 
firm is this belief, that their proper and most revered term for the Great. 
Spirit, is G^ha Monedo,.that is to say, Merciful Spirit Gitchy Monedo, 
which is also employed, is often lan equivocal phrase. The term Waa^ 
bedud, or Maker, is used to designate the Creator, when speaking of his^ 
animated works. Jhe compound phrase Waosemig6yan, or universal 
E^atheX). is also heard^ 

The great spirit of evil, called Mudje Monedo j and Matche Monito, is 
regarded as a created, and not a pre-existing being. Subordinate spiriti; of 
eY^l,.,are denoted by using the derogative form of the word, ih.jiA by 
which Moneto is. rendered Monetosh The exceeding flexibility of the 
lajQguage is well calculated to enable them to express distinction of this 
iiatuie. 

This tribe has a general tradition of a deluge, in which the earth wa^ 
cjov^red wiith water^ reaching above the highest hills,- or mountains^ but 
n^t above a tree which grew on the latter^ by climbing which a man waa- 
s^ved; This man was the demi^god of their fictions, who is called Mana^; 
bozbo, by whose means the waters were stayed and the earth re-created.. 
He employed for this purpose Yarious animals who were sent to dive 



f^l^KilPi for mm, pif &Cp«pmordml-eaj:%qf which ^ little yn^^ajt, ^gjtj}, 
IjQu^.iip: by the .beavei^_sfad this ippied the germ or nic^jleua of tjie ni^wi 
i^.r^ULeaj.re^edjRlfuiwft, What; p^iticular aUegories are hid under this 
s|i^y, i§.not,eer^m ; but-it i9.1aioiv:n tba^ thifl). and other tribes, are nii^qli 
j^:th^,haDit of &a^Qji»ii' all^gorie^, smd sy;inbol8, under which w« xmy 
9i^^c^f th^y .^YA 99$^cea)^<l..par^ their histpricaji traditioYif and b^ 
y^t WMsj4e)^« c^: thq Afgi)x^uiQ tribes, wa^ produced; as,; th^ 
li^Qtads^llj by-tlie j^gftf^y^qf tbft ci^f ev^l spirits, symbolized by.^ 
|g!eat.^r{M9fitf who iaiJa^^jtl^rougho^uttjie^alq^in anantagomsti^al^i^si^ 
t^, t!9t.th^:4^-jgQd iVfap^boshp. This Maa\abpzhOy is the SfMn^e, it j|j; 
Jfegj^^ht, .witfe.% j#^^ the MifLh^Jtw^ or the Great, H^Lre of, eldfR 

Of their actual origin ^..hi*t^y| th^.,Qb^pewas,.hQ.yje.tto oiI?[er.jC|Brte^ 
tradition, than that they came from Wabenong, that, is to say, the land of the 
BAST. They have.. no aiithentic history, therefore,^ but. such remembered 
evenis, as must be nlaced subsequent to the era of the discovery of the conti- 
i&QJ ^^SkiS&Sr M84^4i<^^ yio^ interpreted: ^s an anci<^nt bhe*, havitig 
reference to their ariimlioliihe^co^neAt, oclibetely to^he track of their mi* 
gration, afler reaching it, is a question to be considered. It is only certain, 
ttoftt they-catae to fheir present position^tt tfeer^banks oflbafce Superi<5r, ft<m 
the direc'tion of the Atlantic seaboafd^ and were, when disc^ in the 

^^}i^^^ Wf^^feiV^f.sjixft \ye^wj^^^^ T^ir 

distinctive name sheds no light on this %u^^0v They call sthem^/^es 
Od-jib-wdg^ which is the plural of Odjibwa, — a term which appears to 
denote a peculiarity in their voice, or* manner of utterance. This word 
has been pronounced Chippewa; by the Saxon race in America, and is 
^ms tecpiflted in lotir treaties ahd~ hi^otfy. They' are, * in language, 
manners aid customs, and' other charadteri'stics, a -well marked type ot 
ehe leadihg Algonquin race/ and indeed,' tfre mbst populous, important, 
and wide spread existing branch of that family ^now on the. continent 
?he terra Chippewa, may be considered as inveterately fixed :by popular 
tisa'ge, but' hi all disquisltioiis* which have their philology or distinctive 
charScter'in view, the true* vernacular term of Od-jib-wa, will be found to 
possess advantages to writers. The word Algonquin is still applied to a 
small local band,' at the Lake df Two Mountains, on the Utawas river, 
lieafMontreat,* but this term,, first bestowed by the French, has long been 
a generic phrase ibr the entire race,- who ^ are identified by the^ ties of a 
emhimoh original labgua^e in the United States and %itish Ame^Jcc^.^ 

One of the most curious opinions of this people is their belief ii^\,the 
mysterious and sacred character of fire. They obtain sacred fire^ for all 
ndjlibnal arid ecclesiastical purposes, from the flint. Their national p^pes 
at^feked wMi this fire.^ ft isf symbolical of parity,, Their notions of, 
TO"WSinaify'tCTWe^^ Hfe and death, wbich is also symbolicaEy the limit 
of the material verge l?$|I?f fpjjft^qp.'^ji i^%J^M^} «® wvealed in con- 
.1 



nVSdoii imA die eihibitioti of fiftmea 6f fire. T&ey k&d idato sacriftf^ 
by fire of hmie part of the first friiite df the cHise. These ttraifij are to 'h* 
Iriewed, perhaps, fn relatidh to theit attci^nt worship of thfe stfti, albove iii($^ 
ticfed^ of which the traditions and belttif, are stiH getictally pries^TlA 
He eifsfence among them of the mrinerons classes of josiakeeds, or m«ft- 
teirers— ^the word is from the utterance of sotmdis low oh the earth,) is & 
trait that wiH remibd the reader of a isimilat class of ihen, in early ag^j 
in the eastern hemisphere. These ^ersdn^ dohstittil^, indeed^, t&e Magn 
of otir westetii forests. In the exhibitioii of their tn^ and of the pecti^lsft 
notions they promitlgisite on the subject of a sal^d fire, WA th*e dbctriSW 
of tranimigration, they wt^uM seem to hkvi their affili«Moti df descwit 
rather with the disciples of Zoroaster and the fruitful Persian stocfe, tlftfe 
inth the tess ntentally refihed JMrohg^liiaii hdrdeir. 



MYTHOLOGY, SUPERSTITIONS, AND EBUGHON 
OF THE ALGONi^UINS. 

THSIK STSTKK OF XA.KITO WORSHIP, AB UXOBIITLT DlftOLOSSO BT T^S OOlinji* 
8XON8 OF ONX OF THSIS PBOPHSTS j THEIR LAN OUAOSS, AND CHABACTXB OF TBX 
IBANSLATIOMS OF THE OOSPBL MADE INTO THESE DIALECTS j AND THE LEAD* 
ilira MOTITEl^ OF CHllISTlA]ji& AND PHILANfllBbPIBTS TO PEBSftTBiUE XK TBXiM 
i^ILfSATPOR AKb 0OSYtB»tOV> ^ ^ 



It is known that the Indian tribes of this continent live in a state oC 
mental bondage to a class of- men, who officiate as their priests and 
soothsayers. These men found thek claims to supernatural power o^ 
early fastings, dreams, ascetic manners and habits, and o|leh on some 
real or feigned fit of insanity. Most of them aflfect a knowledge of 
charms and incantations. They are provided with a sack of mystic im«* 
plemcnts, the contents of which arie exhibited in the course of their cere- 
monies, such as the hollow bones of some of the laj^^r auserea, small 
carved^ representations pf animals, cowrie and pther searshellsy &c. Some 
of these men acquire a character for much sanctity, and turn their influ- 
ence fo political purposes, eithw, personally or though spme popiilar 
warrior, as was instanced in the success of the sachems Buchaoilahelay 
Little Turde and Tecumthe. 

. We have recently had an opportunity of conversing with one of this 
class of sacred person^ who has within late years embraced Ghristianiiy { 
and have made some notes of tlxe interview, which we will advert to for 
the purpose of exhibiting his testimony, as to the ttvub charact^ of thii 

• ■'.^i^^iWYo^tit'rfiiieb.'fiiViiw; - ' " V 
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dyd9 Of itnpdstofss. Ohosco, the j^bt^on refeired t6, is ah G^|Hi f fidian 
who has long ' e*eteis6d the paestJy office^ se t6 y«ijr, t6 Mi^tiethreii twd 
Hio noF^n^ ffofitienr. tie n new «k timh birnied of s^reniji He is of 
MDtali sttnUim, Bomewhtft b^xyt !6rtmd, iefid iRippo^ the MHiiitieii of 
^e by waUdiQg wiUi a staff! His'sight is ihqialredy biit his m^inorf ac^ 
eurajtO) eniibikgliim toitarmte with fiktiitid^stitf ^Yent^ whibh trimspired 
Uliore than half » century ago^ He-WBs plt^ttl at the gi^at convocation 
bt norlheni' iadians at Qreenv^, vrhMtt fc^ewed Cten. Wayiie^ tictoifieii 
ki.ihe wesl-'-'^n eVent to wiikh atiost of Aese tdbes lo^ btidt^ tm an 
«a in their MilU»y. He afterev^ij retiuiied to hkna^Te country iii 
the upper lakes, and fixed his residence at Michilimackinae^ where ia 
late yeaarS) Uiwife heeame a ti»(»»t«iN;^the Obft'iitfiilii ftith", itfid unit- 
ed herself to the inissiott choTch en thai h^atid. Arfew Jpears afl^^ 
file old pfopbat, who deapst^d this mode of faith, tmi thought but little 
€f hiswife'asagdka^k unitifig henelf to a coiigreg^tion (^ beK^v^ril^ ftit' 
his own mind arrested by the same iru^, a&d tnally also efm{>n»ei6d' 
them, 9»iwas propounded for admiasiotr) ^ ^tt^rwwdA kept on tnaP 
li^re the sesskm. It was about this time, or soon afteir he h&d beei^ 
i^ived as an^ applicant for membership, that &e writer visited Ml' 
lodge, and entered into a ftdl exat^iaatio^ of his sentiments aiid opiniotts^- 
Qontrasting them freely with what &ey hadlbrmedy been. Wb requested' 
him to ramie tovB^ the faetsof his conTersion tothe prind^l^ of Chri»* 
thiaity, iud^^J&ng^e pgogt^ of truth on hi* miad^ whi^^he^^d in iah^ 
8t|«iGe)throi3^b an interpieter,as fellows-: 

" In the early part of my life I li^ tery widndly, foilewliig iSaa^ 
MstTA, the JtBS9X^K,and&e Waxeko, the tlnee great stipitmrtitidtiii ob- 
serraneesof soy people. I did ii«t know that these sbeie^s Wete miid& 
tp. of: errons ustM my wi^r whose heart hiihd' been turned by the miilsioii^ 
Sides, inflamed me of xt« Lhad no pleasure- m Hstei^ijig to hereon ihiir 
sabject, and ofi^ turned away, declaiviig l^t I was- Well satisfied withi 
the relifi;^^ of my forefathers. She toA -every oecasibn of talking ta- 
me on tiie subject She told me that the It4iati societies were bad, and- 
that all who adhered to^em Were no better ihan o|>en-serttifits (tf the* 
Siril %hit. . She had^ in particulary/cwr long taUcswith mte on the sub^ 
ject^ and exphdmed to me who God was, and whbt sift was, as it is wrif^-^ 
tea IB G0d'4 book. I belieyed belbre, that there was One Gfeat Spirit^ 
iste waa the Master of life,.whiohad ttmie men afid-heaelsi But she' 
explained t6 me the true charactef of this Great Spirit the shilbliiess (rf^ 
Ibe hearty aadthie necessity of having it changed from e^il to goodtiy 
praying through. Jes^ Christ. By degrees I dame to undeistaiid it.^ 
^ She toldraa that the Ghost jof Gk)d or JHJ^y Spirit only could make ik^ 
heart better, and &at the souls of all who died^ widiout ha^iriilg felt'tM 
I»we%w0uldbeh|inied in &e; fires. The missiocianea hutddirected her^ 
to>spedit»tt^aad ffut-wordftanthtt iMHtflb ; and^i^ wid^so jttueh UMl^- 
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^ii^pg^I^ii^noiSeQl satisfied with.iDy oU waj «fi lifer AxD^wgsioih&i 

'^I.djd £^.r^Ii«hv:the^ conFerssUioaS|lmt I could^ noi^fei^ tbevfli? 
Wto^Xreflecte^ i^A tbei%jn7 li^^ os^fixed as il usdl to be* 

Lbeg^<tQ<.i^ih|a^:tii.Q JiuJismSoeieti^s were b&iyfmlko&w.&wbL my 
QWJ9<e;q;|9rieo6^, tb^titwes iK>t ag^odSpif^that I bad reltedupojk. .;{ 
dji^teiapf^l^, tbtti I w<^ld iv>t\Qide7tfiike! to j^e^uk^i or- to. loots ibtd fallaxity 

b^g^ to.^oe ii^^e;faU3^tb^ tborlndiaQiCdr^momei^^'ere ^bad^^iaiid I4e^ 
t^q4l\ed to i]^t.tbp9a.«illKi!g^or) sMid giveiheed to wbat^^nM deQlap^d^jji^ .v 
aod^..baot. : %.'^^ 

'VKafvmd^ilget.olBbeing.pufl^ my mini: 

I^wofi jtbiiBrOQ the Islancl of Boi$ Kaxie;y niabing sugat with: -my wife. S 
WWI ii»{i^v0PP^<)^r0^^i|MiBd^ aM hardly koeirwfadjtrrwa^ Xwal|t^ 

aip^uii^, therke^tle)9|i,asiddid..Qtii]^ow whaA'J Ma)k6d>f<^^ I^felt some^^ 
iim^ fVkpx^i pdraPJa/wjbiiiQg: tO:^ryv but Irtbbii|^ it woidd/l^te^uni^^ 
If f t9 iCjc;. :. : Eotbtbe spfsceiof: twotwoekft^ X i^^^^ ttfetei^anited'^ad 
UJliliaWIfr ^^* liwi^emAd tor.liie'WiQ^tixdPes^vasn.if I^in^t: did; fifyr 
h$^fT^tmy b^AMMlfeH^aa-ift^ asitiider; /Myl 

^l^f^v^^W^iPi^ if J ,wlu^Bide^>atid.said 1 h^sh^iipA^. I waiaiia an^bnyy 
o&^h9i^i»Xidi\ »ljad|i^8ffe^lly duving:. ofl€i W^eeiki.. lit seemed, during thii< 
tilf^^ {fefifii»^!Qlp:il;l9pitili h»«iHed^aK9k^ : Wkem I iW^Bntf jDiit to gather 'sapiy 
I fjslt conscious that this spirit ^nR^mtiJvVillk'OMnaad dogged i»ei: It /afN 
I^fved,t<».atti|ii^;m5^. W 

^< l^r$tc»B^> w.as:iluib»guAler^^t^ c(ttffiiJt.i Ow. night/ alttnr I hdii 
b0^,b]B9y7&U^d¥^t^y-P^4 ^^'^ distiiess.' ThdS'8ha[dowyriBfitt^: 

e2?if(?Q38e<emod totloch tQ.p^r»ii^ie!mEeit<^ gOito^sleep. I liv^ ttmc^ akid' I 
wju^^d) read, bBtcI : eouU ii^ot , sleep. I b^^gpaiilto {xray^ I loieltddwn and 
Brffj^itQvG0d.ir Xco»tiilued1» :pni^.at. interrdstkrougb/the night; I 
a^k^itQrkiioWitthe :tmthi. I then laiddown .and w^otr td^ ^leep. Thik 
sjbsj^p ibD0i^bt.^sie rcfist .aad.peaoe. Ii^ thenhOTniiig' my mfe aw^e me^ 
t^iqg mf) lit iwa9)late.v Wben < I awokevi felir^latid : ajad^easy in; loiLiiidv' 
]%:4i8lie4a bi^ lefWm^kf l^asked 'myjwiferwhat dayjiti/ft^. Sb« tola 
m^it wanthesSabbatih (iii[.the Indiftn^ p^ydr^ay). I replied, ^ how I, 
wMi^ PwiA ^(to the^ chmr&h at^the^^iiissioa ! Formerly I usai id aroid? 
iV^dfAunjij^d^tbo^rwhowisfafid tospeaktoihe of piwjilifig td Gk)d,bikt^ 
i«ftW;^cfcete^tengs:to go there.' Tysfeelihgdid not le»ve me,^ 

^^ >AA€f llui^'days i Tweptta the mission; The g^dncisft o^* my hktat 
c^iimssAiii^mBmemi}! hbd felt it tfafe first:^6tning at the icamp. Mj] 
&a^ &(^imgirwbmd l^hA^y-w^ pity f<»r my drimkeUi brethreii) ahd I 
Filtfed-tiHkfti tbiysHiight also bebcoiightto find tbe >tiiie.God; Ispcdcdt 
t#>th<^<fQMi9ibiia(^yy who:^ snbsequenl: interviews explaiiiied Jtomv tlf«^ 
timtiltt tltfbritti^&baptism^iWd 0lhev?|>cincifAe8; His ^Uiftdy lieweiTei^'to: 
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t^ifoelfj,mj life, and I wished it also. It was the following autumiii 
that I was received into the church.*' 

We now turned his mind to the subject of intemperance in drinking, 
understanding that it had been his former habit. He replied that he 
had been one of th0 greatest drunkards. He had not been satisfied with 
a ten days' drink. He would go and drink as long as he could get it. * 
He said, that during the night in which he first prayed, it was one of the 
first subjects of his prayers, that God would remove this desire with his 
other evil desired. , He added, " God did so.'^ When he arose that 
morning the desire had left him. The evil spirit then tempted him by 
suggesting to his mind — '^ Should some one now enter and offer you 
Gquor, would you not taste it ?" He averred he could, at that moment, 
fimaly answer No ! It was now seven years since he had tasted a drop 
of strong drink. He remarked that when he used first to visit the 
houses of Christians, who gladly opened their doors to him, they were in 
thethabit of asking him to drink a glass of cider or wine, which he did. 
But this practice had nearly ruined him. On one occasion he felt the 
effects of what he had thus been prevailed on to drink. The danger he 
felt himself to be in was such, that he was alarmed and gave up this prac- 
tice also. 

He detailed some providential trials which he had been recently ex- 
posed to. He had observed, he said, that those of his people who had 
pifofessed piety and had subsequently fidlen off, had nevertheless pros- 
pered in worldly things, while he had found it very hard to live. He 
was often in a state of want, and his lodge was so poor and bad, that it 
would not keep out the rain. Both he and his wife were feeble, and 
their clothes were worn out. They had now but a single blanket be- 
tween them. But when these trials came up in his mind, he immedi- 
ately resorted to God, who satisfied him. 

Another trait in the character of his piety, may here be mentioned. 
<The autumn succeeding his conversion, he went over to the spot on the 
island where he liad planted potatoes. The Indian method is, not to 
visit their small plantations firom the time that their corn or potatoes are 
hUled. He was pleased- to find that the crop in this instance promised 
to yield abundantly, and his wife immediately commenced the process of 
laising them. ^' Stop !" exclaimed the grateful old man, ^* dare you dig 
. these potatoes until we have thanked the Lord for them ?" They then 
,^both knelt in prayer, and afterwards gathered the crop. ' 

This individual appeared to form a tangible point in the intellectual 

chain between Paganism and Christianity, which it is felt important to 

. ^jci^nme. We felt desirous of ((rawing firom him such partictdanr respect- 

.i9g hi3 former practice in necromancy and the prophetic art, as might lead 

,to coxreict philosophical conclusions. He had been the great juggler of 

.his tribe. He was now accepted as a Christian. What were his own 

14 ....... 
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conceptions of the power and arts he had proceed ? How did Iheae 
things appear to his mind, after a lapse of seyeral years, daring which 
his opinions and feelings had undergone changes, in many respects so 
striking ? We found not the slightest avoiding of this topic on hid part 
•He attributed all his ability in deceptiTe tifcts to the agency of the Ev3 
Sprit ; and he spoke of it with the same settled tone that he had manifest^ 
ed in reciting other points in his personal experience. He belieyed that he 
had followed a spirit whose object it was to deceive the Indians and 
make them miserable. He believed that this spirit had left him and 
that he was now foUowii^, m the affections of hb heart, the spuit of 
Truth. 

Numerous symbols of the classes of &e animate creation are relied 
pn by the Indiui metays and toaftenos, to exhibit their aflfected power of 
working miracles and to scrutinize the scenes of futurity. The objeds 
which thb man had appealed to as personal spirits in the arcanum of his 
lodge, were the tortoise, the swan, the woodpecker and the crow. THe 
had dreamed of these at his initial &st in his youth, during the period 
B^t apart for diis purpose, and he believed that a satanic influence was 
exerted, by presenting to his mind one or more of these solemnly appro^ 
priated objects at the moment orhis invoking them. This is the theory 
drawn from his replies. We solicited him to detail the moitw operandi, 
after entering the juggler's lodge. This lodge resembles an acute pyra- 
mid with the apex open. It is formed of poles, covered with tight» 
drawn skins. His replies were perfectly ingenuous, evincing nothing of 
the natural taciturnity and shyness of the Indian mind. The great ob- 
ject with the operator is to agitate this lodge, and cause it to move and 
idiake without uprooting it from its basis, in such a manner as to induce 
the spectators to believe that the potoer of action is superhuman. At- 
ter this manifestation of spiritual presence^ the priest within is prepared 
to give oracular responses. The only articles within were a drum and 
rattle. In reply to our inquiry as to the mode of procedure, he stated 
that his first essay, after entering the lodge, was to strike the drum and 

'commence hb incantations. At this time his personal manitds assumed 
their agency, and received, it b to be inferred, a satamc energy. Not 
that he affects that there was any visible form assiuned. But he ftk 
thejr spirit-like presence. He represents the agitation of the lodge la 
be due to currents of air, having the irregular and gyratory power of a 
wluri:ifrind. He does not pretend that his responses were guided hy 

..truth, but on the contrary affirms that they were given uxider the infl»- 

. ««Ge of the evil spirit. 

We interrogated him as to the use of physical and mechanical meats 

'ui^ effectii^ cures, in the capacity of a meta, or a medicine man. He 

(;fe{srred to various medicines, some of which he thinks were antibiliotis 
or otherwise aaaatofy.jli He U8e4 two bones in tibe exhibition of Ids 



pl^vhpd Am^mm^P^^MAiwmime mi the other ^j^vai. Hb «ca- 
nuw fiiBO ambnedl two raiaU itose images. He afl^cted to look tnl* 
and ^^nmgk^km^imikfBSod tb disMrfiroiii thel^ody fluids, as bile and blood. 
Bmtiffkkd fais mouth in auetiaiu He dbaiacteiized both the meta or 
itfedieiiietdaDees 9ftd the toa&sM daaees by a tenn which loay be trans- 
lalrit dgoSHfy. Yet he4isegiiwimt(ed batwow these two popuhur insti* 
iM»Qifbf^iSi^mg thatidie awfa indnded tbe ose <;f iiiedicines, good and 
bad. The waheno^ on the contraiy, consisted wholly in a wild exhibi- 
tifib«f4it0t« bi«ggadooio aad tiick. II U not, acccffding to him, an an- 
elMt inslHttrtion* ft onginated,hflaaMi,Witha<Pottaira4tc»nie, who was 
si^fc^nd'liaiatio a^nonth ¥fhm this man recovevad he pietended that 
he had ascended toheaTen, and had brought thence dirine arts, to aid his 
c^ntryttien. 

^ With reBpeeiio the ^tpiaion^ateadfiurtiy xaaiatmed by this reaeiahle 
sdbfect'Of Indian reformation^ diat his chcepthre asls-were lendwedefie- 
mlt k the way he designed, by saftHsIc agency^ ^'t^ I^mt^ ^ veader to 
ftntt fA ^wn eonelnsieaB. In hismode ofstatiag the Acts^ we concede 
iMeh to him, on the seoce of long estid^idied nmo^ bfA^f and the 
p^ectifiari^es amng fima a mydMdogy, exceadiBg ^vsnthat of ancient 
Qreeee, for the nvaiber, variety asid uinquity of its i>Z»jecls. Bat we pah> 
ci^e nothmg, on Ohristlan theories, heterpifibc in the general position^ 
Wb^ the trtAh of ^ geeprt eome»t<^1»e gmfted into the benighted 
heaitofa pagan, such as Ohoseo wiia» it titfowB a fieaifid light <^tiie 
djeets wl^h hare been^sherisM theie. The wlule i^;faftem <^ tte 
mythologieal^ency of ^ goib and jpirits ef the heathen, world and its 
dtemsy machinery Is showHo be a sheer system of demoiiri<^, reftsap 
Me, in lis operatiye efSi^ ctti the minds of indiridnals, to the ^< Priaoa 
«ffAe power of the pit^** ^ cMcb the Bible depicts it. We have not 
hoeiKk ii the hdbit tft>€cmt^Sm^ the existence of dononiaoal posaesaion^ 
M the present era of CMstMnUy^ and"haYe toned owr raa» eoores of 
^Ittpfers and ^erse^rto mtisffT enr minds of the ahmtgn U m •ftkemMi^. 
Biit we hs^e fooitd no prooft of such a withdrawal of evil agency sheet 
^fte i^iy point where our subject plaoes itn^^^lhat is, the dawning of 
Hie l^t of Christianity in the heaii. WeharFeyon/tlmoontiary,fiMttdJn 
the passages referred io^ th& dedaiatlon of the Ml and free esiateMe of 
Ml£ an agency in iSae general import, ayd appsehaid flwt it cannot be 
ftliidked out of the sacred Waitings. 

' 'Hie language of such an agency q^peam to be ft% dmslsfed i 
Ihe nofthem tribes. B fMt ^ ridden 4hey eestainly are; udAe i 
dEaveiy in wliteh (hey liTe, under the ibar of an iofUble ag s noy of evi 
spiHtB, is, we apprehend, greater even than the boudi^ of ttehoip. 
The WhcSe mSnd Is bowed down under these i n t e M sqiaal Mtem wlnflh 
rnrcumscribe !t» t^lSHbns, anil bind it aseflMmaOy aswith tim ImIbs of 
is^ wMch pierce a whMiftg QSndobVieiL^ 
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0t past comprehension to their minds, is refetred to the fgwsf oCe i 
This is the ready solution of every mystery in nataie,. and of every re 
finement of mechanical power in art. A wateh is, in the intricacy of its . 
machinery, a spirit. A piece of hlae cloth^-^^east and blistered steeL-^ 
compass, a jewel, an insect, &c., are, respeetiTdy, a spirit Thnndc^ 
consists, in their transcendental astronomy, of so many distinot spirits.. 
The aurora borealis is a body of dancing spirits, or rather ghosts of the - 
departed. 

Such were the ideas and experiences of Ghnsoo, after his union w^ 
the church ; and with these views he Myed and died, having girysa . 
evidence, as was thought, of the reception of the Saviour, through 
fmth. 

To give some idea of the Indian mythology as above denpted, it is > 
necessary to conceive every department of the univeise to be filled vrith 
invisible spirits. These spirits hM in thmr belief nearly the same rda- 
tion to matter that the soul does to the body : they pervade it They 
beliere not only that every man, but also thai every ^misM^ ha$ tkjBoiiii 
and as might be expected under this belief, they make no dbtinctioii 
between tfisftnce and rWMn. Every animal is siqpposed to be endowed 
with a reasonii^ &cb)^ The moyesMnts of birds and other animals 
are deemed to be the- r^s^dt, not of mere instinctive animal powers im- 
planted and limited by the creaUon, without inherent power to exceed at 
enlarge them, but of a procew of ratiocination. ;They go a step fiurther, 
and believe that animals, particularly ^iids, can look into, and are fiimi* 
liar with the vast operatbns of the worH above. Hence the great re-* 
spect they pay to birds as agents o£ ornen^ and also to some ^win^a^lffj 
whose souk they expect to encounter in ano^er life. Nay, it is the 
settled belief among the northern A]g<»EU|uimi, tha\ animals will fere hei- 
ter in another world, in the precise ratio that their lives and enjoymentr 
have been curtailed in this life. 

Di^eams are considered by them as a means of dkect comBiunicaticHi 
with the sfviritual world ; imd hence the gvieat influetce which dreams 
exert over the Indian mind and conduct. They are generally regaided 
as friendly warnings of their personal mamtos* No labor or enterprise 
is undertaken against their indications. A whole army is turned back 
if the dreams of the. officiating .priest are un&vorable. A femily lodgn 
has been known to be deserted by all its inmates at midnight, leaving ttis 
fijctveibdiiBd, because one of the femily .had dreamt of an attack, and 
been frightened with ike imj^ssion .4>f Uood and tomahawks. To give 
more sqleminity to his office the prie^ or leading mefa eadiibits a tmck 
eontainihg the carved or. aluftd images of animals, with oAedicines and 
bones oonstiluting tha sacred charms. Thase.are never exhibited to the 
i gaxe» but, on a march, the sack is hung up in plain view. To 
the medjciiM Mck would be a|«ivibnt to violating the aOar. 
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Dreams ace oarefoliy-aoipi^t.bj eyeiy Indian, whatevar be tlieir xank^ 
at certain periods of yoatb, mth iemiiag. These fiasts are sometimes 
oontinoed a great number of days, until the devotee becomes pale and 
emiy^iatfld. The animals that appear propitiously to the nimd duriiy 
these dreams, are fixed on and selected as personal manitos, and are 
.ever after viewed as. guardians. . This period of fasting and dream- 
ing is deemed as essential by them as any religious rite whatever em- 
ployed by Christians. The initial fast of a young man or girl holds the 
relative in^rtanc^ of baptism, with this peculiarity, that it is a free- 
will, or self-dedicatory rite. 

The naming of children has an intimate connection with the system of 
mythological agency. Names are usually bestowed by some aged per- 
son, most commonly under the supposed guidance of a particular spirit* 
They are often derived from the mystic scenes presented in a dream, and 
refer to aerial phenomena. Yellow Thunder, Bright Sky, Big Cloud, Spirit 
Sky, Spot in the Sky, are common names for males. Females are more 
commonly named from the vernal or autumnal landscape, as Wonum of 
the Valley, Woman of the Rock, &c. Females are not excluded from par- 
ticipation in the prophetic^ office or jugglership. Instances of their hav- 
ing assumed this function are known to have occurred, although it is 
commonly confined to males. In every other department of life they 
ace apparently regarded as inferior or tnchmtse beings. Names bestowed 
with ceremony in childhood are deemed sacred, and are seldom pro- 
nounced, out of.respect, it would seem, to the spirit under whose frtvor 
they are supposed to have been selected. Children are usually called 
in the fiunily by some name which can be fanoiliarly used. A male child 
is frequently called by the mother, a bird, or young one, or old man, as 
terms of endearment, or bad boy, evil-doer, &c., in the way of light re- 
proach ; and these names often adhere to the individual through life. 
Parents avoid the true name often by saying my son, my younger, or 
my elder son, or my younger or my elder daughter, for which the language 
has separate words. This subject of a reluctance to tell their names is 
very curious and deserving of investigation. 

The Indian ^' art and mystery" of hunting is a tissue of necromantic 
or mythological reliances. The personal spirits of the hunter are invok- 
ed to give success in the chace. Images of the animals sought for are 
sojDoatimes carved in wood, or drawn by the metas on tabular pieces of 
wood. By iqpplying their mystic medicines to these, the animals are 
supposed to be drawn into the hunter's path ; and when animals have 
been killed, the Indian feels, that although they are an authorized and 
lawful prey, yet there is something like accountability to the animal's 
iupposiiional souh An Indian has been known to ask the pardon of an 
animal, which he had just killed. Drumming, shaking the rattle, and 
.dancing and singing, are the common accompaniments of all these super- 
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iMtioQS obsenraiices, and aie not pecuBar to otib daM ftkme. Is <Im» 
Wftbeno dance, which is esteemed by the Indnins aa the moat faAitlid&i»- 
lian confraternity, love songs are introduced. They are never heard rk 
Ute medicine dances. They would subject one to utter contempt in th^ 
. wmr dance. 

The system o^manko worship has another pecidkrityy which is ilhisl- 
trative of Indian character. During the fasts and ceremonial dances by 
winch a warrior prepares himself to come up to the duties of vruty everj^^ 
thing that savors of effeminacy is put aside. The spirits which preside 
over bravery and war are alone relied on, and these are supposed to b^ 
ofibnded by the votary's paying attention to objects less stem and manly 
than themselves. Venus and Mars cannot be worshipped at the same 
iame. It would be considered a complete desecration for a warrior^ 
while engaged in war, to entangle himself by another, or more tender 
sentiment. We think this opinion should be dufy estimated in the gen- 
eral award which history gives to the chastity of warriors. We would 
record the fact to their praise, as fully as it has been done ; but we wouM 
subtract sometliing firom the motive^ in view of his paramount obligations 
rf a sacred character, and also the fear of the ridicule of hisco-warriorS. 

Inihese leading doctrines of an oral and mystic school of wild philo- 
sophy may be perceived the ground-woric of their mythology, and Hie 
general motive for selecting familiar spirits. Manito, or as the Cfaippe- 
was pronounce it, mone'do, signifies simply a spirit, and there is neither 
a good nor bad meiining attached to it, when not under the government 
of some adjective or qualifying particle. We think, however, that so far 
as there is a meaning distinct from an invisible existence, the tendency 
is to a bad meaning. A bad meaning is, however, distinctly conveyed 
by the inflection, osk or isk. The particle wecy added in the same rela«» 
tion, indicates a witch. Like numerous other nouns, it has its diminu- 
tive in oSj its plural in wugy and its local form in ing. To add " great,'* 
as the Jesuit writers did, is far from deciding the moral character of the 
spirit, and hence modern translators prefix gezha^ signifying merciful^ 
Yet we doubt whether the word God should not be carried boldly into 
translations of the scriptures. In the conference and prayer-room, the 
native teachers use the inclusive pronominal form of Father, altogether. 
Truth breaks slowly on the mind, sunk in so profound a darkness as the 
Indians are, and there is danger in retaining the use of words like those 
which they have so long employed in a problematical, if not a deroga- 
tive sense. 

The love for mystery and magic which pervades the native ceremo- 
mes, has afiected the forms of their language. They have giveh it n 
power to impart life to dead masses. Vitality in their forms of utter- 
ance is deeply implanted in all these dialects, which have been examlA- 
ed; they provide, by the process of inflection, for keeping a perpetuil 



(iftweem <ke aniiMfta and inminwto kingdoini. Bat wheie 
▼itelitlf «&d •j^tqalitj are ik> blended as we aee them in their doctrine 
ff aiuntai souls, the uievitable result must be, dther to exalt the princi- 
ple of life, in all the classes of nature, into immortality, or to sink the lat^ 
tj^ to the level of mere organic life. Indian word-maken have taken 
tl^ fiumer dilemma, and peopled their paradise not only with the souls 
of men, but with the souls of ey&sj imaginaUe kind of beasts. Spir- 
itualitjr is thus clogged with sensual accidents. The human soul 
hmgtrsj and it must have food deposited upon the grave. /I suffers 
feom coldf and the body must be wrapped about with cloths. It is in 
darknessj and a light must be kindled at the head of the grave. It wan* 
den throi;^ plains and across streams, subject to the pnwidences of 
this life, in quest of its place of enjoyment, and when it reaches it, it 
iinds every s^pecies of sensual trial, which renders the place not indeed 
a hea^m of testy but muOher eag^avmsnial world — ^very much like this. 
Qf punishments, we hear nothing ; rewards are looked for abundanUy,, 
apd the idea that the idaster of life, or the merciful Spirit, will be alike 
merciful to all, trrespee^e of the acts of this Ufsy or the degree of mora/ 
twfflvdsy appears to leave for their theology a belief in restorations or* 
unlversalism. There is nothing to refer them to a Saviour ; that idea 
was beyond their conception, and of course there was no occasion for the 
offices of the Holy Ghost. Darker and more chilling views to a theolo- 
gian, it would be impossible to present. Yet it may be asked, what 
more benign result could have been, or can now be, anticipated in the 
hearts of an ignorant, uninstructed and wandering people, exposed to 
sore vicissitudes in their lives and fortunes, and without the guidance <^ 
t)ie light of Revelation ? 

Qf their mythology proper, we have space only to make a few re- 
marks. Some of the mythologic existences (tf the Indians admit of 
poetic uses. Manabozho may be considered as a sort of terrene Jove, 
who could perform all things whatever, bi}t lived some time on earth, 
and excelled particularly in feats of strength and manud de^rity. All 
Ae animals were subject to him. He also survived a deluge, which the 
traditions mention, having climbed a tree on an extreme elevalion during 
the prevalence of the waters, and sent down various animals for some 
earth, out of which he re-created the globe. The four cardinal points 
are so many demi-gods, of whom the West, called Ka^un, has priority 
of age. The East, North and South are deemed to be his sons, by a 
maid who incautiously exposed herself to the west wind. Iagoo 
(lagoo) is the god of the marvellous^ and many most extravagant tales 
^f forest and domestic adventure are heaped ;upon him. Kwasind is 
a sort of Samson, who threw a huge mass of rock such as the Cy- 
clops cast at Mentor. Wseno is the god of sleep, who is represented to 
have numerous small emissaries at his service, reminding us ot Pope's 
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creation of gnomes. These minute emiissaries climb up the feTehesd, 
and wielding a tiny club, knock individuals to sleep. FAtratiK is death, 
in his symbolic attitude. He is anned with a bow and arrows. It would 
be easy to extend this enumeration. 

The mental powers of the Indian constituteii a topic which we do not 
design to discuss. But it must be manifest that some of their peculiaii'^ 
ties are brought out by their system of mythology and spirit-craft. War, 
public policy, hunting, abstinence, endurance and courageous adventure, 
form the leading topics of their mental efibrts. These are deemed the 
appropriate themes of nien, sages and warriors. But their intellectual 
essays have also a domestic theatre of exhibition. It is here that die 
Indian mind unbends itself and reveals some of its less obvious traits. 
Their public speakers cultivate a particular branch of oratory. They 
are careful in the use of words, and are regarded as standards of purity 
ih the language. They appear to have an accurate ear for sounds, and 
delight in rounding off a period, for which the languages a^rd great &- 
cilities, by their long and stately words, and multiform inflexions. A 
/Irift of thought — an elevation of style, is observable in their public speak- 
ing which is dropt in private conversation. Voice, attitude and motion, 
are deemed of the highest consequence. Much of the meaning of their 
expressions is varied by the vehement, subdued, or prolonged tone in 
which they are uttered. In private conversation, on the contrary, all h 
altered. There is an equanimity of tone, and easy vein of narration 
or dialogue, in which the power of mimicry is most strikingly brought 
out. The very voice and words of the supposed speakers, in their ficti- 
tious legends, are assumed. Fear, supplication, timidity or boasting, 
are exactly depicted, and the deepest interest excited. All is ease and 
freedom from restraint. There is nothing of the coldness or severe for- 
mality of the council. The pipe is put to its ordinary use, and all its 
symbolic sanctity is laid aside with the wampum belt and the often reiter- 
ated state epithe^, " Nosa" and " Kosinan," i. e. my father and our father, 

Another^riking trait of the race is found in their legends and tales. 
Those of the aboriginal race who excel in private conversation, become to 
their tri\m oral chroniclers, and are relied on for historical traditions 
as well as tales. It is necessary, in listening to them, to distinguish 
between the gossip and the historian, the narrator of real events, and 
of nurseff talesJ^ For they gather together everything from the fabu- 
lous feats of Manebozho and Misshozha, to the hair-breadth escapes 
of a Pontiac, or a Black Hawk. These narrators are generally men of 
a good memory ^nd a certain degree of humor, who have experienced 
vicissitudes, and are cast into the vale of years. In the rehearsal of their 
tales, transformations and transmigrations are a part of the machinery 
. relied on ; and some of them are as accurately adapted to the purposes 
of amusement or instruction, as if Zoroaster or Ovid hioouself had been 
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coMQlted in tbeb prodnction* Many objeote in the inanlfnate crefttioo, 
•ooording to these talesi were originally men and women. And name- 
roua animals had othef fooas in their fint stages of existence^ which 
they, as well as human beings, forfeited, by the power of necromancy and 
traasmignition. The evening star, it is &bled, was forafteriy a woman. 
An ambitions boy became one of the planets. Three brothers, travel* 
ding in a canoe, were translated into agroap of stars. The fox, lynz, 
hare, robin, ea^ and numerous other species, retain piacea in the In* 
diaa system of astronon^. The mouse obtained celestial eleration by 
xveeping up the rainbow, which Indian stoiy makes a flos^ mass of 
Jbtigfat threads, and by the power of gnawing tibem, he reliered a captim 
in the sl^. It is acoineidence,whi€h we note, duit twM miydr is caSed 
by diem the bear. 

These legends are not eoitfned to the sky done. Theeasthaboisa 
froitfol theatre of transCbnnations. The wolf was ftmeily a boy, who^ 
being neglected by his parents, was transfennad into tUs animal. A 
ahell, lying on die di<»e, was transformed to the vaoeoon. The brains 
of an adulteress were converted into the acfaKfttfaM%, or white fish. 

The power of transfinrmation was variously exercised. It most com- 
monly existed in magicians, of whom Abo, Manabodi orManabozha, and 
Mishosha, retain much celebrify. The latter possessed a magic canoe 
which would rush forward through Ae water on the utterance of a charm, 
with a speed that would outstrip the wind. Hundreds of miles were 
perfimned in as many minutes. The charm which he uttered, conaiited 
of a monosyllable, containing one consonant, whidh does not belong to 
the language ; and this word has no definable meaning* So that tiba 
hnguage of magic and deraondogy has one leature in common in all 
ages and with every nation. 

Man, in his oomnum shape, is not alone the sniiject of their legends* 
The intellectual creationaof the Indians admit oi the agency of giants 
and fitfries. Anak and his progeiqr could not have created more alarm 
in the minds, of the ten fiiithless spies, than do the race of &buloas 
Weendigos to die liidtan tribes. These giants are represented as canni- 
bals, who ate up men, women and children* Indian fiaries are of two 
classes, distinguished as the place of their revels is either the land or 
water. Land<4dries are imagined to choose their residences about pro- 
montories, water-fiills and solemn groves. The water, besides its 9ipptOr 
priatedass of aquatic fiuries, is supposed to be the residence of a race of 
beings called Nibanaba which have their analogy, except as to sex, in 
the mermaid. The Indian word indicates a male. Ghosts are the ordi- 
nary, machinery in their tales of terror and mystery. Th»e is, perhapSi 
a glimmering of the idea of retributive justice in the belief that i^wsts 
and'Spudts are capable of existing in fire. . 



INDIAN ARROW HEADS, Ac. 

ftrJiii'theia0CliiunieioiiAreUc3ofih« {led Bao^novf ismid in Uum 
pyrtft of owr cfwintf y from ythkh it h^ disappew^^ are th& suutll iteuw 
nolh wluch thay hmAti Ibei^ arrows* Being xnade of th^ mcei .daiaibii 
StthataDoes, they imxe geaeiaUy renoinad ia tba aail, vatn^Shct/^ by tiioe 
and the cittngaa of seaaon. Tbey lopst aboupd ia tboae rich meadawa 
which hoidai aoooue of our ri?eia, aad xo other apote of pec^liar fertili^ 
Ihongh of kaa ezteat^ whara the paatura, oi^ other attractiooa, coUectdL 
game. far die B^d laeii. The atonea moat commoQly lisad were quaita 
and flint, which were preferred on account of the facitity of ahapnig 
Ihein, the keanneBs of the pointa axA adge% whkh they readily present 
Vnler t^<bk>i|«a of' aakil£ul manufacturer, aa wall aa tfaair aupeiior haiA^ 
aass andi k&penahalde aaiteie. Mnltiladea of apecimena atiU exist, which 
dMMT the varioaa Ibnaa and aizea to whieh die Red men reduced stonea of 
these kinda: aad they accita oar admiration, by their perfect state of pre* 
acaaatian, as well by the iridlfulaeas ai their maau&cture. 

CHher stones, howerer, were not uafreqnently used : and a colleotioA 
whiah WB have been mahing for many yeaia^ pvesenla a consideiahia 
wuriaty of maSasiak, as well aa of sizes, shapea and colors. Hard sand- 
stone, trap Or gtaaoka, jasper and chalcedony, ^paar occasionally; 
some almost transparent. One of the larger siaa is made of steatite, and 
smaalh, as tf cntoi scraped with a knife, contrary to the common method, 
o£. gradually cbippiag off small ftagmentB of more brittle stone, by, light 
Uawa often -floated. Theae arrow heads were featened to tike shaft, hy 
inserting the butt into the split end, and tying round it a string of deer's 
sibeiiiA. A giKxx« m depresaieb is eooimonly obsenrable in the stone, 
dangiied tp veq^ivethe sifing. But it m sometimes diffieuk to koa^pinb 
how the feateniag waa efieoted, as some perfect ariow-heads show no such 
dapressions, aad thei« fauns are not well adapted to such a purpoae. This 
paoaUairity, however, ia most freqnendy to be obaerred in qpecimena of 
unall siae, the krg^, and especially aaeh aa are commonly auppased 16 
have been the heads of spears, being usually well shaped for tying. 

I| la remarkal^e that some spou have been ibundi, where auch rate 
wore surpmingly numerous. In Haiiferd, Connecticut, about thirty 
3fteaf« ago, many wem picked np in a garden, at the eofner of Front aad 
Mill streets. The spat was indeed on the bank of the Little Riyar, pxe^ 
Wblyat the head ef Indian Canoe, nairigatien: but yet no raticnial coo* 
jaqibare^idd be formed, to account for the dSacovery, ezcqA one. It was con- 
aladttd ^aitheptace was an ancient burying ground. Il4^ny bita of coarse 
earthen-ware were found, such as are common ia many parts of tfaec^UAr 
try. About two miles below Middletown. Connecticut, on the slope of a 
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bM m ^ aauihcffii side of the Narrows, w« diacaverod, foooe years siace, 
a great number of small fragments of white qwirtz, scattered thickly over 
the surfiiee of the ground, perhaps for half an acre, Among them wc^e 
aeyieial arrowheads of various forms^most of them imperfect, and many 
piaoes of stone, which at first sight resembled them, bat, on closer inspec- 
tion^ seemed to. have been designed for arrow heads, but spoiled in the 
making. Some had one good edge, or a point or barb, wJhile the other parts 
of the same stones sho w^ only the natural form and fractur& In many ia- 
siances, it was easy to see that the workman migiit well Imve been diwsour- 
aged from proceeding any farther, by & flaw, a break or the nature of the 
alone. Our conclusion was, that the spot had long been a place where 
bidiaii arrow heads were made, and that we saw around us the refuse 
UitgjB^viiB rejected by the workmen. Other spots hare be^ heard of 
xesembling this. 

If such relics were found nowhere else but in our own country, ths^ 
would be curious, aad wiMfthy of preservation and attention : but it is ap 
interesting fa^ not however generally known, that they exist in. amny 
other parts of the world. Stone arrow and spear heads have becoi' found 
in Ei^land lor hundreds of yeaars, and are believed to have been made 
and used by the Britons, who, in respeet to civilization, were nearly ot^ a 
level with our Indians. These relics are called by the eomm(m peic^ 
Oeks, from the race whose memory they racai ; and particular accounts' 
9f them are giv^ with dmwings, in several antiquarian works. They 
bear a striking resembknce to our Indian arrow heads ; and many of 
them could be hardly, if at all, distinguished from those (tf America. 

African arrows have been brought to this country, in which the poiols 
w»re of the same forms and materials, and fastened in the same manner. 
About twelve years ago a vessel from Stonington waa attacked by a piMBl^ 
of Patagonians, vfim threw arrows on board. One of theoe whioh we 
procured, was painted with a liead of milky quartz, eacactly corresponding 
with specimens pioked up in New England. 

Among the relics found in ejscavating the low mounds on the plain of 
Marathon, as we were informed by one of our countrymen, who was at 
Atbsos some years ago, theape were spear heads made of flint, which, he 
declared, were like those he had often seen ploughed up in his native 
fiddsL These, it was conjectured, might have been among the weap(ms 
of some of the rude Scythians in the Persian army, which met its defeat 
on that celebrated battle ground. 

A negro, from an obscure group of islands, just north of New Guinea, 
in describing the weapons in use amoag his countrymen, drew the fon«i 
of spear heads, which he said were often made of stones ; and, wJk^ 
shown specimens from our coUefftion, declfpred tihst they wsffe very m^i^ 
like them. 

It has been thought, that certain instruments would naturally be invea 
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ted by men in paiticukr states of society and under certain circnmfltanees, 
as the result of their wants and the means at hand to supply them. It is 
not, however, always easy to reconcile this doctrine with fa«¥ts.. For ex- 
ample, the black race of the islands north of New Holland, (of wloch «o 
little is yet known,) appear to require the use c^ the bow as much as any 
other savage people, yet they are entirely ignorant of it, though it has 
been thought one of the simple^ most natural and most indispensal^ 
instruments in such a condition of society. 

We are therefore left in doubt, in the present state of our knowledge, 
whether the manufacture and use of stbne arrow heads have been so ex- 
tensively diffused over the globe by repeated inventions, or by an inter- 
course between portions of the human race long since ceased, or by both 
causes. To whichever of these opinions we may incline, the subject 
must still appear to us worthy of investigation, as the history of these 
relics must necessarily be closely connected with tkit of different iamilies 
and races of men in every continent and in every zone. 

We would invite particular attention to the position and circumstances 
of Indian remains which may hereafter be found ; and would express' a 
wish that they might be recorded and made known. Our newspapers 
ofier a most favorable vehicle for the communication of such discoveries 
and observations, and our editors generally must have taste and judgment 
enough to give room for them. 

It was remarked in some of our publications a few years ago, that no 
unequivocal remains of the Red men had yet been discovered in the ear^, 
below the most recent strata of soil, excepting cases in which they had 
been buried in graves, 6lc. Perhaps later observations may furnish' evi- 
dence of the longer presence of that race on our continent than such a 
etatement countenances. 

One of the most interesting objects of enquiry, with some antiquaries, 
18 whether there are any ancient indications of Alphabetical writing ki 
our continent A small stone found in the Grave-Creek Mound, and 
others of a more doubtful character, are quite sufficient to awaken interest 
and stimulate enquiry. 

A few specimens of rude sculpture and drawing have been found in 
different parts of the U. States ; and shells, ornaments, &c., evidently 
brought from great distances. There may be others, known to individu- 
als, of which antiquaries are not aware. After perusing the foregoing 
pages, rt will be easy to realize that all such remains may be worthy of 
attention. Not only copies should be made and dimensions taken, but 
descriptions should be written, local information and traditions collected, 
measures taken to preserve the briginals, and some notice given which 
iBiy reach persons interested in such subjects.-— £. 



INDIAN MUSIC, SONGS, AND POETRY. 

N©. I. 

Tu^ North American tribes have the elements of music and poetty. 
Tbw war songs frequently conta^l flights of the finest heroic sentiment} 
clothed in poetic imagery. And numbers of the addresses of the speak- 
en, both occasional and public, abound in eloquent and poetic thought 
" We would anticipate eloquence," observes a modem American writer^ 
^ from an Indian. He has animating reuj^embrances — a poetry pf lan- 
guage, whkh exacts rich and apposite metaphorical allusions, even for 
ordinary conversation — a mind which, like his body, has never been 
trammelled and mechanized by the formalities of society, and passions 
which, from the very outward restraint imposed upon tbem, burn more 
fiercely wilhin." Yet, it will be found that the records of our litera- 
ture, scattered as they are, in pefriodicals and ephemeral publications, 
lather than m works of professed research, are meagre and barren, on 
thesa tx^cs. One of the first thing? we hear of the Indians, after then: 
discovery, is their proneness to sicking and dancing. But however char- 
acteristic th/99e traits may be, and we think they are ^ninently so, it has 
UHbu to the lot of but few to put on record specimens, which may be ap- 
pealed to, as evidences of the current opinion, on these heads. With fa- 
vourable opoortunities of observation among the tribea, we have but to 
aila our ^stimony to tae difiicuUiea of making collections in these depart- 
ments, which shall not compromit the intellectual character of the tribes, 
whose efiorfes are always oral, and very commonly extemporaneous. 
These difficulties arise from the want of suitable interpreters, the remote* 
ness ot the points at which observations must be made, the heavy demands 
made upon hours of leiaure or business by such inquiries, and the inconr 
venience of making notes and detailed memoranda on the spot« The 
littk that it is in out powei^ to offer^ will therefore be submitted as contri* 
butions lo an inquiry which is quite in its infancy, and rather with the 
hope of exciting others to future labours, than of gratifying, to any extent, 
an enlighteiMsd curiosity on the subject 

Dancing is both an amuseipent and a religious observance, among the 
American Indians, and is known to constitute one of the most wide spread 
tsiita in their mamiers aifd customs. It is accompanied, in all cases, with 
tingiogy and, omitting a few cases, with the b^ing of time on instru- 
ments. Tribes the most diverse in kgatguage, and situated at the greatest 
4lPI»n(QQt Apart, concur in this. It is believed to be the ordinary m^e ot 
• mMwitf intiBsefasi|oii|acibeliogon any fobiie^ and it is a^ 
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which has been persevered in, with the least variation, through ail the 
phases of their history, and probably exists among the remote tribes, pte- 
cisely at this time, as it did'in the era of Columbus. It ia observed to be 
the last thing abandoned by bands and individaabi in Aeif progtess to 
civilization and Christianity. So true is this, that it may be regarded as 
one of the best practical proofs of their advance, to find the native in- 
struments and music thrown by, and the custom abandoned. 

Every one has heard of the war dance, the medicine dance, the wabeno 
dance, the dance of honour (generally called the begging dance,) and 
various others, each of which has its appropriate movements, its air, and 
its words. There is no feast, and no religious ceremony, qmong them, 
which is not attended with dancing and songs. Thanks are thus ex- 
pressed for success in hunting, for triumphs in war, azid for ordfaiary 
providential cares. Public opinion is called to pressing objects by a 
dance, at which addresses are made, and in fact, moral in^ructioiiB and 
advice are given to the young, in the course of their being assembled at 
social feasts and dances. Dancing is indeed the common resource, when- 
ever the mass of Indian mind is to be acted on. And it thus stands 
viewed in its necessary connection with the songs and addressee, in ^ 
room of the press, the newspaper, and the periodical. The priests aad 
prophets have, more than any other class, cuhivated their national ssngs 
and dances, and may be regarded as the skalds and poets of the tribes. 
They are generally the composers of the songs, and the leaders in the 
dance and ceremonies, and tt is found, that their memories are the best 
stored, not only with the sacred songs and chants, but also wi^ the trtdir 
tions, and general lore of the tribes. 

. Dancing is thus interwoven throughout the whde tettnre of Indian so* 
ciety, so that there is Scarcely an event important or trivial, private or 
public, which is not connected, more or less intimately, with this rite. 
The instances where singing is adopted, without dancing, are nearly con- 
fined to occurrences of a domestic character. Among these, are wails fitf 
the dead, and love songs of a simple and plaintive character. Maternisrl 
afi*ection evinces itself, by singing words, to a cheerful air, over the slum- 
bers of the child, which, being suspended in a kind of cradleT receives, at 
the same time avibratory motion. Children have likewise certain «hant^ 
which they utter in the evenings, while playing around the lodge docHr, 
or at other seasons of youthful hilarity. Some of the Indian ftbles ate 
in the shape of duets, and the songs introduced in narrating their ficti- 
tious tales, are always sung in the recital. 

Their instruments of music are few and simple. The xmly wind lA- 
strument existing mnong thefm is the IHbbegwon, a kind of flute, reiem^ 
tilihg in simplicity the Arcadian pipe. It is commonly made of two senii- 
<*ylfttdWcal pieces of Cedar, united with flsh glue, and having a snake'skin, 
h a We^state, drawn tightly bteir It, lo prevfertf its otaekng. JPh6 hdeft 



ftre eight in number, and are perfcfrated by means of a Mt of lieated iVon. 
It is blo\^ n like the flagolet, and has a similar orifice or month piece. 

The Tayvta'bgun, (strack-sound-instrument,) is a tamborinej ot one- 
headed drum, and is made by adjusting a skin to one end of the section 
of a moderate sized hollow tree. When a heavier sound is required, a 
tree of larger circumference is chosen, and both ends closed with skins. 
The latter is called MrrxiGwuKEEK, i. e. Wood-Kettle-Drum, atftd is appm* 
priately used in religious ceremonies, but is not, perhaps, confined fx> this 
occasion. 

To these may be added a fourth instrument, called the Skeshsowoh, or 
Rattle, which is constructed in various ways, according to the purpose at 
means of the maker. Sometimes it is made of animal bladder, ffom 
which the name is derived, sometimes of a wild gourd ; in others, by nt* 
taching the dried hoofs of the deer to a stick. This instrument is en- 
pioyed both to mark time, and to produce variety in sound. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Common as the Indian songs are, it is found to be no ordinary acqtti* 
sition to obtain accurate specimens of them. EVen after the difficuities 
of the notation have been accomplished, it is not easy to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of a correct taste and judgment, in thdr exhibition. There is 
always a lingering fear of misapprehension, or misconception, on the part 
of the interpreter^-or of some things being withheld by the never ^eep* 
ing suspicion, or the superstitious fear of disclosure, on the patt of th# 
ladian. To these must be added, the idiomatic and imaginative peculkri* 
iies of this species of wild composition — so very dififef ent from every no- 
tion of English versification. Ih the first place there is no unity of theme, 
or plot, unless it be that the subject, war f6r instance, is kept in the singer's 
"nind. In the next place both the narration and the description, when 
jDtrodueed, Is very iitiperfect, broken, or di^ointed. Prominent ideas 
flash out, and are dropped. , These are often most striking and beauti- 
ful, but we wait in vain for any sequence. A brief allusion — a shinin g 
symbol, a burst of feeling or passion, a fiiie sentiment, or a bold assertion, 
come in as so many independent parts, and there is but little in the com- 
pSMion to indicate the leading theme which is, as it were, kept in mental 
reserve, by the mkgef. Popular, or favourite expressions are often re- 
'•aied, often traa^9<$sed, and c^en exh&ited with some new shade of 
rananing. The structure and flexibility of the language is highly favour- 
able *o this kind of wild improvisation. But it is difficult to translate, and 
'mpossible to preserve its spirit. Two languages more unlike in 
ading characteristics, than the English and the Indian were 
u t into contact.. The one monosyllabic, and nearly without 

1 6ther polysyllabic, polysynthetic arid so Ml bf infleetions 
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of every imagiiiative.kind, as to be completely traQ9positive--the on^ 
from the north of Europe, the other, probably, from Central Asia, it would 
seem that these iamilies of the humian race, had not wandered wider 
apart, in their Location, than they have in the sounds of their language^ 
the accidence of their grammar and the definition of their words. So 
that to find equivalent single words in translation, appears oflen as hope- 
less as .the quadrature oi the circle. 

The great storehouse of Indian imagery is the heavens. The clouds, 
the planets, the sun, and moon, the phenomena of lightning, thunder, elec- 
tricity, aerial sounds, electric or atmospheric, and the endless variety pro- 
duced in the heavens by light and shade, and by elemental action, — these 
constitute the fruitful themes of allusion in their songs and poetic chants. 
Bat they are mere allusions, or broken description, like touches on the 
canvass, without being united to produce a perfect object. The stroke? 
may be those of a master, and the colouring exquisite ^ but without the 
art to draw, or the skill to connect, it will still remain but a shapeless mass. 

In war excursions great attention is paid to the flight of birds, particularly 
those of the carnivorous species, which are deemed typical of war and lara- 
very, and their wing and tail feathers are appropriated as marks of honor, by 
the successful warrior. When the minds of a war party have been roused 
up to the sulgect, and they are prepared to give utterance to their feelings 
by singing and dancing, they are naturally led to appeal to the agency 
€t this class of birds. Hence the frequent allusions to them, in their 
songs. The following stanza is made up of expressions brought into con- 
section, from different fr^igments, but expresses no more than the native 

ientiments : 

•a 

The eagles scream on high, 
. They whet their forked beaks, 
Rais&'^raise the battle cryi 
'Tis &me our leader seeks. 

Generally the expressions are of an exalted and poetic character, b«it 
the remark before made of their eti^rts in song, being discontinuous and 
abrupt, apply with peculiar force to the war songs. To speak of a braver 
man— of a battle — or the scene of a battle, or of the hovering of birds'cf 
prey above it, appears sufficient to bring up to the warrior's mind, all the 
details consequent on personal bravery or heroic achievement It wouii 
naturally be expected, that they should delight to dwell on scenes of oar^ 
nage and blood : but however this may be, all such deeaik are omitted or 
suppressed in their war songs, which only excito ideas of noble danog. 

The birds of the brave take a flight round the sky, 

They cross the enemy's line, 
Foil happy am I—- that my body should fall| 

Whffire biaTe neii love to die. 
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, Very isttle efibrt in the ooUocftticvi and expansion of some of their sdati- 
memS) woYild impart to these bold and unfettered rapbsodies, an attmctive 
form, among polished war songs. 

, The strain in which these measures are sung, is generally slow and 
.grave in ite commencement and progress, and terminatea in the highest 
ii«te. Whfle the words admit of change, and are marked by all the iluc- 
tUfition of extempore composition, the air and the chorus appear to be p^- 
sianent, consisting not only of a graduated succession of fixed sounds, 
but, always exact in their enunciation, their quanti^, and their wild and 
d^rtling musical expression. It has alwa3r8 appeared to me that the lor 
4ian music is marked by a nationality, above many other traits, and it is 
a subject inviting future attention. It is certain that the Indian ear is ex- 
act in noting musical sounds, and in marking and beating time. But little 
observation at their dances, will be sufficient to establish this fact Nor 
is it less certain, by attention to the philobgy of their language, that they 
are exact in their laws of euphony, and syllabical quantity. How this 
remark nay consist with the use of unmeasured and fluctuating poetry 
in their songs, it may require studied attention to answer. It is to be ob- 
aerved, however, that these songs are rather 'nei{edy or chanted^ than 
aung. Increments of the chorus are not unfreqt^ntly interspersed, in the 
body of the line, which would otherwise appear deficient in quantity ; and 
perhaps rules of metre may be found, by subsequent research, which are 
not obvious, or have been concealed by the scantiness of the materials, on 
this head, which have been examined. To determine the airs and cho- 
ruses and the character of the music, wiQ prove one of the greatest facil- 
ities to this inquiry. Most of the graver pieces, w^hich have been written 
out, are arranged in metres of sixes, sevens, and eights. The lighter 
chants are in threes or fours, and consist of iambics and trochees irregu- 
larly. Those who have translated hymns into the various languages, 
have followed the English metres, not always without the necessity of elis- 
ion, or employing constrained or crarapt modes of expression, A worsen 
system could not have been adopted to show Indian sentiment The mu- 
sic in all these cases has been like fetters to the free, wild thoughts of the 
native singer. As a general criticism upon these translations, it may be 
remarked that they are often far from being literal, and often omit parts 
of the original. On the other hand, by throwing away adjectives, in a great . 
degree, and dropping all incidental or side thoughts, and confining the 
Indian to the leading thought or sentiment, they are, sometimes, rendered 
more simple, appropriate, and effeptive. Finally, whatever cultivated 
minds among the Indians, or their descendants may have done, it is quite 
evident to me, from the attention I Unre been aMe ta give the subject, 
that the native compositions were without metre. The natives appear to 
have sung a sufficient number of ByUables to comply with the air, and 
effected the necessary pauses^ for sense or Boutid^ by either slurring over, 
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and thus shortening, or by throwing in floating particles of the language, 
to eke out the quantity, taken either from the chorus, or from the general 
auxiliary forms of the vocabulary. 

Rhyme is permitted by the similarity of the sounds from which the yo- 
eabulary is formed, but the structure of the language does not appear t0 
admit of its being successfully developed in this manner. Its forms are 
too cumbrous for regularly recurring expressions, subjected at once to the 
laws of metre and rhyma The instances of rh3rme that have been ob- 
served in the native songs are few, and appear to be the result of the for- 
tuitous positions of words, rather than of art. The following juv^iib 
see-saw is one of the most perfect specimens noticed, being exact in both 
particulars : 

Ne osh im aun 
Ne way be naun. 

These are expressions uttered on sliding a carved stick dovm snow 
banks, or over a glazed surface of ice, in the appropriate season ; and thef 
may be rendered with nearly literal exactness, thus: 

. My sliding stick 
1 send quick — quick. 

Not less accurate in the rhyme, but at lines of six and eight feet, which 
might perhaps be exhibited unbroken, is the following couplet of a war 
song: 

Au ^it she Mo^ e t6g 

Ne mud wa wa wau we ne g(fg. 

The Spirit on high, ' 

Repeats my warlike name. 

In the translation of hymns, made during the modern period of mis- 
sionary effort, there has been no gen end attempt to secure rhyme ; and as 
these translations are generally due to educated natives, under the inspec- 
tion and with the critical aid of the missionary, they have evinced a true 
conception of the genius of the language, by the omission of this acci- 
dent Eliot, who translated the psalms of David into the Massachusetts 
language, which were first printed in 1661, appears to have deemed it im- 
portant enough to aim at its attainment : but an examination of the work, 
now before us, gives but little encouragement to others to follow his ex- 
ample, at least while the languages remain in their present rude and un- 
cultivated state. The following is the XXIII Psalm from this version : 

1. Mar teag nukquenaabikoo 
shepse nanaauk Gk)d» 
NoBaepsinwahik ashkoshqoi 
> c nnttuNik ohtopagod . : , - 
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2. Nagfttn niikketMhog k<mnoh 

wutomohkiAuh wonk 
Nutumoottnak ut flampoi may 
newutch oowesnonk. 

3. Wutonkauhtamut pomushiion 

muppooonk oonanhkoe 
Woskehettnofik mo nukitueh tamoo 
newutch koowetomah: 

4. Kuppogkomfunk kutanwohoa .<^ 

nish nooneaeliikqaog 
Koonochoo Uaii anquabk^ttit 
wame. nummatwamog 

5. KuaBQ^aequQum ani^rahkiik 

wisetqmimxiee naahpea > - 

Wonk w(H God nttotaUamwaiteli 
po0kpooet«ipoh3 iiaa 

6. QOniyeuonk monaneteonk 

nutasukkonkqunash 
Tohsohke pomantam wekit God 
michem nuttain pish •. 

This a^ears lo haTe been Toaderad from the vdision of the padma i^ 
fended to an okL edition of King James' Bible of 161 1, and not from the 
veraificacion of Watta. By comparing it with this, as exhibited below, 
•Iheije will be found the same metre, eights ami sixes, the same syliabical 
quantity, (if the notation be lightly eonceiTed,) and the same coineideiice 
«f xhyme at the second and founh linesof each verse; although it re- 
quired an additional verae^to express the entire psalm, k coukL therefore 
/be sung to the ordipary tunes in use in Eliot's time, and, taken in con- 
Ae^tion with his entire version, including the Old and New Testament, 
evinces a degree of patient assiduity on the part of that eminent mission- 
Ay) which is truly astonishing : 

The Lord ts my shepherd, PH not want ; 
2. He makes me down to lie * 

' In |)astures green : he leadeth me 

the quiet waters by. ./ 

3. My soul he doth retire i^x^ 
and ine.to walk doth Qu^ce . 
Within the- path^ of righteo«^RMMS 
E'en ibr his 0WJ9I oaipe^s si|](P. 

Woi employed th6fignrsB,SBt lnnfaontaHj, to etpnm a peealiar sonnd; 
l(praMlltife.EMiliAal|li^^lBlto<o^ ' ^ 
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4. Yea, though I walk in. de^'u dcffk imle^ 

yet will I fear none ill ; 
For thou ar^ with me and thy rod 
and staff me comlbrt fltilL 

5. My table thou hast farniahed 

in presence of my foes y 
My head thoa dost with oil annoiiit, 
and my cup overflows. 

.^' 6. Goodness and nieroy all my life 

shall surely foUow me ; 
And in Qod's house foreTermore ' 
my dwelling place shall be. 

The harmony of numbers has always detmctod from the plain sensBi 
and the piety of thought, of the scriptures, which is the probable cause of 
so many Mures on the subject In the instance of this Psalm, it will be 
observed, by a comparison, that Watts, who has $o generally succeededy 
does not come up, in any respect, to the full literal meaning of the origi* 
nal, which is well preserved, with the requisite harmony, in the old vei^ 
sion. 

There is one species of oral composition existing among all the tribei^ 
which, from its peculiarities, deserves to be separately mentioned I al- 
lude to th9 hieratic chants, choruses and incantations of thek prc^essed 
prophets, medicine men and jugglers— constituting, as these men do, a AH^ 
tinct order m Indian society, who are entitled by thenr supposed ai^iB, wir 
dom or sanctity, to exercise the offices of a priesthood. Afiectiftg my*- 
tei^ in the discharge of their functions, their songs and diDrases at • 
couched in language which is studiously obeeure, oAentknes eabldistic^ 
and generally not well understood by any but j;)rofessed initiates^ 

Nothing, however, in this department of my inquiries, has opened a 
more pleasing view of society, exposed to the bitter vicissitudes of Indian 
life, than the little domestic chants of mothers, and the poetic see-saws of 
children, of which specimens are furnished. These show the universal- 
ity of the sentiments of natural affection, and supply another proof, were 
any wanting, ta demonstrate that it is only ignorance, indolence and pov- 
erty, that sink the human character, and create the leading distinctkms 
among the races of men. Were these affections cultivated, and chfldren 
early taught the principles of virtue and rectitude, and the maxims of in- 
dustry, order and cleanliness, there is no doubt that the mass of Indian 
^iety would be meliorated in a comparatively short period ; and by a 
continuance of efforts soon exalted from that state of degradation, of 
which the want of letters aud religion Yekve been th^ principal causes. 
, , In ^pre^nting the^e qiiocimens of sonfi, gaibiexiti aipong the recesses 
^f the forest, it is hoped it will B9tUo«eriodktd,lv^Mikd«f I ^hoitlM^ 
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are submitted as foeis or maierials^ in the mental eondklan of the tribes, 
and not as evidences of attainment in the arts of metre and melody, which 
will bear to be admitted or even criticised by the side of the refined poetry 
of civilized nations. And above all, not as efforts to turn Indian senti- 
ments to account, in original composition. No such idea is entertained. 
If materials be supplied from which some judgment may^ formed of the 
actual state of these songs and rude oral compositions, or improvisations, 
the extent of the object will have been attained. But even here, there is 
less, with the exception of a single department, i. e. versification and com . 
position by cultivated natives, thfm it was hoped to furnish. And this 
little, has been the result of a species of labour, in the collection, quite dis- 
proportionate to the resuh. It is hoped at least, that it may indicate the 
mode in which such collections may be made, among the tribes, and be- 
come the means of eliciting materials more worthy of attention. 

This much seemed necessary to be said in introducing the following 
specimens, that there might not i^pp^ar, to thA reader, to be an undue esti- 
mate placed on the literaury value of these cootrlbations, and translations, 
while the main object is, to exhibit them in the series, as illustrations of 
the mei^ peculiarities of the tribes. To dismiss them, however, with a 
bore, frigid word for word translation, such as is required for the pur- 
poses of philological comparison, would by no means do justice to them, 
nor convey, in any tolerable degree, the actual sentiments in the minds of 
the Indians. That the opposite-error might not, at the same time, be run 
into, and the reader be deprived altogether of this means of comparisoa, 
a number of the pieces are left with literal prose translations, word for 
word 38 near as the two languagtss will permit Others exhibit both a 
literal, and a vsersified translation. 



All the North American Indians know that thera is a Grod ,* but their 
priests teach them that the devil is a God, and as he is believed to be very 
malignant, it is the great object of their ceremonies and sacrifices, to 
appease him. ^ 

The Indians formerly worshipped the Sun, as the symbol of divine 
intelligence. 

Fire is an unexplained mystery to the Indian ; he regards it as a con- 
necting link between the natural and spiritual world. His traditionary 
lore denotes this. 

Zoroaster says : " When you behold secret fire, without form, shining 
flashingly through the depths of the whole world — ^hear the voice of 
file." One might suppose this t^ have been uttered by a North Ameri- 
can Indian. ^ 



CHANT TO THE FIRE-FLY. 

In the hot summer evenings, the children of the Chippewa Aigon- 
quins, along the shores of the upper lakes, and in the northern latitudes^ 
frequently assemble before their parents' lodges, and amuse themselves by 
little chants of various kinds, with shouts and wild dancing. Attracted 
by such shouts of merriment and gambols, I walked out one evening; to 
a green lawn skirting the edge of the St. Mary's river, with the fall in 
full view, to get hold of the meaning of some of these chants. The air 
and the plain were literally sparkling with the phosphorescent light of the 
fire-fly. By dint of attention, repeated on one or two occasions, the fol- . 
lowing succession of words was caught. They were addressed to dm 
insect : 

Wau wau tay see f 

Wau wau tay see ! 

E mow e shin 

Tshe bwau ne baun-e wee f •' ^ 

Beeghaon — ^be eghaitn — ewee t 

Wa Wau tay see I a<, 5 f 

Wa wau tay see ! 

Was sa koon ain je gun 

Was sa koon ain je gun. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Flitdng-white-fire^insect I waving-white-fire-bug ! give me light before 
I go to bed ! give me light before I go to sleep. Come, little dancing *- 
white-fire-bug ! Come Me flitting-white-fire-beast ! Light me with yovr 
bright white-flame-ins^ument — ^your little candle t- 

Metre there was none, at least, of a regular character : they were the 
wild improvisations of children in a merry mood. 

* In giving the particle wa, the various meanings of " flitting," " waving," and 
" dancing," the Indian idiom is fuUy preserved.; The final partiSe se^, in the tenn 
wa wa tai see, is from the generic root asee, meaning a living creature, or created formj, 
not man. By prefixing Ahw to the root, we have Sie whole class of quadrupeds, and 
by pen, the whole class of burds, &c The Odjibwa Algonquin term for a candle, was 
sa koon ain je gun, is literally rendered from its elements — " bright — ^white — ^flamed — 
instrument" It is by th» very concrete character of these compounds that so much 
meaning results from a few words, and so considerable a latitude in translation is given 
to Indian Vords generally. 

[t Fire-fly, fire-fly .' bright little thing, 

Light me to bed, and my song I will smg. 

Give me your light, as you fly o'er my head. 

That I may merrily go to my bed. 4 

Give me your light o'er the grass as you creep. 

That I may joyfully go to my sleep. 

Come little fire-fly — come little beast — 

Come ! and I'll make you to-morrow a feacrt. 

Come little candle that flies as I sing, 

Bright little fairy-bag*-night'8 little king ; 

Come, and 1*11 dance as yon guide mp along. 

Come, ahd I*U pay you, my bug, with a song.] 
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SCHOOLCRAFTS AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA, OR ETHNOLOGICAL 
GAZETTEER Ot THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT, NORTH AND SOUTH, COMPRISING THEIR HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NOMENCLATURE, FROM THE DISCOVERY IN 
1492, TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A FR08PBCTUS foT chis work was issued in 1842. While the title is 
slightly modified, the design and plan of its execution have not been 
esientially changed. The principal object aimed at, under the general 
idea of the history and geography of the Aboriginal Race, is to furnish a 
general and standard reference-book, or short encyclopaedia of topics rela- 
tive to the entire race, alphabetically arranged. By the insertion of the 
name of each family of tribes, nation, sub-tribe, or important clan, the 
occasion wiU be presented of noticing the leading or characteristic events, 
in their history, numbers, govemitient, religimi, languages, arts or distinc- 
tive character. 

Where the scene or era of their expansion, growth and decay has 
been so extensive, embracing as it does, the widest bounds and ranotest 
periods, their antiquities have also called for a passing notice. Nor could 
aoiy thing like a satisfactory accomplishment of the plan be eflfected, 
without succinct notices of the lives and achievements of their principal 
chiefs, rulers, and leading personages. 

Language is an important means of denoting the intricate thread of 
history in savage nations. Mr. Pritchard considers it more important than 
jdiysiological structure and peculiarities. It is, at l^st, found ollen to 
reveal ethnological affinities, where both the physical type, and the light 
of tradition, afford but little aid. The words and names of a people, are 
so many clues to their thoughts and intellectual structure ; this branch of 
tke subject, indeed, formed the original germ of the present plan, which 
^ms at first simply geographical, and has been rather expanded and buiit 
upon, than, if we may so say, supplied the garniture of the edifice. In a 
class of transpositive languages, which are very rich in their combinations, 
and modes of concentrated description, it must needs happen, that the names 
of places woaU <^en recall both associations and descriptions of deep 
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interest in contemplating the fate and fortunes of this unfortunate race. 
Without intruding upon the reader disquisitions which would be out of 
place, no opportunity has been omitted, from the cpnsideration of their 
names, to throw around the sites of their foriner or present residence, this 
species of interest. 

But half the work would have been done, it is conceived, to have con-*' 
iined the work to North America ; and it must necessarily have lost, by 
such a limitation, more than half its interest We are just beginning in 
truth to comprehend the true character and bearing of that unique type of 
civilization which ejdsted in Mexico, Peru, and Yucatan. The rude hand 
with which these embryo kingdoms of the native race were overturned, 
in consequence of their horrid idolatries, necessarily led to the destructioa 
of much of their monumental, and so far as their picture writing reached, 
some of their historical materials, of both of which, we now feel the 
want. It is some relief, to know, as the researches of Mr. Gallatin^ 
which are now in progress, demonstrate, that by far the greatest amount 
ci the ancient Mexican picture writings, as they are embrajced in Ihe 
elaborate work of Lord Kingsboroiigh, relate to their mythology and 
superstitions, and are of no historical value whatever. And if the poitiom 
destroyed in the Mexican and Peruvian conquests, were as liberally inter- 
spersed with simikr evidences of their wild polytheism, shocking man^ 
ners, and degraded worship, neither chronology nor history have so much 
to lament. 

The early, strong and continued exertions which were ntade by t]u» 
conquerors to replace this system of gross superstition and idolatry^ by 
the Romish ritual, filled Mexico and South America with missions 
of the Catholic Church, which were generally under the charge of zealous^ 
and sometimes of learned and liberal-spirited superintendants, who haw 
accumulated &ct6 respecting the character and former condition of the 
race. These missions, which were generally spread parallel to the mm 
coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific, reaching inland along the banks of the 
great rivers and plains, have confessedly done much to ameliorate the 
manners and condition of the native race, to foster a spirit of industry, ami 
to enlighten their minds. Still, it is scarcely known, that numerous and 
powerful tribes, stretching through wide districts of the Andes and the. 
Cordilleras, never submitted to the conqueror, ^md yet exist in their origi- 
nal state of barbarian. 

In this department of inquiry, the geographical and historical wwrk of ^ 
De Alcedo, which, so far as the Spanish and Portuguese missions are 
concerned, is both elaborate and complete in its details, haa been taken a» 
a basis. No one can write of South America and its native tribes, without 
reference to Humboldt Other standard writers have been consulted^ to 
give this part of the work as much value as possible, not exceptSbg tl^ 
kUest voyages and travds. The design has been, without aiming at to» 



limeh, to Gomi^reai a body ef leading aii»d ckamdefistie lacto, in the ehoftesl 
practicable compass, which should, at the same time, present an ethnologi* 
cal view ei the vitrions families and groups (^ the race. 

In each department of inquiry, which admitted of it, the Mithor has 
availed himself of such sources and opportunities of personal obserratkn 
and experience, as his long residence in the Indian territories, and his 
study of the Indian history have ajSbrted. And he is not without the hope, 
that his inquiries and researches on this head may be found to be such aft 
to merit approval. 



A. 

As, often pronounced with the sound of we, before il,^— « particle wlueh^ 
m geogfraf^cal names, in the family of the Algonquin dialects, denoiii» 
light, or the east It is also the radix of the verb wab, to see, as well as of 
the derii^tives, a-ab, an eye-ball, and waKishka, a white substance, &c., 
-«4deas which either in their origin or application, are closely allied. 

Abagaris, a settlement of Indians in the Portuguese possessions of the 
province of Amazon. These people derive their name from a lake, upon 
which they reside. It is. a peculiarity of this lake, that it has its outlet 
into the river^ Madiera which, after flowing out of the province turns about 
and again enters it, fbrBiing, in this involution, the large and fertile island 
of Topanambes. This tribe ia under the instruction of the Carmelites 
They retain many of their early peculiarities of manners and modes of 
of life. They subsist by the cultivation of maize, and by taking fish in the 
waters of the Abacaris ; or Abacactes in addition to these mean% they 
rely upon tropical fruits. The latest notices of them come down to 1789. 
But little is known of their numbers, or present condition. 

Abacbes, or Apaches, an erratic tribe of Indians, who infest the prairies 
of western Texas and New Mexico. They are supposed by some, to con- 
sist of not less than 15,000 souls. They are divided into petty band^ 
known under various names. They are the most vagrant of all the wild 
hunter tribes of the general area denoted. They do not live in fixed abodes^ 
but shift about in search of game or plunder, and are deemed a pest ij 
^he Santa Fe traders. They raise nothing and manufaoture nothing. 
' Those of them who are east of the Rio del Norte, subsist on the baked 
root of the mauguey, and a similar plant called Mezcal, and hence they 
are called Mezcaleros. 

. Another divjskin of them, and by far the greatest, rove west of that 
stream, where they are called Coyoteros, from their habit of eating the 
Qoyote, or prairie wolf. They extend west into California and Sonora. 
They bear a had character wherever ti^ey are known. If on the outskirtt 
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of the ranchos and haeiendaSy they steal ciUtle and sheep. If oft the wide 
and destitute plains which they trarerse, they thieve and murder. Some- 
times they are pursued and punished ; more frequently, they escape. The 
Mexican authorities keep some sort of terms with them by treaties, which 
the vagrants, however, break and disregard, whenever they are excited by 
hunger, or the lust of plunder. For Indians bearing the name, formerly 
from the U. States, see Apaches. 

Araco, one of the Bahama islandp. The native inhabitants of this, and 
the adjacent groupes of islands, were, early after the discovery, transported 
to the main, to work in the mines. In 1788 this island, known to nautical 
men as the locality of the Hole in the Wall, had a population of 50 whites, 
and 200 Africans. 

Abacooche, or Coosa, a stream rising in Georgia. It flows into 
Alabama, and alter uniting with the Tallapoosa, a few miles below We- 
tuOBpka it forms the Alabama river. The word is, aj^uurently, derived 
iiom OscoochO) one of ihe ibor bands into which the Muscogees, were 
anciently divided. 

Abanakee, or Eastlanders, a distinct people, consisting of a plurality 
of tribes, who formerly occupied the extreme north eastern part of the 
United States. The word is variously written by early writers. See 
Abenakies, Abernaquis, Wabunakies. 

Abancat, the capital of a province of the same name 20 leagues from 
Cuzco, in Peru. It is memorable for the victories gained in the vicinity, 
by the king's troops in 1^42 and 1548 against Gonzalo Pizarra It Hee 
in a rich and spacious valley, which was inhabited by the subjects of the 
Inca, on the conquest. 

Abasca, or Rabasca, a popular corruption, in the northwest, of Atha- 
basca, which see. 

Abanes, an unreclaimed nation of Indians, living in the plains of St 
Juan, to the north of the Orinoco, in New Grenada. They are of a docile 
character, and good disposkion, lending a ready ear to instruction, but 
have not embraced the Catholic religion. They inhabit the wooded 
shores of the river, and shelter themeelves from the effects of a tropical sun, 
in the open plains, by erecting their habitations in the small copse-wood. 
They are bounded towarijb the west, by the Andaquies and Caberras, and 
east by the Salivas. 

Abangoui, a large settlement of the Guarani nation of Indians, on the 
shores of the river Taquani, in Paraguay. This stream and its inhabi- 
tants were discovered by A. Numez, in 1541.. 

ABEcoocm, see Abacooche. 

Abeicas, an ancient name for a tribe of Indians, in the present erea of 
the United States, who are placed in the earlier geographies, sotUh of the 
Alabamas and toest of the Cherokees. They dwelt at a distance from the 
large rivers, yet were loeated in the districts of the cane, out of the hard 



8«hita^ce of which tbey made a kind of knile, capable of answering the 
principal purposes of this instnuoent. They were at enmity with the Iro- 
qttois« 

Abenakebs, a nation formerly inhaluting a large part of the territorial 
area of the states of New Hampshire and Maine. There were several 
tribes, of this nation the principal of which were the Pcnobscots, the Nor- 
redgewocks, and die.Ameriscoggins. They were at perpetual hostilities 
with the New England colo^iists. They had received missionaries, at an 
early day, from the French in Canada, and acted in close concert with 
the hostile Indians from that quarter. Jtt length in 1724, the government 
oi Massachussetts organized an effective ejcpedition against them, which 
ascended the Kennebec, attacked the chief town of the Norredgewocks, and 
killed a large number of their bravest warriors. Among the slain, was 
found their missionary Sebastian Basle, who had taken up arms in their, 
defence. There was found, among his papers, a copious vocabulary of 
the language, which has recently been published under the supervision of 
Mr. Pickering. In the year 1754, all the Abenakies, except the Penob- 
scots, removed into Canada. This nation had directed their attention, al- 
most exclusively, to hunting. At the mouth of the Kennebec they absolute* 
ly planted nothing. Their lauguage, as observed by Mr. Gallatin, has 
string affinities with those of the Etchemins, and of the Micmacs, of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; there are fewer resemblances in its vocabu- 
lary to the dialects south of them. This nation appears to have been 
called Tarrenteens, by the New England Indians. Their generic name 
for themselres, if they had one, is unknown. The term Abenakie, is one 
manifestly imposed by Algonquin tribes living west and south of them. 
It is derived fr<Hn wabanung, the east^ or a place of light, and akee, land. 

AsEXis, a name applied, so late as 1750, to a band of the Muscogees, 
living on the river Tombigbee, within the present area of Alabama. 

Abebnaqois, a settlement of the expatriated Abenakies of New Eng- 
land, in Lower Canada. They subsi^ themselves at this time in a great 
measure by agriculturis, and manifest a disposition to improve. From a 
report made in 1839 by the American Board of Foreign missions of Bos- 
ton who employ a missionary and teacher among them, sixty persons 
attend Protestant worship, of which number, 24 are church members. 
Twenty pf the youth attend a daily school 

Abioikas, an Indian mission formerly under the charge of the order 
of Jesuits, in the goyemmental department of Cluito. It is situated on the 
river Curasari, 30 leagues from its mouth| and 240 firom Quito. It was 
f(^nded in 1665 by father Lorenzo Lucero. 
. AbinoaS) or Wabdvoas, a name for a band, or sub-tribe of the Rivef 
Indians, of the Mohegan, or Mohekinder stock, who formerly inhafaitBd 
the present area of Dutchess county, N. Y., and some adjacent parts of the 
eastern shores of the Hudson, above the Highlands. 
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ABit»oNES, an unreclaimed nation of Indians, who inhabit the sotiAi 
shores of the river Bermejo, in the province of Tucuman, Buenos Ayres: 
This nation is said, perhaps vaguely, to have formerly numbered 100,000 
souls, but was, at the Jast accounts, about A.D. 1800, much reduced. 
They present some peculiar traits, living as nearly in a state of nature as 
possible. The men go entirely naked, subsisting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and jpassing much of their time in idleness or war. The wo- 
men wear little ornamented skins called queyaspi. Physically, the people 
are well formed, of a lofty stature and bearing, robust and good featured. 
They paint their bodies profusely, and take great pains to inspire hardi- 
hood. For this purpose they cut and scarify themselves from childhood ; 
they esteem tigerV fiesh one of the greatest dainties, believing its proper- 
ties to infuse strength and valor. In war they are most cruel, sticking 
their captives on the top of high poles, where, exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun, they are left to die the most h(Xrrid deatL 

They have no knowledge of Grod, of hws, or of p6licy, yet they believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and in t, land of future blii^s, where dancings 
and diversions shall prevail. Widows observe celibacy for a year, during 
which time they abstain from fish. The females occupy themselves in 
sewing hides, or spinning rude fabrics. When the men are intoxicated-—^ 
a prevalent vice— they conceal their husbands^ knives to prevent assassi- 
nations. They rear but two or tlnee children, killing ail above this 
number. 

Abisca, an extensive mountainous territory of Peru, lying between the 
Yetau and Amoramago rivers, east of the Andes, noted from the earliest 
times, for the number of barbarous nations who occupy it. It is a wiM 
and picturesque region, abounding in forelsts, lakes and streams, and af- 
fording facilities for the chase, and means of retreat from civilization, so 
congenial to savage tribes. An attem|yt to subjugate th^e fierce tribes 
made by Pedro de Andia in 1538, failed. The same result had attended 
the efiforts of the emperor Yupanqui. 

ABrrANis, a mountain in the province 6f Lipas, in Peru. In the Quet- 
chuan tongue, it signifies the ore of gold, from a nline of this metal, whicb 
is now nearly abandoned. 

Abittibi, the name of one of the tributaries of Moose River^ ef Jam^' 
Bay, Canada. Also a small lake in Canada West, near the settlement of 
Frederick, in north latitude 48^, 36' and west longitude 82^ : also, a take 
itortk of lake Nepissing, in the direction to Moose Fort It is a term, ap^ 
jiarently derived from nibee, water, and wab, light 

AsmGAS, a fierce and warlike nation of Indians, in 'the province of 
Tarma in Peru, of the original Gtuetche stock. They are situated 60 
leagues to the east of the Andes. They are barbarians, roving from place 
to place, without habits of industry, and delighting in war. They are 
numerous, as well as warlike; but like aU the non-agriculturtd tribes of 
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the r^on, they are o&eai in want and wretchedness. They are hounded 
on the south by their enemies the Ipilcos. 

Abo, Abouor Michabo, or the Qreat Hare, a personage rather of mytholo- 
gical, than historical note, in the traditions of the Lake Algonquip tribes. 
It is not clear, although probable, that he is to be regarded as identical 
with Manabosho, or Nanabosho. 

Abojeeg, a celebrated war and hereditary chief of the Chippewa nation, 
who flourished during the last century ; more commonly written Wabo* 
jeeg, which see. 

Abbahasi, a chief of the Mohawks, who, after the &11 of king Hendrick, 
iM) called, ^t the battle of lake George, In 1755, between the English and 
French armies, became the ruling chief of that nation. He was thq 
younger brother of Hendrick, and lived at the lower Mohawk Castlp. 
He was of small stature, but shrewd and active, and a fluent speaker. 
Nun^bers pf his speeches are p^reserred, which he ddiivered^ as the ruling 
chief of his tribe^ in various councils^ during the stormy era of 1775, 
which eventuated in the American revolution. In the events of that era, 
his i)ame soon disappears : as he was then a man of advanced years, he 
probably died at his villag& It is not known that he excelled in war, and, 
at all events, he was succeeded, about this time, in fame and authority, by 
a new man in the chieftainship, who rose in the person of Thyendanegea, 
better known as Joseph Brant. Abraham, or little Abraham, as he was 
generally called, appears from his speeches and policy, to have thorough- 
ly adopted the sentiments aipd policy of Sir William Johnson, of whom, 
with his tribe generally, he was the friend and admirer. He was, as his 
speeches disclose, pacific in his views, cautious in policy, and not in- 
clined, it would seem, to rush headlong into the great contest, which was 
then brewing, and into which, his popular successor. Brant, went heart 
and hand. . With less fame than his elder brother Hendrick, and with no 
warlike reputation, yet without imputation upon his name, in any way, he 
deserves to be remembered as a civilian and chieilain, who bore a respect- 
able rank ; as one of a proud, high spirited, and ihiportant triba Little 
Abraham was present at the last and final council of the Mohawks, with 
the American Commissioners, at Albany, in September 1775, and spoke for 
them on this occasion — ^which is believed to have been the last peaceable 
meeting between the Americans and the Molmwk tribe^ prior to the was. 



{Noix — ^AccendB are placed orer all words of North Americaa oiigiiif whmi Imoini 
yoweb preceding a ooosonant, or placed between two consonantB, are generally abflrt : 
following a consonant, or ending a syllable or word, they are generally long. Diphthoofp 
are need with their ordinary powers] 

Absecon. a beach of the sea coast of New Jersey, sixteen miles south- 
west of Little Egg Harbor. The word is a derivative from Wabisee, a 
Swan, and Ong, a Place. 

Absoroka, a name for the Minnetaree tribe of Indians on the rivet Mis- 
souri. They are pfailologically of the Dacotah &mily. See Minnetaree. 

Abucees, a mission of the Sucumbias Indians, in the province of Cluixos, 
Ctuito, which was founded by the order of Jesuits. It is situated on the 
shores of a small river, which enters the Putumago, in north latitude 0^ 
36' longitude 79^ 2' west. 

Aburra, a town, in a rich valley of the s^me name, in New Grenada, 
discovered in 1540, by Robledo. In its vicinity are found many huacas, 
or sepulchres of the Indians, in which great riches, such as gold ornaments, 
are found deposited. There are, in the vicinity, some streams of saline 
water, from which the Indians manufacture salt. 

Abwoin, or BwoiN, a name of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and other mod- 
em Algonquin tribes of the upper Lakes, for the Dacotah or Sioux na- 
tion. It is rendered plural in ug. The word is derived from abwai, a 
stick used to roast meat, and is said to have been given to this tribe, in re- 
proach from the ancient barbarities practised towards their prisoners taken 
captive in Avar. . For an account of this tribe, see Dacotah and Sioux. 

Abwoinac : Abwoina : Terms applied to the general area between the 
Mississippi and Missouri, lying north of the Bi Peter's, occupied by Sioux 
tribes. In the earlier attempts of Lord Selkirk, to plant a colony in parts 
of this region, the compound term Assinaboina, was, to some extent, but 
Unsuccessfully employed. The two former terms are derivatives from 
Abwoin, a Sioux, and akee, earth ; the latter has the prefix assin, (ossin,) 
a stone. 

AcAQUATo, a settlement of Indians in the district of Tandtars, in Peni| 
reduced in 1788, to fifteen families, who cultivated maize and vegetables. 

AoAMBARo, a aettlement of 490 £unilles of Indiana, and 80 of Musteoj 

838 
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6eIoBging to the order of St Franck, in the district of -ZdajB, in the 
province and Inshopric of Mechoacan, seven leagues S. of its capital. 

AcAJfiSTLABUAo, a sottkinent of 30 Indis^i fiantHeB in the district of Tas 
t9Y attached to the curacy of its (Sapital, from whence it is two leagues £. 
N. E. . 

AGSAMUcsETLAfr, a settlement of 60 timilies of Indians in the district of 
TexopilcD, and civil division of Zultepec They sell aagar and honey-^ 
the district also produces maize and vegetables^ It is 5 loagves N. of its 
head setdement. 

Aoajht&eo. The head aettiement of Tkpa, embracing 92 Indian ftu&i- 
lie% including another small settlement in^ts vieiaiiy, all oi whom main- 
tain themselves by tnanufacturing cotton stuffs. 

AcxFmLJOsoALA, a setdemest of 180 IndianfitmiHes, being the principal 
settlement of the district of Escateopan, and* civil district of Zaqaaepa. 

AcARi, a settlement in a beautiful and extensive valley of Camana, in 
Pern, noted for a l(Ay mountain coifed Sahvaeario, on the skirts of which' 
the native Indians had constructed two fortresses, prior to their sabjuga- 
tion by die Spanish. Tiiis mountain is composed a[ <^ misshape atones, 
and sand," and is reported, at certain times of the year to emit lend 
sounds, as if proceeding iiom pent np air, said it is thought lo havoj in 
consequence, attracted the supetstitious regard of the«neieAt Indmn inha^ 



AcATEFEc. There ^re five Indian settlements of this name, in SpanMi 
America. 

1. A setliemetit comprismg 860 Indian familieiB, of the order of %t. 
Francis, in the district of Thehiiaean. Forty of these families live on 
cultivated estate^ stretching a league in a spacious valley, four leagues S. 
S. W. of the capital. 

2. A settlement in the district of Chinantla, in the eivil jurisdiction of 
Cogam^oapan. It is sitnitted in a< pleasant plain, sarronaded by ijiree 
lo(ly moonfoms. The number of its inhabitants is reduced. The In- 
dians v^ho live On the Banks of a broad and rapid river, which intercepts 
the great fortd to* the city of Oxaca, and other jurisdictions, support 
themselves by ferrying over passetigers in their barks and eatioes. It 
is to leagues W. of its hdfiid'sef^ment. 

3. A setdefmentOf 1 00 Indian feMiiles, in the same kihgidotki', situated'he- 
tween two high ridges. • They nre annciced to ftfe euifecy of SAn 'Lorenm, 
two leagues off. • * ' 

' 4. A settlement of 39 iWdian ft mflies^ annexed- to, aiwfdistartt one league 
and a hi^ N. of the tetlrkcy of Tlacobtrla. It is in a hot valley, skirted by 
« river, which is made to irrigite the garderls and grcitinfe on its borders. 

6 A settSemcnt of 1% Indian ftmilies fti the wiiforate6[ Xicayiin of the 
sime kingdom. 

AOATEPEQtE, St. Francisco, Dt, a settlement ^ 140 Ihdiftti families te 
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the migroittld of St Andres ^e Ciiokla, situated haK a league S. of ita 
capital 

AgatulMj tixlooa^ona of Indians exist, under tlus name, in Mexioo. 

i. A settlement of 850 ^milies (^Indians in the aleaMia of this name, 
embracing some 20 Spaniards and Mustees, In the vicinity are some ex- 
cellent salt grounds: The climate is of a mild temperaHire, and the 
sorroanding cennbry is fertile, abounding in fruits, fl9wen5,and pulse, and 
is well watered. It is 65 leagues £. S< E. of Mexica 

2. A settlement of 180 Indian families in Xalapa of the same kingdom, 
(ttow republic.) It occupies a spot of clayey ground of a cold moist tem- 
perature, in consequence of which, and its being subject to N. winds, 
fruits, in this neighbourhood, do not ripen. Other branches of cultivn- 
tioh succeed from the abundance «f streams of water, and their feitili- 
zing efbcts on the soil This settlement has the dedicatory tkle of' St 
Andres. 

3. Sas Pxdbo, in the district of Makcalepec, and 4iiaMia of Nexapa. 
It oontains 80 Indian families, who trade in wool, and the fish called boho^ 
which am caoght, in large quantities, in a oonnderable met of th6 dio* 
trict 

i. ZiTfrALA. It consists of 198 Indian &milie% and is a league and a 
latf N. of its head settleiftent <tf this aasM. 

5. Sentepbo, a settlem^t 15 leagues N. E. of its capital The temper 
tatereiscoU. It has 42^ Indian familiea 

6. Atotonilco, in the akaldia maycr of Tulanzingo. It conluns 115 
In<San families, and has a conv^t of the idigious order of St Augxts- 
ti»e. It is 2 leagues N. of its 'head settlement. 

AoAixaiMziNGa, a settlement of 67 Indian fiunilies of Xicula of the al- 
cadia mayor of Nexapa, who employ themselves in the culture of coc^* 
Heal jdatfts. It lies in a plaini surrounded on all sides by mountains. 

AoiJOEB, a natiea of Indians in the province of Topia. They are re* 
piesented to have been converted to the catholic &ith by. the society of 
Jesuits in 1602. They are docile and of good diipositions and abilities. 
One of their ancient customs consisted of bending the heads of their dead 
^ thdr loiees; and in diis posture, puttmg then» in caves, or under a roek 
and at the same time, depositing a quanti^ of food for their supposed 
jentney in another state. They also exhibited a &rther coincidence with 
the cnstoms of the northern Indians, by placing a bow and arrows with 
the body of the dead warrior, for his ddence. Should an Indinn woman 
hapfien to die iq chUd-bed| they put the surviving, in&nt to deathi u hav- 
ing been the cause of its mother's decease. This tribe rebelled afainst the 
Spanish in 1612, under the influence of a native propheti but they were 
%nbdued by the governor of the province, Dpn Frai^cisco de Ordinok. 

AoAXETE, Santa Maria de, the head settlement of the district of TepcaQ% 
en the slope of the nsrraof Tlascak It consistaof 176 Mexican Indipuis, 



f Spanfflh hssS&^j and 10 Muatees and Miiiatoe^. In its vieinky tliere 

is a reservoir of liewn stone, to oafch- the waters of the . mountain^ which 

atethenee condacted to Tepcaea, three ieagaes N. N. W< 

' AcjocatmTLANy a curacy consisting of 406 Indian fiuniiies of the 

bishopric of La Peubla de los Angelos. ^ It is in the akcUdm of Tuianzingo^ 

Jyingr 4 leagues E. of ils capital. 

. AoATircA, the capital of a cinL divinen of New Spain, in the province 

of Ooazacoalco, embracing, in its population, 296i families of Indians, 30 

of Spaniards, and 70< of miked bloods. It lies a little ovier 100 leagues S. 

E. <rf M^acfco, in lat"17° 63' N. 

AcAzii«do, St. Juan de, a settlement of the distrkt of Tepcaea, consist- 
ing of 700 families of Indians^ 150 of Spankids, 104 of Mustees, and 
31 of Muktoey. It is situated in a plain of mild temperature,. well 
watered, and has a convent and fountain, and a numbet of ^' very ancidnr 
tNiiliiingS." 

Acc6oESiiws, a tribe of Indiaiks of erratic habits, of Texas, whose prin- 
cipal location was formerly on the west side of the Colorado, about 200 milea 
3; W. of Nacogdoches. At a remoter peisod they lived near the gulf of 
Mexico : they made great use of fish, and oysters. Authors represelnt the 
country dccupM, or traversed by thekn, as exceedingly fertile and beautiful, 
and abounding in deer -of the ^nest amd largest kind. Their language ik 
said to be peculiar to* themseiv^ ; they are expert in communicattBg ideas by 
the^st^m of signs.' About A. D. 1750 the Spanish had a mission among 
them, but removed it to Nttcogdoches. 

• AccoMAC, a coonty of Virginia, lying on the eastern shores (rf Chesa- 
j^k bay. This part of the sea! coast was inhabited by the Nantieokes, 
who have lefl their names in its geography. We have hot a partial vo- 
dabukry of this'tribe^ which is now extinct. It has strong analogies, 
ho^ever^ Ho other Alg^on^in dialects. Aco, inr these dklects, is a generic: 
term, to denote a goal, limit, or fixed boundary. Ahkee, in the Nanticoke,' 
is the term f6r;earth, or land. . Atik, is a term, in compound words/ of 
th^se dialects, denoting wood. Th« meaning of accomac, appears to be 
as far as the woods reach^ or, the boundary between meadow and wood- 
lands. 

AccoMACs^ oAe of tho sub tribes inhabiting the boundaries of ; Yii^inia 
on its discovery and first settlement. Mr. Jefferson states their numbers 
in 1607 at 80. In 1669, when the legislature of Virgrink directed a cen- 
sus of the Indian population, within her jurisdiction, th^re appears no no- 
tice of this tribe. They inhabited the area of Northampton county. They 
were Nantieokes — ^a; people whose remains . united themselves or at' 
least took shelter with the Lenapees, or Dekwares. 

AocoHANOcs, a divisiohor tribe of the Powhetanic Indians, numbenng 
40, in 1607. They Jived on the Accohanoc river, in eastern, Virgink^ 

16 
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AcooMBflTTAS^ 8 band^ or dinsionoC tlie:F&wt%ick»t iBfiana ]iibi1>iimj^ 
the tioitherly part ofrMasBMbusettft in 1674. (Gkx)kinj); ^ 

AcHAGUA, a nation of Indiana of New Grenada, dwciliiig in dke plaaas 
ef! Giatzanareand fileta, and in ^ woods- of the iiTor Ele.. Tiiej axe Dold 
and dexteraas hvnteis with the dart. and' speasv^uoid in. di^k conteBlScwitU 
their enemies, they poison their weapons. Tiffiy: axe fond oi hotsesj and 
Rtb their bodies with oil, to n»ke thdff hair abine. TJtey ^. naked 
eKcept a small: azeaam made of the fibres of the; aloe« Tbey anotBt. theis 
(AiUren with a bitumiinous cdntment at their birth, to :pr^eiit the;growfb 
of hair. The brows of females are also detprhned (^:haif, and iflmediatelj^ 
n^Ubed.with the juice of ;^^im», wltich rendens them bald eveat after. They 
dfirofft gende disptesitioa bat addicted Co intoiSGiltioB. The JiMNn^fbi^ 
merly reduced many of them Jto the Gatbolic faith, and foiSMd them intei 
settlements in 166 h 

AcHAFALATA, the principal western outlet of the Mississippi r^er. It i« 
atOK>etarwoid,meaiiiag> ''the hmg tiFes," Uora^uekaj riyet^JOiifaiafyay 
kng. (GaUatin.) 

AoBowAars^ a synonym &r ft bead ef Indiuis of <Nciw Frmoej now 
Ganada. Seer Aeou^. ^ 

AiufiEEkHBCBB, a remefee. nosdiern* iribmary ef the stream- called Bsot 
iker, which enters the M8si88ippi,:aoBtt few miles aboTUtt the faUa of fit*. 
Anthony, en: its 1^ banks. It ie a oompoimd phrase^ .fiiom Ateek^.a. 
ketde, and.aedbe^ aetream; U waa on the tnangin of thi^ stream, m ft) 
wide and spacious area, interspersed m6k beeflrerponde, that a detacho^mt: 
of Gen. Cassia explockig ptnrty ia July 1*820^ 'eneampedi ; and' the next 
raeniing diacovered an ItidaBn pictorial leitePi wtitteiirOi^ batk, deteUiag; 
the incidents ef the mardt. 

AoXEBjEo, or ^ Kettle chief, a leading Sauo chief who eswrciaed- hi» 
authovky in 183Q, at as important kidiain vilh^evaitttated on :the ligW 
banhs of the Mississippi,, at Dubuque's teinea 

AcBqoAJxmctaAj the name of a creek in Penxiqrlyania; it sig^ea jai 
the De^wsre or Lenapee laagaage^ asrgiven byHeelodwdidei^the brush*-? 
net i^ing creek. 

AcHwicK, a small stream in central Pennsylvania. It denotes in ;the. 
Delaware language^, acoording to Heekeweldor, barushyy or difficult to 
pass. 

AcoBAMBA, n settLement in the province of Angair^ep in Peru, near- 
whic^ are some moaumental remains of the ancient mce^.wiio: inhabited, 
the country prior to^ its conquest by the Spamah. They coasiety chiijifly, 
of a pyramid of stonee, and tl»e ruins of some well SGulptured atone ceucheeir 
or benches, now much injured by time. 

AcoLBEAN, San Augustin de, a setdement of 240 toiilies ef IndiaB»of 
Tezcoco in 'Meizieo. It. is situated in a pleasajai valley^ with a benigiv tem* 
perature, and has a convent of Augustine monks. 



. . Aefl^Kf^i a faU ia thjrn rei? Aiai^ris^ogi^ 
a» U 4^p9#^) 9,tesLf. ox plaee qf 9tpppiag. From aco^ a boi^ad or polot. 

AcoMULco, a village of 12 Indian families ia Zo^bicpo^aii) IjTew Spai^) 
.t«PQ 1««^S1»«8 W,.rf its ci^pWi 

. AcoNiCHT, jtke;wime of a 9ettl9iB.ent.of Indiai^s fotmeriy Uyioig on the 
rrirer Eno^ifi N<wUi Car<)lina; • .. 

, Jiqasiru^ &/l^ti(leiiiefitpf 15 lodian families, in the o^o^itftof Autlan, 
tihVif^i The^ employ th^epn^iQl^Q in, raislag. pfittle, making aagar and 
])pney, and QAaeting oil fiiointhe.ca^^ifrui^, . 

A^9|z, ft nametorji^eriy appU«d byjthe Frenfj^ to a hand of Indiawi 
ifk W^w: Frattjce. Believed toiha idc»itic9l ny^^A^k^ways. 

AuQTrAeKHUO, or ApquacwiPi^?, the Ladiant oan^of a.town. on the W. 
ilide of the Pataaic Titer,|<JiewTiJerwgr„tett imleaN.x^f Newark and if 
Srom Nftw York. Fr(wi.:«wst a. limit j,4IH«iarf^ a^jrefj. iC^4ar, and auk^ a 
«tnmp".of tiruok.affe tree*.' :,. >. 

. .Ac^iJiiro^^EBj 0ffUJiiitedJB^<3|pl9,tlie.verQ|w:jalar?^^i^^ 
for their confederacy. It appears, from their traditions, commui^iQated to the 
JBto 1^, iPyilaiis^!a Du^^h. tai^Qaiojckaiy of earlj$ date, that tbi$ ter^ had 
net beea in ml^ abpve 60 yeswr^ifpf ioy to jti^e £3F«li;^||l«ment of th^, country, : 
aiid' if*so( we hftvcf a l9t0 df^^itioi^B^i'f remote th^ .1^^ % ^e origin 
.of $hi^ oekbtfeited^itiiiea. :Pii^<^!thfs upay be. dpi^bti^^- C^ifu^.cbscpv^red 
dbe'St. IjawireiK?^ ij» I534)^drfc«n4 t^lW a^l^^s^^ 9^ Montreal; Verri- 
;i»ni,i»,sai4i^have!eptwdJthebii3^of Ne^ Yor^ ten y«ar« befor^. Hud- 
tea enlered die riireijIrv.l^M ;'^ foui^ded tl^e^year bjefor^. 

lFh» Klgtima land^ ^ttPlyfi^ftth 14 yearii l^pBX< It is more^ pjrol^ble 
,Aat:tfaA $Q ]feani shoi^Ld be tnkenfFomr the.period of the -easU^. attempts 
rf the Ff «»b !9et|leia€»i^ ^frieh, WQuld pl^t/oe^ the or^^ii^ of the. fionf<pderac^^ 

AcTOPAN, or OcTUPAN, a town and settlement of the Othopiies Iftdiai^, 
3dtuate423 leigu^'iNx-N; JE^.iof''¥e»i«o.^ ftsfpopttiatwii i? put by j^^edo 
k' 1787, at 3769 AmiHes The?!ie at^^ diyi4efl. into twa parties, separated 
byrtheebitnch.* :lt al^Qtiu^taias. dOfamilie^ of Spaniards, Musteej3,and 
MtilaSoes.: The'tenperatvire i^>nuld, but^hefround is infested with the 
cftctuav thomi^^aiid teaael^ w^Uoh leads the inhabitants to dey^te their atten- 
tion 10 the raisinig of skeep andi gQat».- In thi^ vicinity ^e foi;nd numbers 
iofthe singalar birdr^ called siensimiifi by the Mexican todia^. : , 

AcTU^AN^' a eattlfinient of SUH^ hvMim of liidjans in- the distarkt of Xoci- 
mileoy Me^eieo. ; . . . , . : , 

• " AbmPAN) a wttfem^^if. SIS' Ibdian families, ia ih& iUeakiia ffuf^or of 
Ztlitepec, afin^ed iD'tiie pnrac^ of Tcfmftflcaltep^c; They live by dress- 
ing hides fdr the iiiaikBt4-^ki ' ; ' . 

Aomti^A,' a^setdement of dd bidkn AmolieSj in the magjabraey. of Tlapa, 
Mexico. It is of a "hot and moist temperature, yielding graiO) and the 
-ifi^Mt^^ inedi^hndi jdiithf caHel ikioy in mb^cb! tbey.caj^y/On af tnid^ 
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'^ ' Acmo, a'don^iderable settlement of Spaniards, Miistees, Mulatoes, and 
Negroes, 30 leagues W. of Cinaqua, in the curacy of Tauricato, Mexlc6 ; 
embracing" 9 Indian familieis. ' ' * 

AcDLA, San Pedro de, an Indian settlement of 306 fg&nilies*, foiir 
leagues E. of Coi:amaloaj)an, its capital. It is feittidt^d on a high 'liiH, 
bounded by a large lake of the most salubrious waterj called 'Pcfc^^ by the 
natives. This lake has its outlet into the sea through the sahd banks of 
'Alvarado, and the lake iar skibject to overflow Jts'banksiin the winter season. 
AcuTiTLAN, an Indian settlement of 45^ families, in the diitrict of 
Tepuxiico, Mexico, v^ho trade in sugar;, honey, ttnd niaize-. It is 'five 
leagues N. E. of Zultepec, and a quarter of a leagUe from Aisariiu'ehitlai). 
'^ ActrTzio;' an Indian settlement' of Tiripitio, in the magistfticy of. Viilla- 
dolid, and bishopric of Mechoacftn,' Mexico.- It conlains' 186 Indian 
Tarnilies, and 1 i families of Spanl&rd^ and MiAitdeSi -Six^caltlvaitdd' estate^ 
in this district, producing wheat, maize, and other grairi^, ^mj^y ttx^L df 
this population, who abb devote part of tfieir kbour to the car^ ti- kirge 
and small cattle. ^ '* " ' '• '. f 

' AbxES, or Adaizc, d tribe of liidians, =#116 'fo'filaevly li^tf'ed^ forty miKb 
south west from Natchitoches,' ^A ^e iarecrof^ountry, whfohdowcbnsti- 
jtutes a jiart of the republic of Teaiae.' They w'eier located' Y)n a. lake, 
"which communicates with the braiieh Of 'H^hveppa^iiig^B^yofQ Pierre. 
This tribe appears to havJi^ live* at that spot; 'ftofe an eariy periods TTbeiir 
■faitiguage is stated to' be diffibiilt 'of.aicqdtsitioh, and ditfet^^ 
•others, in*flifeir vicinity.' T!ifey weirfe'tot^rifiliice'v^riththe anbidnt Natchei , 
and joined the French in their assauk Upon' Ihem In ITSiS: TH^ wefe 
"Intimate with the Caddoes, and spoke -^Aei^lknguage.' At tfeef fcifit dlites, 
'^1812) they were redufced to twenty meny'iirfth a disproportiimaie humbtir 
of women. The synonyms for this now extJ^df t^rbe arej' Afla^fes ; Adees; 
^Adaes; Adaize. .,;•...». 

y Adario, a celebrated bhieSf of the Wyandot ' nation, whd was at the 
height of his Usefulness and reputatioYij'aboiit 1090i' ' HeVais'able in the 
councils of his tribe, ishr^wd and'miy in his plans, and!' firni and courage- 
ous in their execution. 'Thd Wyandote^ oi* Hdroftsas they are caii^ by 
"the French, were then living at Michilimttchinac, to' which quarter they 
^had been driven by well knowA events in their history. >The 'feud be- 
tween them and theii* kindred, the Iroquois, still raged. They.reradn^ 
the fiftn '' tfllies of the French ; hot ihe^ t^e»e living, in a stetp of . exftatri- 
ation from their own country, and dependant on the friendship ahd cciiiv* 
tesy of the Algonqtiinft of the u|)per: lakes, among whom they bc^fi^nnd 
"ft refugi.' ^Adario, at this period/ ^fotind an ^opportunity of floakingbifO- 
self felt, and striking a blow for the eventual! iretnm Q£.hi»jf)fdi1oii.. ; ^.^h 
■' To Wj^^sAfttid'hJs^Aiioi}, ar/i^alhdlGQGfi to the hiltoiryrof the period 
f^e'ti«kc*»y. . ••'- ,..-. ^. •.;•,..-., -. v.. ' -i- -a* r- 'if, .-. M -.. \ \f: 
. In 166rjtliie'-£))|firifeh pfilh^ipiravitn^e df NelwsYMd«^ ls^<3JM^i.t9ij||t«il 



tKema^lyeai of .a recent alli^iico. between the tv^^a cvo^w, to attempt a .pcur- 
ticipatipniathe fai^ trade, of the upper Ifies, They peiJSijaijL^d tbe.iif- 
^qooi^tq ^t free a n.mnber pf Wyandot captives to guide them^throu^h tk^ 
lakes, and ppeaan iuterjc^ourse with their, people,. Owing; tp the higji 
price and ^arcity of goodS;. tMs pjan was favored by-^^^ip and his pej^- 
ple, and also by the Ottowas and Pottowattpinis,.but the .enterprise ^iifsd. 
Major McGregory, who led the party,! was intercepted by ^, large body 
of French from Mackinac, the whole party captured, and their goods wej;p 
distributed gratuitously to the Indiana The lake. Indians,, wio had, cq^ 
vertly countenanced this attempt, were thrown ^back entirely on ^he .Frencji 
,trade,.and subjected to suspicionfwhic^ inade them uneasy, in their coun- 
cils, and anxipus to do, aw^-y. with the suspicions enjt^rtained, of their, fid^- 
ity by ihe : French. To this end Adario marched; a party of 100 xao^ 
from Mackinac. against the. Iroquois. Stopping at fprt' Ca(jlarackui to gcf. 
sofoe intelligence which might,guide him, the compjfindaint informed hiip 
that the governor of Canada, Dengnvillei was^ in hopes of concluding^a 
peace with.the Five Nations, ai^ expected their ambassadors at Montreal i^ 
a few .da)'s. * He therefore advised the chief to retwya. • Did such a peace 
.tak^ place, Adario perc.eiycd that . it would lee^ve the Iroquois to push th^ 
war against his nation, which had already been -driven from the banks of 
the St. Ijawrence to lake Huron.. He dissembled his fears, however, be- 
fore the commandant, and left the fort, niot for the purpose, of returning 
home, bu^ to.w4ylay. the Iro<]|uois delegates, at a, portage op the river whec^ 
he knew they must pgiss.. He did not wait ovier four or ^\e days, when 
the deputies arrived, guarded by 40 young warriors, who were all sur- 
prised, and either killed or taken {prisoners, . His next object was to shift 
the blame of the act on the governor of Canada, by whom he told his pri- 
soners, he had been informed of their intention to pass this way, and he 
was thus prepaijed to lie in wait for them. They were much surprised at 
thi^; apparent act of perfidy^ infocining, him at the same time, that they 
were truly and indeed on a message gf peace. Adario affected to grow 
mad with rage against Denpnville, declaring that he would some time be 
revenged on him for.making him a tool, in com,mitting^ so torrid a treo^ 
chery. Then looking steadJastly on the prisoners,, among whom wa^ 
Dekanefora, the head chief of the Onondaga tribe, " Go,'^ said he, " my 
brothers^. I untie your 'bpnds, and send you home again, although orur 
nations be at war. The French governor hasmade nie commit^so black 
an action, that I shall never be easy after it, until the Five Nations have 
tak^n. full revenge." The ambassadors were so well persuaded qf the 
perfect truth of his declarations, that they replied in the most friendly 
terms, and said the way ;was; opened to th!^ij concluding a. pea,ce between 
their respective tribes, at any time. He then dismissed his prisoners, witji 
presents of arms, powder and ball, keepiijig but a^ single man (an adopted 
Shawnee) to supply the place of the only man he had lost in the engage- 
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famt -By one btiM isfhri he flras blew tip the fife of discard between the 
Fifench d:itd tbeir enertiies, at the momi^nt it was about' to eitpire, and laid 
^e foundation of a peace *with his own nation. Adatio delivered his 
slave to the French on reaching Mackinac, who, to feeep tip the old en- 
mity between the Wyandots and the Five Nations, ordered him to be shot. 
btt this Adario called up- an Iroqiibis prisoner who was a witness of this 
scene, and who had long been detained among them, and told him to es- 
tjape to his own country, and give an account of the cruelty of the 
'French, from whom it was not' in hiis power to savfe a prisoner he had 
'himself talcien. 

' This increased the irage of the Five Tf fftions to such a pitch, that when 
Mons. DcndnviHe sent a message to disown the act of Adario, they put no 
feith in it^ but burned for revenge. Not Was it long bfefore the iFrench 
ifelt the effects of their rage. On the 26th of July, 1 688, they landed with 
1^0 meii on the upper end bf the island of Montreal, and carried des- 
truction wherever they went. ' Hotises were burnt, jplantations sacked, and 
men, wortien and children massacred. Above a thousand of the French 
inhabitants were killed, knd twehty-dix carried away prisoners, most of 
whom w-ere humt ftlive. In Octbhe'r of the same year, they renewecl their 
Incursion, swieeping over the lower patt bf the Island as they had previ- 
ously done the upper. The consequence^ of these inroads were most diis- 
astrous to the French, who were" reduced to the lowest point of political 
despondency. They burnt their two vessels on Oadarackui lake, aiban- 
doned the fort, and returned to Montreal. The n^ws spread fet and wide 
among the. Indians of the upper lafes, Who, seeing; the fortunies of the ' 
French on the wane, made treaties will the Eriglish, and this opened the 
waiy for their ttierchandise ihto the lakes.--t(3olden.l 

• Such were the consequences of' & single enterprise, shrewdljr planned 
and vigorously executed. 'The fanie of its Author spread kbroad, and he 
Was eve'ry where regarded " as a tnkn oi" address, courage ^nd abilities: 
And it IS from this time, that the at^fcient feud between the Wyatidots 'and 
their kindred, the Five Nations, began to' cool. They settled bti the straits 
6f Detroit, where they^o long, and up to the close of the late(Walr(1814,) 
fexerdsed a Gommanding influence a'mongthe lake tribes, &s keepers of thje 
general council iSre of the nations. 

'•'La Hontan, in his Tna^els in N^ Pranfce, relates sortie Conversations 
with this; chief, on the' to'pic bf reh'gion, vrhich may be regsLtded, aSthost 
exclusiVelJr, as febulouiS. ' ' 

Adages, Ababs, and AdI^es, fdriris 9f orthography, occurring in Varibwi 
writers,' for tiieAdiiie indians,w'hich 'see: ' ,. ' ' '■ ': 

■ ADEQiTA^i'i^ra:, a; tributary of thfe'eastetn hedd waieh bf the river Sirs* 
^iiehanni ih NeW-lTork. The wotd is ltd<j[ubi6. ■ •- • ' ' 

' ApDEiisj'the iiuinber of this^ibe, i^ei^dtn^ oYi th6 Vi^eird df Jted'KirdK 
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in Lovinaaa, in 182S, is stated, ia an official repoit, from the wxur depart 
meat of that year, at twe«ty-<eFen, 

AD6i.Ba) a settleoieBt of Indians in the proviaee of Orinoco. They 
were of the Satifa nation. The setdemenl was destroyed by the Carite 
ip 1664. 

AniadNOACKSi the name of the Iroquois tribes for the Algonqii^ins. Tha 
consideration of their history and characteristics, as a iamily of tribes, will 
(je.takenup^ under the latter term* 

AniaoimA^PK MouNiAiMS, a name.bestowed, in the geological sunrey df 
iNew York, upon the tnountainsat ithe source of the Hudson BiTor. 

Abk, lirBA. See laba Wadik. 

AniKiMiKiS) or Cariboo Island ; aa island situacted in the north eastern 
part of lake Superior^ which is invested with no other importence than it 
derives from Indian mythology and superstition. It is small and has sel- 
dom been .visited. The Chip{)ewas believe that .this is one of the places 
of residenceof their local manitoes^ and that it was formerly inhabited by 
Michaboor Mimabo^. Early tmvellar^, who .notice this beli^ repre- 
sent its shorj^a. to be covered with golden sands, but thai these sands aia 
guarded by powerful spirits, who will not permit the treaswe lo be carried 
away. , Many ftneiful tales are told of its having been once attemjpted, 
when a huge spirit strode into the water, and reclaimed the afaimng trea* 
amre, This is Csirver's version, vrf^o, . however, cokifonnds it with another 
contiguous islandf Henry, who visited it in hia search after silver msnes^ 
in ^1765, says that the Indians told him that, their ancefllors had onea 
landed diere, being driven by Stress of weather, but had gseat difficulty 
in ^M^ping from the power of enotmous snakes. He calls it the Island 
of Yellow Sands. It abounded certainly with hawks in im day, ^one of 
yvkom WBS so bold :as to j^uck his cap &om his head, ile found nothing 
to reward his search but a number of Cariboos, which is the American 
seindeier, of which no lass than 13 were killed) dupang his stay of three 
dajFS. He r^resented it to be 12 miles in circumference, low, and covmed 
with ponds, and to be sixtymiles distant from the north shoje of the kke. 
He thinks it is perhaps the same island which the Fnench ciEtUed Isk di 
PanUhartraiM. 

Affagottla, a small village of Indians, of Loniaiana, who ware looated 
in 1783 near Point Coup4, on the Mississippi. 

Agages, a nation of Indians of the province of Paraguay. They ai« 
niunerous, variant, and of a lofty stature. Thfiy WQi^i in ancient times, 
roasters of the banks of the Paraguay, waging war agamst the Guavanies, 
and keeping the Spaniards at bay, but were at last subjugated in 154^ by 
Alvar JT^unez CJabeza dp Vacai gi^Fvacnor t)f the proviode. 

/Agasut^, an Iroquois chief, wh(i,.ba.ving:gone.on an embassy Afipeaoa 
about 1688, to Canada, the governor. Monsieur Coursel, being mHvp&t 
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rated against him, on account of bad faith and aViolation of a treaty, eai/sed 
him to be hanged in the presence of his countrymen. 

Agamentious, a mountain of considerable elevation, eight miles from 
York harbour, Maine," also, a river of the same vicinity, which derives 
its waters chiefly from the influx of Piscataqua bay. The termination 
of the name in u$, is foreign, and not in accordance with the Abenakie 
dialects of this coast 

Agamuntic, the name of a small lake, or pond, of Maine, which di» 
charges its waters through the west branch of the Chaudiere river. 

Agawams, a band of Indians of the Pokenoket, or Wampanoag type, 
who formerly lived at various periods, in part in Sandwich, in part in 
Ipswich, and in part in Springfield, Massachusets.* The word is written 
with some variety, in old authors, the chief of which, are, the addition of 
jinother g, and the change of the penultimate a to o. 

Agiocochook, a name of the Indians, for the White Mountains of New- 
Hampshire ; of which the penultimate ok, is the plural. This group is 
also called, according to President Allen, Waumbek — a word, which in ' 
some of the existing dialects of the Algonquin, is pronounced Waubik^ 
that is, White Rock. 

AoNALOs, a tribe of infidel Indians, inhabiting the mountains north of 
the river Apure, in New Grenada. ■ ' 

AoRiAS, a tribe of Indians, formerly very numerous, of the govern- 
ment of Santa Marta, to the north of the Cienegra Grande. They are, at 
present, considerably reduced. 

Agua de Cvlebra; San Francisco Xavier De La, ar^t^tM^cumof Indians 
' of the Capuchins, of the province of Venezuela. The vicinity produces, 
in abundance, cacao, yucao, and othAr vegetable productions. 

AGUACAGtA, an Indian mission, on a branch of the Oronoco, called 
Caroni* 

Aguacatlan, an Indian mission of Xala, in Mexico. In 1745, it 
contained 80 fariiilies of Indians, who cultivated maize and French beans! 

AGtTALULco, the capital of the jurisdiction of Izatlan, New Galicia, which 
m 1745, contained 100 Indian families. 

Aguanos, a settlement in the province of Mainas, Cluito, so called from 
flie Indians of whom it is composed. 

Aguarico, an Indian mission of the Jesuits, on the shores of the river 
Napo, of the province of Mdinas, Quito. 

Agdarinoua, an ancient and large settlement of Indians of the Taironas 
nation, in Santa Marta. 

Aotiausco, a settlement' of the district of Arantzan^ in the province of 
Mechoacan, which contains ^6 Indian families. They subsist by sowing^ 
•eed, catting wood, making saddle trees, and manufacturing vessels of fine 
earthen ware. 



' * AHAFOAtA, a lake of Florida, havingf its oiitldt through the Oclawaha 
river of the St. John's. 

AHASiMtrs, aii andent Indian name, for the present site of Jersey city, 
. Hudson county, New Jersey. 

Ahome, or Ahoma, a nation of Indiai^s, iivingf on the banks of the river 
Zaque, in the province of Ginaloa, of California. They are located four 
leagues from the gulf, in extensive and feilile plains, and are said ta be su- 
perior, by nature, to the other Indians of New Spain. Sonie of their 
customs denote this. They abhor poligamy, they hold virginity in the 
highest estimation. Unmarried girls, by way of distinction, wear a small 
shell suspended to their neck, until the day of their nuptials, when it is 
taken- off by the bridegroom. ' They wear woven icotton. They bewail 
their dead a year, at night and morning. They are gentle and faithful in 
their covenants and engagements, 

Ahouandate, a name for the tribe of the Wyandots, which is found on 
ancient maps 6f the Colonies. 

Ahuacatlan, the name of four separate settlements of Mexico, contain- 
ing, respectively, 51, 13, 450, and 160 faniilies of Indians. 

AifUAOAZALCA, Nueva Espdna. At this place, 56 families of Indiana 

live by raising rice and colton. It is in the district of San Luisdeia 

•Costa; • '. - ■ . • ; 

' Ahoacazinoo, in the district of Atengo, Nuev^ Esp^a, contains 46 

Indian faniiUes. 

Ahuaiican, of the saime province, hail 36 Indian families. 
'■ AHXTATfiLco, ib. Has 2S9 families, who cultivate wl^eat and raise cattle. 

ARtTATisiiPA, ib. Has 39 families. 

Ahuatepec, ib. Has 32 ^milies. 

Ahuazftla, ib. Has 36 families, who trade incAia,. a white medicinal 
earth, grain and earthen-ware. 

Ahwahawa, a tribe of Indians who \Vere found m 1805 to be located 
a few miles above the Mandans, on the south west banlcs of the Missouri. 
•They are bdieved to have been a' band of the Minaitares. They numbered 
at that date 200. They were at war with the Snake Indians. They claim 
to have oncfe been a part of the Crow nation. They professed to have been 
'iong residents of the spot occupied. The name has not been kept up^ 
and does hot appear in redent reports from that quarter. Their history 
is, probably, to be sought hk that of the Mandasis and the Minnetares. 

AiAHUALTEMPA, a Settlement of Chalipa, Meidco, e(»itaining 36 Indiaii 
&milies. 

AiAiiUALTJLco, ib. Two setfiements of this name^ contain, respectively, 
70 and 42 Indian families. f 

AuFANGo, ib. contains 100 Indian families. 

AiATEPEc, ib. has 45 Iftinilies of natives. 

AuuTLA, ib. has lOOfamilienK i3 
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AicB£s, a sefllement of Indians of Texae^ situated cm the mam road to 
Mexico. 

Au2CTiPAc, Mexico. TweDiy^ne Iikdian families residie here. 

AiNSE, a Chippewa chief of Point St. Ignace, Mechilimackinac conotf , 
Ifidiigan. The popnktkm of this hand, as shown hy the government 
census rolls in 1840, was 19^^ of whom 33 were men, 54 women, and 106 
cfaikUren. They support themselves hy the chase and hy fishing. They 
-fioltivate ^tatoes only. They receive, together with the otb^ bands, an- 
nuities from the government, in coin, provisions, salt, aikl tobacco, for 
rwhich purpose they assemble annually, on the island of MichUimackinao. 
The same of this chief is :believed to be a corrupdon from Hans. 

AiociTEsco, an Indian settl^xtent of CSt^lipa, Mexico. Has 400 Indaa 
AmiUes. 

AiocTiTLAN, ib. Has 76 ditto. 

A^oziNAFA, ib. Has 34 ditto. 

AioziNGO, ib. Has 120 ditto. 

Amscos, a nation of Indianfii inhalHtiDg tiie jpiakis of Cazanare and 
Meta in the new kingdom of Grenada, to the east of the mountains of 
fiogota. They inhaUt the bai^ of the rivei: Ele. They are nuinef ous 
mA warlike, and feared by all their ndghboiitrs, for their vdloiir and dex^ 
terity Jin the use of arms. In 1662 Antonio de Monteverde, a Jesuit, es- 
tebhshedft mis^oa among them., and baptized numjbers. 

AISHQT7A60NABEE. A Chippowa chief, of some note, of a mild and dig- 
nified carriage, ilring cm Grand. Traverse Bay, on ihe east shores of lake 
Michigaai. hi 1836. he formed a pait of the ddegation (mT Chippewa Bnd 
Ottowa chiefs, who proceeded to Wa^ington city, atod ci^icliided a treaty 
ceding their lands to the U. S. from Giaasid riv^ on lake Michigan, to 
)Gk»olflte nvier aai lake Superior. The name sigcofies, the first feather, or 
feather of honour. The population of his viUage in 1810, as- shown by 
ihe cehsas ix>Os, was 207., of whom 51 were men^ or heads of families^ 49 
women, and 107 children. They receive annuities annually ait Michili* 
mackiaac. They subsist by the chase, by {^ntif^ corn, beans and pota- 
toes, and by fishing. 

AisHEEBmsEKozai, or tbe Flat Mouth, calkd Gtmlle Hatte, in the patois 
/o£ the Fur Trada The Head chief of the band of the Chippewas, called 
Mskundwas or Pitiigers, who are situated at Leech Lake, on thoHsources 
of the Mississippi. This, hand, it is estimated, can furnish 2fi0 warriora. 
tkey are:a hirave and warlike people, and aare at .peipetual war- with their 
western neighbours, the Sioux. They subsist by the chase, and' by takh 
jug white fish in: the lake, fiome 'Com xend ipotatoes are also raised by the 
women and the old and superannuated men of theihaiuL They are a fierce, 
wild, untamed race, strong ia thak unmbera, 4nd pcend andxon^dest in 
their success in war, and the comgandtt eaae iwlth wfaidh they precipe a 
subsistence from the chase. They adherft4o>their.«ticinolt JsligimB xsl^re- 



91911166 and ioflwtfttiokiEf^ and are under tha goTermiient of their native 
>^ie8ts, jQSsakeeds and seers. Aiisthkebugekozh, has for many years exei- 
.cised the political sivay over them^ leading them, sometimes to war, and 
.presiding, 4t all times, in their councila He is a shrewd man, of much 
^observation and experience in the affairs of the frontiers. He is of a 
large, rather stout frame, broad shoulders and chest, and broad &ce, wilk 
|i;&oaiewhat^erneou]BtQtiaxiee, denoting d^dision of character and capa** 
«i|y to command. Thin and extended lips, parted in a right line over a 
^omi&ent jaw, render the name, which his people have bestowed on him, 
^harafiteristic. ; By the tenia Kossh, instead of Odoan^ the tnie meaning of 
.it is rather-muz^te, or saout,:than mouth, a distinction which the French 
b^^ preiServed an the term Gibdle. 

:Atumos, a.nation of Indians, of the government of Cinaloa, New Spain. 
iThey live in fhe north part of the province. They formerly dwelt i!i 
lofty moijinlaios, to e9e;s(pe the effects :of war with other nations. In 1624, 
^ Jesuits esteUished a misaK)n amongst th^oEL They are doeik, well in- 
icUn«d, and of good habits. 

AimhA, a settlement of N&w Spain ^ containing 1^ Indian -fiunilieff. 
Another donation. of the same namie contains 23 families. 

Ajoobs; a tribe of ladians c^ Louisiana, in its ancient extent, wbile it 
existed under the governmoKit of the Ficench. Thi^ word, asexpreseed ia 
EngllBh orthography, is lo^asy^andthe tribe will be considesed undertbat 
head. 

. .AK4aA,;aii Odjibwa chief, living on the' peninsula of Grand Traverse 
Bay, lake Michigan, known for his good will tovraards the mission esta*- 
blished near hi& TiUage, by the American Boasrd, in 1889. in the recess 
^periodst oif bunitAag, he is attentive on the means: of instructicm furnished 
at that station. He enjoins on his children attendance at the school. He 
.bestows a: puoctual care in planting' his. cpm-SeM aitd garden. Ho has 
erected a good dwelling house of logs, and supplied it with sev^al articles 
of plain household furniture. He is d* a miM and pleasing character, 
iuad appreeieiOB^ and acknowledges the superiority of agricukure and eivi- 
li^ion over the uncertainties of the chase. Without distinction in war, 
or eloquence, or a genealogy of warriors to refer to, and consequently,^ 
but little general note or fame in his tribe, be is an active hunter, and 
stable, temperate man, and may be regarded as a fair average specimen, 
.physically and mentally^ tif the racev The band of Akosa mustered 160 
souls, on the pay rolls of 1840, of which number, 37 were men, 42 women, 
ifind 89 cbildfieb^ They receive their annuities at Mchilimackinae. 

AlUN^A, a. synofttym of Arkansas. 

Alabama, one of the United States of America. The nsnne is derived 
^iomn :tf H>e of IndioiBt, (Who^ifisnnsrlyrihlMebited the ha^kis of fhe t^i'^or of 
4ke 9fiiRe4»att]ie. iThis river^.bnits junietbnwith tl»^om^gb^ 
Mobile. The Alabama Indians, were succeeded in the occupancy of this 



ri?er by the Creeks, or Muscogees. They withdrew towards the weM. 
In 1790 their de3cendaQt& lived in a village, eligibly situated, on sevefd - 
swelling green hills on the banks of the Mississippi. No accdunts of them 
are given in recent reports. They appear to ' have €ontinued their route 
westward by the vi?ay of Red River. The precise petidd of their cross- 
mg the Mississippi is not known. They came to Red River about the 
same time as the Bolixies and Appalaches. Their iangnage is represented 
to be the Mobilian, as denominated by DupratZj that is the Chacta. * Part 
of them lived, at the end of the 18th century, on Red RiTer^siifteen- miles 
above Bayou Rapide. Thence they went higher up the stream, and set- 
tled near the Caddoes, where they raised good crops of ' cotn. An- 
other party, of about 40 men, lived in Apklous^s district, where they 
cultivated corn, raised and kept horses, hogs and cattle, and exhibited a 
quiet and pacific character. From a statement published iii a pap^r, at 
Houston, the seat of government of Texas, in 1840, their '^descendants 
were then settled'on the river Trinity, in that republic, where they are as- 
sociated with the Coshattas, forming two villages, ufumbering two hundrM 
warriors,; or about 1000 souls. They preserve, in this new location^ the 
pacific and agricultural traits noticed during their residence in LoWsiana. 
: Alachua, an extensive level prairie, in Florida, about 75 miles west of 
St Augustine. The ancient Indian town of Alachua, stood on its bor- 
ders, but. its inhabitants removed to a more healthful position at Ousido- 
wiUa. 

Alaclatzax^, a settlement in the district of St Lewis, New Spain, con- 
' taining 125 Indian families* , -^ 

ALABnixzLAN, ib. a settlement having 270 Indian iamilies. ^ '" 

■ Alapaha, ' one of the higher tributary streams of the Suwafihee river, in 
Florida. 

Ax^ASKE) or 0NAJUi8KA,a long peninsula cm the N. W. coast of America. 
.At its termination, are a number of. islands, which form a piart of the clus- 
ter called the northern Archepelago. 

.. Albarrada, a settlement of Indians in the kingdom of Chile, situatefii 
pn the shores of the river Cauchupil. Also a settlement df New Spaiti, 
containing 22 Indian families. 

Alempigon improperly written ifor Nipigon, a small lake north of lake 
Superior. 

Alfaxaiuca, a settlement of New Spain, containitig 171 Indian faitd- 
lies. 

-AxGAiiaEE, a. township of the county of Branch, Mieh^igan. It is a 
compound derivative from Algonkin, gsaft^a, particle denoting a lake, and 
mushcodainse, a prairie. 

Aloic, an adjective term used by the .writer, to denote a genus or fscmily 
of tribes who take their. characteristic from the use of the Algonqoin Im- 



gUAge. It is a derivatire from the word? Alg'Onq^in, and Akee^ efrrtjb, or 
laiid. ■■• X • . . . ; > . 

>' ALoaNQUiN, a nation oflndiao^ ^ho, (m the diseoyery and fiettlement ojf 
Cbnadalj were, found to occupy the north banks of .the St. Lawrence he- 
ttimeen Cluebec, Three Rivera, and the junction of the Utawas. . Q.uebec 
itself is beliered to be a word derived from this language, hayjng its origin 
in Kebic, the fearful rock or cliS When the French .settled at Ctuebec^ 
tteea hundred fighting men of /this nstion liyied betwe^ that nation and 
Siilery. They were reputed, at this era, to be the most warlike and power- 
ful people in North America, and the most advanced in their policy and 
intelligence. Golden speaks of them as excelling all others. On. the £^r; 
jrival of Champlain, who, although not the discoverer of the country, wa^ 
thetrue.founderof the French power in Canada, theiy were>supplied with 
Sum arms, ^nd even led to war, by that <)hi¥alri9 i^filcer, against th^ir ene- 
mies, the Irdtluois; They were Stimulated lorepe wed exertions in vari- 
iMifi wdysj by the arrival of this new power,; and carried the terror of their 
aarmB towards. tJie south and south-west They w^i^ i^ close alliance 
iwith ihfr Wyandots^ a people who^ uiider the ni^mes of Gluatoghies and 
fHurons, on Cartier's arrival in 1534^ v^^e' seen .^ hoyi down the St. 
UmfBTize as the island of AnticOat^ and bay Ghaleur* But as soon as 
the Iroquois had been- supplied w&h tho s^uo^ weapons, and learned their 
jfese, the' Aigonquins were' made -Co. feel the leffects of their courage, and 
•combined, strength. The Wyuidots w^e; first deflated in a great battle 
bought within two leagues of Qiueb^q.-. The Iroqw)i6liext prepared to 
strike an ei^tive bbw aigaii»t the collecliy^ liibes of kindred origin, 
icalled Aignhquins. . Under the pretence of vjsi^pg the Governor of Ga- 
nuda, they introdaced a thousapd men into ihe:yaUey of .t];if^ St. JUawrence, 
:When, fihding their enemies jtepfesalei into. two bypdies, the one at the river 
Nibolet, 'and the other at Troxs Rividre, they S^ upon them unawares, 
and defeated both: divisions. In this defeat the .Nipercerinians (Nipes- 
sings) and the Atawawas {Ottowaa) wh^o then: hved 09 the banks of the 
:St. LawrebcO, participated. Theformer^ who wei^e indeed but the Al- 
-gonquins, under thedr proper name, dj:e<w ofi* towards the northnvest. 
The Atatvawas migrated to ithe great ehain of the Man^jtoulines of lake 
Htiron, whence tbey have stiQ proceeded fu^rfber tow^r^s the west andsouth, 
itntil\ihey reached Uarb^eOtoehe -and Qrand River of Michigan, their 
present seats. The Q^into^iies or WyandoOs fled to the banks of the 
same Lake' ( Huron) whieh hte derived its niune:ffom thecelehrity of their 
flight to, and residence on its hanks. ^ 

Of the Algonquins pn^br who remained on the St. Lawrence, and who 
aria spef^ifically entitlled to that nftine, but a 4imited number survive. 
. About ^he middle 'of the 1 7th ceotury^ they were redue^ to ^ few .villages 
^near- Quebec, who wereihenisaid 4o he .'^ wasted) and wasting away under 
4ie etfeets lof aiedfttt spicks." iSnbteqneptly'^ (hey v^oro.cpll^te^) hy the 
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CadioKe Chufcb, mto,a mission, and scHded at the Lake of Two Mcnqh 
tains, on the Utawas or Grand River of Canada, where they have bena 
instrutted in various arts, and e^otuaHy civilized. There, their deseed- 
ants still remain. They are a tall, active, shrewd, lithe, energic jm6e. 
Parses of them have been engaged as < voyagers and hunters, withiaa mo- 
dem times, and led in the prosecution of the fur trade into the remote iaxh 
ests of the north-west In these portions, thef have manifested a degreetof 
energy, hardihood, and skill in ^ chase, flEtr beyond that possessed by 
native, unreclaimed tribes. The Algonquin wom^, at the Lake of Two 
Mountains, make very ingenious badket and bead work,-in. which the 
dyed quills of the porcupine, and various celouied beads of £i|TDpaHi 
manufactUTe, are employed. They also make finger vingv out 'of moose 
hair, taken firdm the breast tuf% of this animal, in which mottoes or devic^ 
are worked: Tfaey liave mdlodious soft vcMces, in dumting- the hyvms 
sung 8tt the mission. This tribe is called OdiiMik:uaguma^.' |iiat is, Peopltt- 
at-the-end-of^e^waters, by the Odjibwais. They were .oaHed AdiioKr 
dacks, by the Sis. Nieitions. The term Aig^uin,. whieh; we derive from 
the French, is not of certain etymology; It appears at fiibli tor Uavfirlbeenra 
nom de guerre, for &e particular people, or tribe^ whose descendantsiasto 
now confined to the position at the Lake of Two Mofontains. It. wutetttQr 
applied to all the tribes of kindred origin* And is bow ageneciciterii £6x 
a family or primitive stock' of trib^ ib North America^ «fho;.eidieri speak 
cognate'dialects, or assimilate in the leading principles of their languages. 
The number of these tribes still eixiMinig, u very large, and vieived ih 
the points of their greatest difierence, the vaindtions iathe boBBonaatal and 
diphthongal sounds of thar langvNiges,.aTe- considleraUe; As a gjDneial 
geographical area, these tribes, at various pmods from^^aboiitt 10^ ha the 
present time, ethnograpliioally coifed; die* Adantie cqifBky .ftom the 
noTthern extremity of iJ^^emitieo-sound to the: Straits of /BcUiadey extending 
west and north-west, to the bs^ks of die Missinipi: of Hud^oh'4 Bay, .and 
to the east borders of the Mississippi, as low as -die junction of the Ohio. 
From this area, the principal excepdons ai?e the Isoquoia of New York, 
the Wyahdots west, and the Wiitnebagoes and ^mall bands, of the- E^oeo- 
tabs. The grammatical principles of these dialeMsv ccaiuiide; Aec a genie- 
ral fact, in their lexicography the iettersf^.t: and v^ are wattling, Tbfi 
dialects derive their peculiafities, in^a giDeat^^^easace, fceiar interehangds 
between the sounds of 1 and n, b and p,d;and tygmidk^ln some^of which, 
. there is a variance even- m distant bands of^^ same tribe. The language 
is transpositive. In its conjugations, the pi^ouns are inoorporated: wifli 
the verb, either as prefixes or suffixes. Its substantives ace iprovided with 
adjective inflections, dehcfting size and qualirf. Itsvarbs, on the other 
hand, receive substantive inflections. Gender is, ps a rulsj lost sight 4f| 
in the uniform attempt, to preserve^ by inflectidns, a diBtincdon..hetineeii 
animate and inanimate, aad personal brimpeitemd ofc^iobi. It^it remaik- 
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Ma §or the variety o£ its cottpdunds,. although the toi^iibitlftffy itsd^ is 
viAXkiiesdy ooxistrUctdd from. moboeyUahic xci9t6. AJUi it» sabotantiirw 
nimt of diauau^vas, but,; in no inataneay id angmeiilaima. . Th&y «!«> 
admit of derogat^v^ and pre^peakii^Bal inftectioda;. ThftfAOAkparisidQ of 
adjecdveS), is aot,.oQ the contraiyy laade bj inflactidaa^ but bysapsT^e words. 
There is^ ao dual iHrnbef^biit in aU the dialscta^ so frnas esaflsiflHKl, a 
di^aaction is made in the pluisal of the^fixstsptarteOyi^K^efiote tfaeinehteion 
or exdiiision of the objeet Theve-is oo;idistiiQlHai^bet#oift ifaa^eamiii, 
singular and plural, of th^ third fiersMb T^ka^puhge^^haasoiBieiredva- 
dsQciesj which would be prueed Off by cukinraftmi - klnrioBiiy liquid 
and labial sounds. ^ It has a soft flow and ia^«isy.ikf atfaiBmenti it:ia:peF- 
cu^ly rich and Tomd^iB its. compooad tefms ibr vIsfbk'fiiiieetBj and 
Ihek motions or ads. SkrbBXQ», moatitauiiS) valKes, and waters, m' all ilkeir 
Tariety of appearance, are graphically described. It is equally stritedlo 
d0acr9>e the phenamepa< of the heavens, the air, tenlpests, sotmSs^ Ug;ht, 
colours, motion, and the various phases of the elouds imd planetary bodiob 
& is from- thia depflttmiynt^. ^ a: larg^e^ poffiieftof dieb petrsond' menetf are 
IskeiL 

It is true that, many o£ the gnuamatical principles of the Algonquki 
languages, are also developed in other stocks. Yet these istoeks are' not 
aft well know!tL It wa[a chiefly m the area ol tib# Ai^^uin'tFJbes, -1^ 
thsi British and French, and Butch md Swedish' coloi^slB'e^tticfd, and th6 
Insult, of enquiryj dirough a hmg period, hm aceuilKM^t^'most materials 
iitifidation tO: tUs type of the: American kngvtages. Specific notices of 
each 6i the subdivisieiisiofi diis^steck, WiU;^' giyen^niider the appropriate 
names. 

The gieaeralsyiKinyms- for this nalieB ai)ebu(4ew. The principaF dSf^ 
fesences in the orthogss^b^^ between tho Fveneix^ and English writes 
consist in the hitter's spelling the last syllable quin^ while therfbnner em^ 
pl^y kin, Bi nld encyclopttdiae and gaMte^s,: like phrase Algenqainen* 
sis,, is used; The terni Abernaqfuis, is aisO' a Frencb medd* of annotatioiof 
Ua due same: woiid, but is rajtherapplisd ae^this tfane to a spebific band. 
The word AJgic, derived from the - same root^ lias been applied bjr the 
yKtJtes to thb entire diele of the Algonquintribito, in thdr utmost fintner 
fttent in North Am^ica. Mil Gallatin has proposed ^e term '< AlgbnMi^ 
bsoape,"- aarar^phiMogkal deaemination ibr this important &m3y; Their 
eiwn-name £92^ die.'xs»e^ is a qiiepf i^ ef sM»e diversity of opinion. Th06d[ 
particular tribes, who were found on the Adai^ coast between tiie Chesa- 
peaktbajy and the. Hudson^: called tlKsmsdves'Lenapes, genera% with the 
prefixed or qualifyisf nc«n ^ \ Linao^ ez Iienne: Gather tribes extending' 
over the largest area of the union, and of British America, inhabited by 
this stock, denote themselves as a race, by the term Anishindb^ that is, the 
common people. 

The term Lendpe, signifies a male, and is identical in sense with the 
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^Alg^onqciin word Idba* If Lenno, or Lifino be, as sdtne contend, a terfti 
denoting original^' they m%ist be conceded to have had more forethought, 
<«nd a greater capacity for genetaliz&tion, than other stocks have mani- 
fested, by cailing4themselves. Original Men. If, however, it only implies, 
lis others acquainted with this language, assert, common or gejheral^ then ie 
here perceived to be a perfect identity in the -meaning of the two terms. 
, Aloonac, a viDage of the county of St. Glair, Michigan, which is 
.pleasantly situated on the banks of the river St. Clair. It is a terni de- 
rived fc(Hn the word Algonquin, and akee^ earth or land; 

Alqonquinensis, a term uised in old gazetteers and geographical die 
^ ^ionaries, for the Algonquins. ' • 

; Alietans, a name for the Shoshones, or Snake Indians. See letans* > 

Alibam;ons, pt Ali^amis,. ancient forms of orthography for the tribe of 
the Alabaman «\ 

, t ALINA4 a settlement of Pin^andarc, New Spain, containing 20 Indian 
families, who have a commerce in maiste and. wax. 
, ^Aj:j?^qnpk^ an In4ian village which, in 1659, stood on the east bank* 
of the river Hudson, between the influx of the Croton, then called by the 
I>Utch Saehkill, anc^ the. Indian: village, of. Sing Sing.: [Osinsisg.1 Anee- 
j)ikong'^. place of leaves^ or rich foliage; ! 

^, Allca, an ancient province of the kingdom of Peru, south of Cuczo, in- 
habited ^y a race of natives, who made a rigorous stand against Mancd 
iPapae, the fourth emperor . of the Incas^ and called the conqueror. In 
^is defence, tfeey were favoured by the. rugged. character of the country, 
which abounds in woods, mountains, lakes^ and geld and silver mines. 

Allegan, an agricultural and milling county of the state of Michigan, 
lf>rdering on the east fliipres of lake Mchigan. h is a derivative word, 
from A]gonkin, and ga^n the penultimate, syllable of the ^Odjibwa term 
Sa-glre-gan, a lake; 

. Alleghany, the leading chain of mountains of the United^ States east 
of the Mississippi, also one of the two principal sources of the Ohio river: 
Indian tra4ition. attributes the origin of this name to an ancient race of In* 
d^ia^ who were called TaUegewy, or AUegewy. This nation, tradition 
^S3e.rts, had spread themselves east of the Mississippi and of the Ohio: 
Ttley were a vvarlike people, and^defended themselves ia' long and bloody 
^ajs, but weri3 9verpowered and driven souih by si confederacy of 'tribesy 
^h.Qse de&icendapts still exist ia the Algonquin and Iroquois stocks. Sttchr 
ia the accoUjUtpfthe Delawares, . . , . . . j 

, Ai-Mo^-ou, a settlement of Zultepec in New Spain, of 77 Indian families ; 
^lsp| in IN^etepec^ in the same kingdom, of 156 families 
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AhWOLOhokX^ ft settknaott in the district of Coliiiia, New Spun, of 
60 Indian families. 
> AsunsNsc, M}* has 67 fiuniliesi 

Ai^zoziNGOj ib. haa HO families. 

Alfizagua, ib, has 36 families. 

ALPooKUy ib. has 4^ families. Another, same name, of 1 15 iamiliss. 

Alfoiecazingo, ib. has 140 families. 

AtjeosiscAj ih has 90 families. Another, same name, 77 fiuniliesw 

Altahaha, a river of Georgia. 

Altotonga, the name of a settlement of Xalapa, in New Spain. The 
wold signifies in the Mexican language, hot and sakish water, and this 
amies from the intermingled qualities of two streams which or^fini^ in 
a mountain' near to each other, and form by their junction a riTer which 
runs into the li^e of Alchichica. 

Alzoui, a settlement of 190 Indian families, of Tlapa, in New Spain, 
or Mesdeo. . They are inditBtrious, cnltiTattng maize, eetton, French 
beans and rice. 

ALMOiTCVCQ, ibe Indian name for New England, on the map of 
^ Noi4 Bdgii,*' pfddished at Amsterdam in 1659. 

Aiu<;achb8, a nation of Indians of Braiil, of the province c^ Sio 
. Jeaieta Thejr inhabit the mountains south of the city.. They are 
Aumepeua, and miidi dreaded, oa account of the desperate incursions they 
he^e made inid the Portuguese setdemente. Their weapons are darts, 
and macanaw, a kind of club made of a very heavy wood. They poison 
HMx arrowsand kncea 

. AxALurBB, a band of Algonquins^ living on die St»L«wrence^ and num- 
bering 500 in 1760. 

AiiAKALCO,.an Indian aettlem^pit of the district of Metepeque, Meijco, 
d* 1224 families. 

AtKAPAse, a baiharous nation c^ Indiane in New Andahism, to the west 
nt the met Orinoco, near the mounteins of Paria. They are vaiimiand 
hardy ; sineere and Suthful in their engagem^ts. They, live by the 
diaee and by fishing. They make arms, which are tipped by v^retttble 
pokfm». They are at war with the Isaperices. Their territory is called, 
after them, Amapaya. 

, Am^yn^CAW, a settlement of Tlapa, Mexico, containing 15 bidian 
fiunilies. 
. AMATEnBC^ 9L^ Indian settkmeiit of Zidtepec, Mexico, sitnated on the 
tflf^ of a mountain, consisting of 80 fiimilies. Another dettSement, of the 
aamename^ in the distriot.d' Toltontepec, has 15 Indians limiliML Both 
htTe a cold temp^enture. 

AiuTioLA]i,« settlemenl of Hniiqie^, in Mexieo, e o n t aiaing It '. 
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AKiLTntcHAN, *a setdement ef Tkpa, Moxieo, oontdningf $ft ifediaii 
families. 

Amatlan, a settlement of Tanzitaro, Mexico, containing 60 Indian 
families. Another settlement of San Loais, has »80 fiunaies. Another, 
in the district of Cordova, has 220. Another, in Zacatlan 248. Ano- 
ther, in Cozamaopan has 150. All these bear die same name, with the 
prefix of the dedicatory patron, Santa Ana. 

Amboy, a "bay of New Jersey. This part of the state was occupied, in 
ancient time, by a tribe or band of the Minci, who were called Sauhi- 
kans. 

Ahealco, a settlement of daerataro, Mexico, ebntaioing' ^ fndiaa 
families. 

Ameca, a settlement of Autlan, Mexico, containing 43 Indian fiimiMes. 

Amecameca, a setdement of Chalco, Mexico, containing 57^ Indian 
toiilies. 

AMECAQtrs, a setdement of Citlpa, Meadco, containing m^ Indian 
families. 

AicERiCA ; no nation 6( Indians oh this continent, had, so fur a» we know, 
ever generalized sufficiently to bestow a generic name on the oonCinent. 
The Algonquin terras " Our Conntry," AmDAireKlBf an, and « The West," 
KA3SAN, were probably the most comprehehsiire which th^r intereewse 
or ideas required. Equivalents for these phrases floight be, p»fifiEip», aoc- 
cessfully sought among all the most advanced tribes. The inetancee tore 
given are from the Odjibwa dialect. 

Amicwats, or Amicawabs, a tribe or &mily of Indians, wild are spdcen 
«f by die French writers as having formerly inhabited the Manatcmline 
chain of islands in lake Huron. The term is from Amik, a beaver^ The 
Ottowas setded here, after their discointiture, along with the Adirondacks, 
on the St. Lawrence. 

AxiK-EiEnns,^ the group of Beaver islands bf Lake Michigan. Tbd east- 
ernmost of this group is called AmiliHaindaud, or the Beaver-houte. These 
iskmds are inhabited by^Chippewae. Ill 1840, they numbered 1:99 smiils, 
-^ whom 39 were meh, 51 womien, and 109 children. All were engaged 
ift the chase, or in fishing, atid none in agriculture. Their ^h»sf' was 
called Kinwabekizze. ' i 

AifntwucF, a wild roving ifatidn northwest ef the source of the Missis- 
sippi. See Beaver Indians. 

\ AitiLVA, a seidement 6f Xdchimiko, in Bfexico, oodtoiBing 790 Indian 
famiiieir, whd live by agriculture. *. , ' 

AxiLTBPBc, a settlement 'of Juquila, M, contsining 44 Indian- ftimilitB. 
Amzxocoees, a barbarous nation of Indianr of Bms^L 4?h^^fnhiil»t 
te wt>odff and ^momikama south of ftk) Jatterio: • They "ai^ crufel and 
treacherous. They are at continual war with the Portuguese. ¥ery'4ktle 
is known of the territory they inluMt, or of their manners. 



•AM^oFGKAUftEN^ a Qame iised in 1659, for the southem biaach of tl^e 
I^iscataqua river.. 

Amoha, or Amula, a judicial district ia Guadaxalaiii, Mexico. In the 
MexJcan tongue, it signifies the land of many trees, as it abounds in trees 
. The change from o to u in the word, is deemed a corruption. 

, ABfOLTEPEc, a settlement of Teozaqualco, Mexico, containing 96 Indian 
fanailies. 

AMONOjbsucK, an Indian name which is borne by two rivers of New 

■^ Hampshire. Both take their rise in the White Mountains. The upper 

Amonposuck enters the Connecticut River, at Northumberland, near 

; upper Coos. The lower, or Great Amonoosuck, enters the same i;iv» 

*^above the town of Haverhill, in lower Coos. 

! Amopocai^ a seittiement of Icdians of Cuyo, in Chili, situated along the 
shores of a river. 

/ . Amozaque, a settlement of fuebla de los Angelos, in a ho^ and dry tem- 
perature, containing 586 Indian families. 

AiffFONEs. a barbarous nation of Indians, in Paraguay. They inhabit 
the forest to the south of the Rio de la Plata. They are of small 
stature. They are divided into several tribes. They are courageous. 
They live on wild tropical fruits, and oh fish which are taken, in certain 
lakes. They preserve these fcy smoking. They enjoy a fine country and 
climate. They find gold in the sand of their rivers, and have some trafiic 
with the city of Conception. Some converts have been made to the Cat|i 
olie faith. . . 

Amues, a settlement and silver mine of San tuis de la Paz, in Mexico. 
](t, has 43 Indian families, beades 93 of Mustees and MuUatoes. , They 
subsist by digging in the mines. , 

Amurcas, a nation of barbarous Indians, descended from the' Panches, 
io New Grenada. They live in the forests to the south of the river Mag- 
dalena. But little is known of theni. 

.^M'PSKEAG^ the Indian napie of a^ fall m the riyef Merrimack, Kew 

".Jfiaropshire, 16 miles below Concord, and 7 miles below Hodkset falls. 

Ana, Santa. Of the fifty-five names of places in Mexico, or New Spain, 

mentioned by Alcedo, which bear this name, seven are the seat of a joint 

* jpopulation of 544 Indian families. Of these, 31 are in Zaqualpa ; ' 1 17 in 

Zultepec;, 124 in Toluca;,'134 in Cholula: 18' in Yautepec^ 25 in 

' Mitla J. 70 in Amaqueca^ and 149 in Huehuetlan. 

/ Anahuac, the ancient Indian name of New Spain, or Mexico. The 

'valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan. is, according to Humboldt, situated in 

the centre of the cordillera of Anahuac. I'his valley is of an oval form. 

Its length is ISf kagues, estimating froni thfe entry of the Rio Tehango 

'into lake Chaico to the foot of the Cerrp de Sincoque, and 12^ leagues in 

^breadth, from St Gabriel to ibe soutcfes of the Rio de EscapuSalco. Its 

terrHortal extent is 244 j^ square leagues, of whidi ohly^2 isqiml^ieagtldi 
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are ocenpied by lakes, being less than a tenth of the whole isurface. Tb« 
circumference of the valley, estimating around the crest of the mountains, 
is 67 leagues. This crest is very elevated in most parts, and embraces the 
great volcanoes of La Puebla, Popocatepetl, and IztacchihuatL Thete 
are five lakes in this valley, of which, that of Tezcuco is the largest. AU 
are much diminished in the quantity of virater they yield, since the IQth 
century, which is owing, in part, to the destruction of trees by the Span- 
iards, but most directly to the canal of Huebuetoco, cut through a moun- 
tain, by which the waters are drawn into the river Panuco, and thus find 
their way into the Atlantic. By this work, the city of Mexico itself waB 
freed from all eifects of periodical inundation, and the site enlarged and 
rendered better suited to streets and carriages. The voters of lake Te2- 
cuco are impregnated with muriate and carbonate of soda. Those of 
Xochimilco are the most pure and limpid. Humboldt found their specific 
gravity to be 1.0009, when distilled whtex at the temperature of 54* 
Fahrenheit, was 1.000, and that of Tezcuco 1.0215. 

Of the &ve lakes mentioned, Xochimilco and Chaico contain 6^ squam 
leagues; Tezcuco, 10^; San Christoval, 3^; and Zumpango, 1^^^. 
The valley is a basin, surrounded by an elevated wall of porphyry mouB* 
tains. The bottom of this basin is 2,277 metres, or 7,468 feet above 
the sea. 

Anaixx), a settlement of Gfuadalaxara, in Mexico, containing 40'Indiaa 
families. 

AnABAjauNTAKOoK, a band of the Abenaki, on the sources c( the Andros- 
coggin, in Maine. 

Ancamares, a nation of Indians inhabiting the shores of the fiver Ma* 
dera. They are very warlike and robust In 1683 they attacked tke 
Portugese, and compelled them to give up the navigation of the river. 
They are divided into different tribes. The most numerous are the Ah- 
camares, who inhabit the shores of the river Cayari. 

Ancas, a nation of Indians in Peru, who, on the 6th January, 1725, 
were overwhehned and destroyied by the ruins of a mountain which bun* 
forth by an earthquake. Fifteen thousand souls perished on that occasion. 

Ance, or Hanoe's band of Chippewas, living at Point St Ignace, on 
the straits ot Michilimackinac, in Michigan. This band, in 1840,- as ds* 
noted by the annuity pay rolls, numbered 193 ; of whom, 33 were men, 
54 women, and 106 children. They subsist in part by hunting the stnaU 
furred animals still existing in the country, and in part by fishing. T^ey 
migrate from place to place, as the season varies, plant very little, aind are 
addicted to the use of ardenf spirits. 

Ajucuym^ an island pn the southwest coast of Florid^,* also, i^ river 
Jowing into the gulf at that locality, which isi also called, in the Seminok 
iialefit) thia EstJHts-hotee. 
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AMopvaoBy a Batum of iofidd Vidians mhabitmg the fereata of the mer 
Napo, in Ctuifeo. They are numerdus, savage, treacherous, and inconatant 

Andastbs, a nation formerly inhabiting the territory on the southern 
chores of lake Erie, southwest of the Seaecas. They were extirpated by 
the Ir>][uois. 

Ahdaig Weos, or CaoVs Flesh, a hereditary chief of the Chippewa 
nation, living towards the close of the last century at the ancient Indian 
village of La Pointe Chegoimegon, on lake Superior. He possessed quali- 
ties, which, under a different phasis of society, would have developed 
themselves in marked acts of benevolence. Numbers of anecdotes, favour- 
able to his character, are related of him, and have been handed down by 
tradition among the French residents on that remote frontier. Although 
9, warrior, engaged in frequent expeditions against the enemies of his tribe,, 
he opposed the shedding of the blood of white men who were encountered, 
io a defenceless state, in the pursuits of trade. He also resisted the plun- 
der of their property. He had a strong natural sense of justice, accom- 
papied with moral energy, and gave utterance to elevated and ennobling 
sttitiments in his intercourse. 

And££as, San. A settlement of Texupilco, in Mexico, containing 77 
Indian families ; another of Toluco, of 134 ; another in Tlatotepec, of 33; 
another in Tuxtla, of 1170; another in Guejozingo, of 15; another in. 
P^palotepec, of 20 ; another in Hiscoutepec, of 68 ; another in Tepehua- 
can, of 40 ; all under the same dedicatory name. 

ANDRoacooGiN, the main western source of the river Kennebec, m 
Maine. 

Angagua, Santiagq De ; a settlement of Yalkdolid, Mexico, containing 
22 Indian families.. 

AiraAHocuTiRO, a settlement of the same district with the preceding, con- 
tainiag 1 06 Indian families. 

Akgabaes, a province of Peru, containing six curacies or parishes of 
Indians. , 

Angeles, Puebla De Lqs, the capitol of the province of Tlaxcala, in New 
Spain^ or Mexico, founded in 1533. The entire number of Indian fami- 
lies within this important jurisdiction is 3,200, which, at the ordinary rate 
of the estimation of Indian population here, that is, five souls to a family, 
gives an aggregate of 16,000. These are 4escendants pf the ancient 
Azteecs, who inhabited the country on its conquest 

This is, however, but the population of the chief town or capital The 
entire intendency of Pueblos de los Angeles contained, in 1793, 508,098 
souls. Of this number, 373,752 were Indians of pure blood, divided into 
187,531 males, and 186,221 females. There were also 77,908 of the 
mixed race, divided into 37,318 males, and 40,590 females. But 54,980 
were Spaniards, or whites, e^^clusive of 585 secular ecclesiastics, 446 
monksy and 427 nuns, 
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This preponderance of the native Indian popttlation is kill more 8tHk- 
iBg in the government of Ilaxcala, which, of course, includes the capital 
above named. In 1793, it contained a population of 59,177 souls; of 
which, 42,878 were Indians, divided into 21,849 tnales, and 21,029 
females. The town is governed by a Cacique, and four Indian Alcaldes, 
who represent the ancient heSids of the four quarters, still called Teepecti- 
pac, Ocolelalco, Gluiahtuitztlan, and Tizatlan. By virtue of a royal cedula 
of 16th April, 1585, the whites have no seat in the municipality. The 
Cacique, or Indian Governor, enjoys the honors of an alferez real. Not- 
withstanding the zeal of a Spanish intendant general, the progress of the 
inhabitants in industry and prosperity has been extremely slow. The se* 
cret of this is, perhaps, revealed in the fact that four fifths of the whole 
property belongs to mort-main proprietors, that is to say, to communitiefif 
of monks, to chapters, corporations, and hospitals. Their trade is also de- 
pressed by the enormous price of carriage from the table lands, and th© 
want of beasts of burden. ' ' 

The geology and antiquities of this part of Mexico, ard equally interest- 
ing. The intendency of Puebla is traversed by the high cordilleras of 
Anahuac, which, beyond the 18th degree 6f latitude, spreads- into a plain, 
elevated from 1,800 to 2,000 metres above the level of the ocean, or from 
5,905 to 6,561 feet. In this intendency is also the Popocatepetl, the high- 
est mountain in Mexico. Humboldt's measurement of this volcano makes 
it 600 metres (1,968 feet,) higher than the most elevated summit of this 
old continent. It is, indeed, only exceeded between Panama and Behring's 
Straits, by Mt. St. £lias. 

The table land of Puebla exhibits remarkable ye^iges of ancient civil- 
ization. The fortifications of Tlaxcala are posterior in the date of their 
construction to the great pyramid of Cholula. This pyramid, or teocalii. 
i3 the most stupendous monument erected by the race. Its squares are 
arranged in exact accordance with the astronomical parallels. It is con- 
structed in stages or terraces, the highest of which is 177 feet above the 
plain. It has a base of 1423 feet. By a passage excavated into the nort^ 
side of it, a few years ago, it is found to be solid, and to consist of altemal^. 
layers of brick and clay. Its centre has not, however, been reached. It- 
height exceeds the third of the great Egyptian pyramids of the group o/' 
Ghiza. In its base, however, it exceeds that of all other edifices found by 
travellers in the old continent ; it is ahnost double that of the great pyra- 
mid of Cheops. To conceive of the vastnesd of the structure, let the tra- 
veller imagine a square four times the size of the Pl^ce Vendome, piled' 
up with brick, in terraces, twice the utmost height of the palace of the 
Louvre. 

The Indians of the province of Tlaxcala speak three languages, differ- 
ing from one another, namely: the Mexidin, Totonac, and Tlapanac' 
The first is peculiar to the inhabitants of Puekla, Choluki and Tla^calk ; 
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thegMeotti. tQ the iobabitfuUt of ZBcatlmi ati4 tb« Uuid i^ pra60rved in 
the enfirons of Tlapa, The population of the entirp iaceodency of Pu^^* 
bl^ io 1303, thai is, ton' years after the census above noted, had advancad 
to 813,300 in an extent of 2fi96 square leagues, giving 301 inhabitants to 
the squafe league. Sm^H as. this may appear, it is four tii^es greater than 
thm of Sweded, and nearly equal to that of the Kingdom of Arragon. 

An^jlis, a baxbazous nation of South American Indians, in the llanos 
of Caaaoare and Meta, in the new kingdom of Grenada. They are de- 
scended from the Betoyee. They are very numerous, and of a gentle 
aatttre. The Jesuits, established a mission among them in 1722. 

AN]iA<»ots, or Annacocts, a barbarous nation of Indians, of the province 
d" Puerto Seguro, in Braeil. They inhabit the woods and mountains to 
the weEj^, and near the rivers Grande and Yucara. They are in a con- 
stant state of war&re, night and day. They are irreconcileable enemies 
of the Portuguese, whose colonies and cultivated lands they continoaUy 
infest) and which they destroyed in 1687. 

Amnemosinq, the name of the Ottowaa, and Chippewas, for the Fox 
Islands, of lake Michigan. It is derived of Annemose, a young dog or 
fox, and ingj a particle denoting ptece, or locality. 

AiQvmsElSNS, a Chippewa hunter of Red River, in Hudson's bay, 
wlio survived a conflKt with a grisly bear. After being terribly lacerated, 
in his face and limbs, but not deprived of consciousness, he afiected death. 
The aumal then seized him gently by die neck, and dragged him to a 
thicket, where he was left, as it was thought, to be eaten when the cidls 
of h«ngc»r shouM demand. From this position he arose, first setting up, 
and binding parts of his lacerated fifesh down, and afterwards rose, and 
sveoeeded in reaching his wigwam, where, by skill in the use of sknples, 
hi» wounde vrere entirely healed. The name signifies little thunder, be^ 
lag a conrpG^ud from Annimikee, thunder, and the diminutive inflection 
inus. ' ' 

AMNir/fELiGO, a hammock brought to notice in the late war with the 
3emino]ee, in Florida. It is situated east of the Withlacooche river. 

ANOLAiifA, a settlement of locaima, in New Granada, containing a 
small, but indefinite population of Indians. 

Antalis, a barbarous and warlike nation of Indians, in the kingdom 
of Chile, to the west of Coquimbo. They valorously opposed the pro- 
gress of the Inca Yupanqui, compelling him, in the end, to terminate 
his conquests on the other side of the river Maule, the last boundary of 
Peru. 

Antiquities. See the articles Grave Creek, Marrietta, CircleviDe, &c. 

Antbont St. ; the falls of, being the fourth and lowermost of the per- 
pendicular, or prominent falls of the Mississippi, and by far the ^eateet. 

The first &11 of this stream is the B[akabika, situated about half a day's 
journey below Itasca kke ] the second is called PukAgama, and occurs be- 
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kfw the in flax of the Leech lake branch. The third k below &k rif«r, 
and 18 passable in boats and canoes. St. An^ny's is the most consider- 
aUe of the series, and the only one which presents an abrupt plunge of 
the stream from horizontal rocks. They were thus named by Hennepin, 
about 1680. By the Dacotah Indians, who inhabit the country, they ai% 
called Haha. It is at this point, that the Mississippi, which gathers its 
waters from high table lands, and has its course, for several hundreds of 
miles, through diluvions superimposed on the primitive, first plunges into 
the gteat secondary formation. For more than a thousand miles, in its 
way southward, its banks are rendered imposing and precipitous by this 
formation. At or near the Grand Tower, and its adjunct precipice, on the 
Missouri shore, this formation ceases, and the river enters the great delta, 
which still confines it, for a like distance, before it expands itself,, by its " 
bifurcations, and final exit, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the Balke. 

Antonio, San. The following statistical facts, denote the Indian pqm^* 
lation, of sundry settlements, bearing this name, within the former govern- - 
mient of New Spain, now Mexico. In the limits of Tollman, 32 &miH^ ; 
in Tampolomon, 128 ; in Toluca 51; in Metepec 261 ; in Coronang^, 
44 ; in Huehuetlan, 140 ; in Chapala, 27. 

Apacahund, or White Eyes, a Delaware chief of note, of the ^a «f 
the American revolution, who is frequently mentioned in documents of 
the times. 

Al^ACEs, San Juan Bautista De, a settlement of Zekga in the profviate 
and bishopric of Mechoacan, containing 135 Indian &milies. Another 
settlement, of the same name, wkh the dedicatory title of Santa Maria, in 
the district of Zitaguaro, contains 24 families. 

Apaches, a nation of Indians, located between the Rio del Norte and the 
sources of the Nuaces, who were reported, in 1817, at 3,500< In an 
official report submitted to Congress, in 1837, their numbers *^ within ' 
striking distance of the western frontier," are vagudiy put at, 20,280;; 



Apallachians ; a nation oi Indians who fonnerly inhabited the er- 
trmne soathem portion of the United States, and have left their name in 
Ihe leading range of the Apallachian mountains. In 1539 De Soto found 
them in Florida, a term at that era comprehending also' the entire area of 
the pres^it states of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other portions 
of the southern territory. They were numerous, fierce, and valorous. 
They were dothed in the skins of wild beasts. They used bows and 
arrows^ ehibs and spears. They did not, as many nations of barbarians day 
pi^ison their darts. They were temperate, drinking only water. They 
did not make wuB on slight pretences^ or for ayaricei but to repress at* 
taeks, or remedy injas^Qe. They treated their prisoners with humanity, 
aad like other persona of their households. They were loi^ li^ed, some 
penons reaching a hundred years. They worshipped the sun, to which 
they sang hyurns, momii^ and evening. These facts are to be gleaned 
from the narrative. What were their numbers, how &r they extended 
their jurisdiction, iidiat were their afi&liations by language, customs, and 
institntlons with o&er tribes, cannot be accurately decided. Much that 
is said of &eir civil and military polity, buildings, ceremonies and other 
traits, applies to the Floridian Indians generally, and may be dismissed as 
either vague, or not characteristic of the Appalachians. A quarto vq1« 
ume was published in London in 1666, by John Davies, under the title 
of a " History of the Caribby Indians," in which he traces the caribs of 
the northern groups of the West Indies, to the Apallachians, and relates 
many incidents, and narrates a series of surprising wars and battles, 
reaching, in their effects, through the Mississippi valley up to the great 
likes, which have the appearance of fyble. How much of this account, 
which speaks of " cattle" and "herds," may be grafted on ancient tra- 
ditions, it is impossible to tell. There are some proo& of such an an- 
dent civilisation in the Ohio valley and other sections of the country, but 
they are unconnected with any Indian traditions, which have survived, 
unless we consider the movmds tind remains of antique forts as monu^ 
mental evidences of these reputed wars. The Lenapee accounts of these 
ancient wara with the Tallagees or Allegewy , may be thought to refer to 
tills ancient {leople, who had, if this conjecture be correct, extended 
their dominion to the middle and n<M:thexn latitudes of the present area 
of the United States, prior to the appearaj^ of the Algonquin and Iro^ 
quies races. Mr. Irving ha3 suggested the name of Apallachia, or AQe- 
, derived from the stock, for this divisioi^ of the continent. 
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LAIGUAGE. 

LECTURES ON THE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 

OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGE. 

THr course of leotores, of whiek the following are part, were delivitred 
before the St. Mary's committee of the Algic Society. Two of them onfy. 
have been published. They are here continued from the aTticle ^< Indiaii 
Languages," at page 202 of thie ^^ Narrative of the Discovery of the actual 
Source of the Mississippi^ in Itasca Lake," published by the Harpers, ia 
1834. The &mily of languages selected as the topic of inquiry, i» the 
Algonquin. All the examples employed are drawn from that particukir 
type of it which is cdiled Chippewa, in our transactions with them, bu% 
which they uniformly pronounce themselves, Od-jib-wa. These ferm^ 
are employed as p^ect sjrnonyms. The phrase " Odjibwa* Algonquin," 
wherever it occurs, is intended to link, in the mittd of the inquirer^ the 
species and the genus (if we may borrow a term from natural history) of 
the language, but is not fraught with, or intended to convey, any additional 
idea. The three terms relate to one and the same people. 



LECTURE III. 



Obeervatioos on tlie Adjective — ^Its distmctkiu into two classes denoted by the presence 
or absence of vitality — Examples of fRe animates and inanimates — Mode of their 
conversion into substantives— How pronouns are applied to these derivatives, and the 
manner of formhig compound terms ftom adjective bases, to describe tile various Aatn- 
nl phenomena — The applieatieii df them principles in common conversation, ttrAitk - 
tbe description ef natural and artifisial objectt-^A^etirai tlimft pnsenre the 4ii* 
IlKiioii of piiQS)ei>^Nunera]s-^Arit]i>neti(sal capacity of the language — ^The unit, 
exists in duplicate. /^ 

1. It has been remarked that the distinction of words into animates and' 
inanimates, is a principle intimately interwoven throughout the struetufe 
of the language. It is, in ibct, so deeply imprinted upon its gramm^tk^ 
fdrms, abd is so perpetuaHy recurring, that it may be looked upon, not 
only asfbrming a striking peculiarity of the language, but as constk^ng- 
the fundamental principle of 'its structure, from which all other niles have' 
derived their Umits, and to which they hlive been made to conform. No 
class of words appears to have escaped its impress. Whatever concords 
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other laws impo^ (hey b11 agree, afiH ore Wde subterrient in the estab- 
lishment of this. 

It might appear to be a uselesis diiMinction in the adjeotiye, when the 
substantive is thus marked ; but it will be recollected that ft is in the 
plural of the substantive only, that the distinction is marked; And we 
shall presently have occasion to show, that redundancy of forms, are, to 
consHeirabife extent, c^mated in practice. 

' For the origm of the principle itself, we need look only to nature, whiehen- 
dows animate bodies with animate properties and qualities, and vice versa. 
BM it is dtte to the tribes who speak diis language, to have iaTsnted one set of 
adjective synibols to express the ideas peculiarly approfHriate to the former, 
add another set applicable, exelusively, to the latter ; and to have given 
the words good and bad, black and white, great and small, handsome and 
ugly, such modifications as are practically competent to indkate the ge- 
neral nature of tlie objects referred to, whether provided with, or destitute 
of the Thai principle. And not only so, but by the figurative use of 
these forms, to exalt inanimate masses into the class of Mving beii^, or 
to stHp the liatter of die properties of life— a principle of maeh importanee 
to their public speakers. 

This distinction is shown in the following examples, in which it will be 
observed, that the inflection izzi^ generally denotes the personal, and mt^ 
un, or vmd, the impersonal forms. 



Ai 


dj: Inanima4e. 




Adj: AnimcUe. 




Bad 


Monaud 


ud 


Monaud 


izzi. 


Ugly 


Gushkoonaug 


wud 


Gushkoonaug 


oozzi 


Beautiful 


Bishegaindaug wud 


Bishegaindaug 


oozzL 


Strong 


Song 


un 


Song 


izzi. 


SoA • 


Nok 


un 


Nok 


izzi. 


Hard 


Mushkow 


au 


Mushkow 


izzi. 


Smooth 


Shoiskw 


au 


Shoisk 


oozzL 


Black 


Makkuddaw 


au 


Mukkuddaw 


izzL 


White 


Wanbishk 


au 


Waubishk 


izzi« 


Yellow 


Ozal^w 


au 


Ozahw 


izzi 


Red 


Miskw 


au 


Miskw 


iga^i 


Blue 


Ozhahwushkw 


au 


Ozhahwushkw 


\7.Ti. 


Sour 


, Sheew 


un 


Sheew 


izzi 


Sweet 


Weeshkob 


un 


Weeshkob 


izzL 


Light 


Naung 


nn 


Naung 


izzi 



It is not, however, in dOi cases, by mere modifications of the acyedtivey 
that these distinctions are expressed, Wofds tofc^ly different in soand, 
and evidendy derived from radically diflbrent roots, are, in some 6w infttan- 
ces, employed, as in the fbUowing examples : 



Stt^ i^AsiavAmm. 





Adj 


: InammaU* 


Adj 


: Amm4Utk 


Good 




Onisheshin 




Minna 


Bad 




MoDi^udad 




Mudjee, 


Large 




Mitsihau 




Miudiddo. 


SniaU 




Pungee 




Uggaufihl 


Old 




Geekau 







It may be remarked of these forms, that although the imperstonai will, in 
some instances, take the personal inflections, the rule is not reciprocated,at)d 
minno, and mindiddo, and gitizzi, and all word« similarly situated, remain ' 
unchangeably animates. The word pungee, is limited to the expression* 
of quantity, and its correspondent uggaushi, to size, or quality. Kishe- 
d&, (hot) is restricted to the heat of a Hre ; keezhauta, to the heat of the 
sun. There is still a third term to indicate the natural heat of the body, 
Kizzizoo, Mitshau (large) is generally applied to countries, lakes, riv* 
ers, 6lc, Mindiddo, to the body, and gitshee, indiscriminately. Onishi- 
shin, and its correspondent onishishshft, signify, handsome or fair, as well 
as good. Kwonaudj a. a. and kwonaudj ewun a. i. mean, strictly, hand- 
some, and imply nothing further. Minno, is the appropriate personal 
form for good. Mudgee and monaudud, may reciprocally change gen- 
ders, the first by the addition of t-e*e, and the second by altering ud to 
izzi. 

Distinctions of this kind are of consideraUe importance in a practical . 
point of view, and their observance or neglect, are noticed with scrupulous 
exactness by the Indians. The want of inanimate forms to such words as 
happy, sorrowful, brave, sick &c. creates no confusion, as inanimate n6uns 
cannot, strictly speaking, take upon themselves such qualities, and when 
they do — as they sometimes do, by one of those ' extravagant figures of 
speech, which are used in their tales of transformations, the animate forms 
answer all purposes. For in these tales the whole material creation may 
be clothed with animation. The rule, as exhibited in practice, is limited, 
with sufficient accuracy, to the boundaries prescribed by nature. 

To avoid a repetition of forms, were the noun and the adjective both to 
ho employed in their usual relation, the latter is endowed with a pronomi- 
nal, or substantive inflection. And the use of the noun, in its separate 
form, is thus wholly superceded. Thus onishishin, a. i. and onishishsha, 
a. a. become Wanishishing, that which is good, or fair, and Wanish- 
ishid, he who is good or fair. The following examples will exhibit this 
rule, under each of its forms. 





Compound or Noun-Adjective Animate. 




Black 


Mukkuddaw izzi . 


Makuddaw izzid. 




Whk^ 


Waubishk izzi - 


Wyaubishk izzid. 




YeUow 


Ozahw izzi 


Wazauw izzid. 




Red 


Miskw izzi 


Mashk oozzid. 


. > 


Strong 


Song izzi 


Song iznd. 
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Noun- Adjective Inanimate 
Black Mukkaddaw au Mukkudd&w atig. 

White Waubishk au Wyaubishk aug. 

Yellow Ozahw au Wazhauw aug. 

Red Mifihkw au Mishkw aug. 

Th» animate forma in tbeat ^examples will pe recognized, as exhibiting 
a further eztoasion of the rule, mentioned in the preceding chapter, by 
wfbach. substantives are formed from the indicative of the verb by a permu- 
tation of the vowels. And these fbrms are likewise rendered plural in 
4he manner there mentioned. They also undergo changes to indicate the 
various psKsons. For instance onilhisha is thus declmed to mark the 
person. 

Witnishbh^yaun I (em) good, or fair. 

Wanishish-eyun Thou (art) good, or fair. 

Wdniirii«Bli-id He (is) good or foir. 

W&nishii^lheyang We (are) good or &ir (ex) 

Wftnishish-eyung We (are) good a fait (in.) 

WftniidiiBh-eyaig Ye (are) good or &ir. 

Wanishisbidigj They (are) good or fair. 

The inanimate forms, being without person, are simply rendered plural 
by in^ changing maiskwaug, to maiskwaug-in, &c. &c. The verbal sig- 
nification which these forms assume, as indicated in the words am, art, is, 
are, is to be sought in the permutative change of the first syllable. Thus 
o is changed to w^ muk to m&k, waub to wy-aub, ozau to wazau, misk 
to maisk, 6lc. The pronoun, as is usual in the double compounds, is 
formed wholly by the inflections eyaun, eyun, 6lc, 

The strong tendency of the adjective to assume a personal, or pronom- 
ico-substantive form, leads to the employment of many words in a par- 
ticular, or exclusive sense. And in any future practical attempts with the 
language, it will be found greatly to facilitate its acquisition if the adjec- 
tives are arranged in distinct classes, separated by this characteristic prin- 
ciple of their application. The examples we have given are chiefly those 
which may be considered strictly animate, or inanimate, admit of double 
forms, and are of general use. Many of the examples recorded in the 
original manuscripts employed in these lectures, are of a more concrete 
character, and, at the same time, a more limited use. Thus shaugwewe, 
is a weak person, nOkaugumme, a weak drmk, nokaugwud, a weak, or 
soft piece of wood. SussSgau, is fine, but can only be applied to per- 
sonal appearance : beesau, indicates fine grains. Keewushkwa is giddy, 
and keewushkwabee, giddy with drink, both being restricted to the third 
person. Songun and songizzi, are the personal and impersonal forms of 
strong, as given above. But Mushkowaugumme, is strong drink. In 
like aianB^r the two trords for YaoA^ as mbovef are reitrkted to mqMwA^ 
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Stances. Sunnuhgiid ,is hard (to endure,) waiodud, is easy (to perfonn.) 
Sdngedaa, is. brave, Sh^ugedaa cowardly, keezhinzhowizzi, acjive, kizhe- 
kau, swifl, onaunegoozau lively, minwaindum bappy, gushkwaindum, sor- 
rowful, but all these forms are confined to the third person of the indica- 
tive, singular. Pibbigwau, is a rough or knotted substance. Pubbiggo- 
ozzi, a rough person. Keenwau.is long, or tall, (any solid mass.) Kay* 
nozid is a tall person. Tahkozida short person. Wattayau i» light ; 
wassaubizzoo, the light of the eye ; wasshauzbfi, the light of a star^ or any 
luminous body. Keenau is sharp, keenaubikud, a sharp kmfe, or stoae. 
Keezhatrbikeday, is hot metal, a hot stove, 6lai. Keezhaugummeda, is liM 
water. Aubudgecitdn, is useful, — a useful thing. Wauweeug is* frivolouB, 
any thing frivolous in word, or deed. Tubbuahish, appears to be a gene- 
ral term for low. Ishpimming is high in the air. Ishpau, is applied to 
any high fixture, as a house,. ^. Ishpaubikau is a high rock. Taush- 
kaubikau, a split rock. 

These combinatioiis and limitations meet the inqiucer at every step. 
They are the current phrases of the language. They present short, 
ready, and often beautiful modes of expression. But as they ahed light, 
both upon the idiom and genius of the language, I shall not scruple to add 
further examples and illustrations. Ask a Chippewa, the namue for rock, 
and he will answer awzhebiL The generic import of aubik, has been ex- 
plained. Ask him the name for red rock, and he will answer miskwau- 
bik, — ^for white rock, and he will answer waubaubik, for black rock 
mukkuddawaubil^, — for yellow rock, ozahwaubik, — ^for green rock, oz- 
hahwushkwaubik, — ^for bright rock, wassayaubik, for smooth rock, shois- 
hkwaubik, &c. compounds in which the words red, white, black, yellow, 
Sec. unite with aubik. Pursue this inquiry and the IfoUowing forms will 
be elicited. 

Impersanai. 

Miskwaubik-ud. It (is) a red rock. 

Waubaubik-ud. It (is) a white ro<^. 

Mukkudd&waubik-ud. It (is) a black rock. 

Ozahwaubik-ud. It (is) a yellow rock. 

Wassayaubik-ud. It (is) a bright rocfc 

Shoisk waubik-ud. It (is) a smooth rock. 

Personal. 
Miskwaubik-izzi. He (is) a red rock, 

Waubaubik-izzi. He (is) a white rock. 

Mukkuddawaubik-izzi. He (is) a black rock, 

Ozahwaubik-izzi. He (is) a yellow rock. 

Wassayaubik-izzi. He (is) a bright rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-izzi. He (is) a smooth rock. 

, J^d Imn tothepe termsj^and they are nutde to have jaissed ^away^ 
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-ixtaktd th«nir nui ti^eir fattire appearai^e ta miieated. ThB iirofA <^is" 
4iiif tbe traA^i^onsy although marked with brackets, is not deemed wholly 
IffKlaitoas. Thera is, strktly 8{>eakiDg, an idea of existeoce given to these 

i Qompounds, by the particle an in aubic, which seeing to be indirectly a 
•derivative from that great and fandamental root of the knguage iau« Bik, 
is, apparently, the radix of the expression for ** rock." 

Let thia mode of interrogation be continued, and extended to other ad- 
jeodves, or the same adjectives ap^died to other objects, and results eqoaUy 
regular and numerous will be obtained. Minnis, we shall be told, is an 
island : miskominnis^ ^ red island ; mukkadd&nkinnis, a black island ', wau- 
beminnis, a white island, 4bc. Annekwut, i» a cloud ; miskwaunakwut^ a 
red cloud ; mukkuddawukwut, a black cloud ; wanbahnokwut, a white 
eloud ; ozahwushkwahnokwut, a blue cloud, &c. Neebe is the specific 
term for water \ but is not geneiaUy used in combination with the adjec* 
(ivew The word guma^ like aubo^ appears to be a generic term for water, 
or potable liquids. Hence the following terms : — 



Gitsh^e, Oreat 

Nokun, Weak. 

Mushkowau, Strong. 
Weeshkobun, Sweet. 



Gitshiguma, Grreat water 

Ndkauguma, Weak drink. 

Mushkowauguma, Strong drink 
Weieshkobauguma, Sweet drink. 



Sheewun, 


Sour. 


Sheewauguma, 


Sour drink 


Weesugun, 


Bitter. 


Weesugauguma, 


Bitter drink 


Minno, 


Good. 


Minwauguma, 


Good drink 


Monaudud, 


Bad. 


IMbdmanguma, 


Bad drink. 


Miskwau, 


Red. 


Miskwauguma, 


Rtdi drink 


Ozahwau, 


Yellow. 


Ozahwauguraa, 


Yellow drink. 


Weenun, 


Dirty. 


Weenauguma, 


Dirty waiter. 


Peenud, 


Clear. 


' Peenauguma, 


CSear Water. 



From minno, and from monaudud, good and bad, are derived the fol- 
lowing terms. Minnopogwud, it tastes well ; minnopogoozzi, he tastes 
well. Mauzhepogwud, it tastea bad ; mawzhepogoozzi, he tastes bad. 
Minnomaugwud, it smells good ; minnomaugoozzi, he smells good ; mag- 
ghemaugawud, it smells bad ; mawhemaugoozzi, he smells bad. . The in- 
flections gwud, and izzi, here empldyed, are clearly indicative, as in other 
combinations, of the words U and Mm. 

Bairn wa is sound. Baimw&wa, the passing sound. Minw&wa, a 
pleasant sound. Minw&wa, a pleasant sound. Maunwawa, a disagree- 
able sound.. Mud wayaushkau, the sound of waves dashing on the shore. 
Mudwayaunnemud, the sound of winds. Mudway au kooskau, the 
sound of falling trees. Mudwakumigishin, the sound of a person ialling 
upon the earth. Mudwaysin, the spund of any inanimate ma3S falling on 
the earth. These examples might be continued ad infinitum. • Eyery mo- 
dification of circumstances — almost every peculiarity of thought is ex^ 
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pre»ed by some modificatioii of the orthography. Enough has Immq gilnbn 
to prore that the adjectiTe combines itself with the subetaBtive, the verb 
and the pronoun — ^that the combinations thus produced are numefOHs, 
affiml concentrated modes of conveying ideas, and oftentimes hxg^ terms 
of expression. Numerous and prevalent as these forms are, they do not, 
however, preclude the use of adjectives in their simple forms. The use 
of the one, or of the other appears to be generally at the option of the 
speaker. In most caaes brevity or euphony dictates the choice. Usage 
results from the application of these principles. There may be rules rest- 
ing upon a broader basis, but if so, they do not appear to be very obvious. 
Perhaps the simple adjectives are oftenest employed before v^bs and nooas, 
in the first and second persons singular. 

Ningee minno neebau-nabun, I have slept well. 

Ningee minno weesin, I have eaten a good meal. 

Ningee minno pimmoossay, I have walked well, or a good distant^ 

K&gftt minno geeghigud, It (is) a very pleasant day. 

Kwunaudj ningOdahs, I have a handscmie garment 

Ke minno iau nuh 1 Are you well 1 

Auneende ain deyun ? ^ What ails you ? 
Kee^hamonedo aupddushshdr } ^ , 

wainenik, ^ God prosper you. 

Aupadush Shawaindaugoozze- > ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
yun, > ' 

Aupftdush nau kinwainzh pirn*- 
maudizziyun, ^ May you live long. 

Onauneegoozzin, Be (thou) oheerfuL 

No miuwaindum waubumaun, I (am) glad to see you. 

Kwanaudj Kweeweezains^ A pretty boy. 

Kftgat SOngeed&ft, He (is) a brave man. 

K&g&t onishishsha, She (is) handsome. 

Gitshee kinOzee, He (is) very taU. 

Uggausau b&wizzi, She (is) slender. 

Gitshee sussaigau, He (is) fine dressed. • 

Biahegaindaugooziwug meego ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^j^ 
wunug, $ 

Kedaukoozzinuh? Are you sick. 

Monaududmaundunmuskeekee, This (is) bad medicine. 

Monaudud aindauyun, My place of dwelling (is) bad* 

Aindauyaun mitshau, My place of dwelling is large. 

Ne mittigwaub onishishsha, My bow (is) good. 

Ne bikwukOn monaududon, But my arrows (are) bad. 

Ne minwundaim "PPa^koo*- j i j^ ^jm, „, „ri«rf, toUcc» 
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> But 1 never smoke Durii toliacco 

Monaadttd maislikowaiigtiin^, Strcmgf drink (is) bad. 
Keeg'tthgee baodjedgcmaaD, It makes ob fboiisk 

Gitehee Monedo nebee ogfee ? mi. i-i . « • • ■! 

ozhetftn S ■ ^ ^ ^^ ^^^®^' 

Inmeewagf dush weett ifihk Ada. ) „ * , ... 

' waubooVoo2het6Mhwmui.!?'" "^ '^^^ ^'^'«''^- 

These expressions are put down promiscuously, embracii^ verbs and 
aoiins as they presented themselves ; and without any effi>rt to 8U{^)ort the 
opinion — ^which may, or imty nifit be correct — that the elementary forms 
of the adjectives are most 60mmoiily required before verbs and noa«s in 
the first and senond peisons. The English expression is thrown ix3(ix> In- 
dian in tbe most nsEtiiral manner^ and of course, without always giving 
adjectiva ^ adxactive^ or noun for noua Thus, God is r^dereti, not 
^ Monedo," bat, ^ Geexha Monedo," Merdfd Spirit, Good luck, is ren- 
4^ed by the compound phrase '< Sh&waindaugoozzeyun," indicating, in a 
ificry general sepse the influence of kindness or benevolence on success in 
itft. " Sdnged&& isaJone, a brave mg,n ; and the word " Kagat," prefixed, 
is an adverb. In the expression '' mild tobacco," the adjective is entirely 
dispensed with in the Indian, the sense being sufficiently rendered by tho 
compound noun " appaukoozzegun," which always means the Indian 
weed, or smoking mixture. "T^ssamau," on the cofttrary, without tbe 
adjective, signifies, ''pure tobacco." ^<Bikwak6n," signifies Umit, or 
lumpy-headed arrows. Assowaun is the barbed arrow. Kwonaudj 
hweeweezainS, means, not simply ^ pretty boy," but freUy HtUe bof ; and 
there is no mode of using the word boy but in this diminutive fofrm~-4he 
die word itself being a derivative, from kewewe, conjugal with the regular 
diminutive in aijis, ^Onaunegoozzin" embraces the pronoun, verb and 
adjective, be ihm cheerf^ In the last phrase of the examples, '' n^an," is 
rendered men (inineewug) in the truidation, as the tenn man cannot be 
empfoyed in the general plural sense it conveys in this oonnection, in tjie 
miginaL The word '< whiskey," is rendered by the compound phrase 
ishkodawaubo, literally, fint-lvpior^ a generic for all kinds of ardent 
i^rits. 

These aberrations from the literal term, will convey some conceptions 
of the difference of the two idioms, although, from the limited nature and 
object of the examples, they will not indicate the full extent of this diAiw 
ence. In giving any thinglike the spirit of the original, much greater de- 
viations, in the written forms, must appear. And in feet, not only the 
stmcture of the language, but the mode and order of thought of the Indians 
is so essentially different, that any attempts to pieserve the English i^Mn 
^-(0 give letter for letter, and woird for word, must go far to render the 
tnnsbtien pure nonsense. 

IS 
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2. Ynxied as the adjective is, in its dumgw % Ikia ao eotAfittsatM in- 
flection. A Chippewa cannot say that one suhstanee is hotter or colder 
than another ; or of two or mora siihstances unequaUy heated, thai tUi, or 
that is the hottest or coldest^ without employing adveilMV or ae^essorf ad- 
iectives. And it is accordingly by adverb^, and accessory adjectives^ that 
the degrees of comparison are expressed. 

Pimmaudizziwin, js a very general substantive expression^ in indicating 
ih£ tenor of being or life. Izzhewdbi^ziwin, is a term near akin to it, but 
nK>r0 appropriately applied to the act^j coThduct^ manner y or personal deport- 
inefUoflife, Hence the expressions : 

Nin bimmaudosiwin, My tenor of iift. , 

Ke bimmaudizziwin, Thy tenor of Ufe. . j 

' O Pimmaudizriwin, His tenor of life, Ac. 

Nin dizekew&bizziwin, My personal dqxnrtmeni 

Ke dizhewAbizziwin, Thy personal deportnidnt 

O Izzfaewabizziwin, His personal deportment, &». «. 

To form the positive degree of comparison for these terms minno^ g^fod, 
and mudjee, bad, are introduced between the pronoun and verb, giving 
rise to some permutations of the vowels and consonants, which afiect die 
sound only. Thus: — 

Ne minno pimmaudizziwin, My good tenor of life. 

Ke minno pimmaudia^ziwin, Thy good tenor of life. 

Minno pimmaudizziwin, His good tenor of life. 

Ne mudjee pimmaudizziwin^ My bad tenor of life. 

Ke mudjee pimmaudizziwin, Thy bad tenor of life, . 

* Mudjee pimmaudizziwin, His bad tenor of life. 

To place these forms in the compamtive degree, nahwudj, wpre, is jce- 
feed to the adjective ; and the superlative is denoted by mahmowee^ an a|l- 
verb, or an adjective as it is Twrioiisly applied, but the meaning of which, 
is, in this connexion, fMit. The degrees of comparison mi^y be therefiare 
set down as follows :—* >. 

Positive, Kisheda, Hot, (restricted to the heat of a fi»4 

Cotnp. Nahwudj Kisheda; More hot. 
Super. Mahmowee Kisheda, Most hot. 

Your manner of life is. good, Ke dizzihewabizziwin onishishin.. 

C Ke dizzhewabizziwin nahwudj onis- 
Your manner of life is better, \ hishin. 

^ „ . . - C Ke dizzhewabizziwin mahmowe^' 

Your manner of life IS best, j onishishin. 

SOdizzhewabizziwin mahmowee onish- 
ishinine. 



His manner cS life is best, 



Idttle Turtle was brave, " Mikkenokdns sOngedaabun - 



: T^aiBBMli wi»1n«Ter, TeeiiraiBli aohmdj atagodUuftm; 

Poatiac WK9 brat€8^ PMitiac mahmowee s6ng€d&&btiii. 

' 3: The adjectiTe asymnei a negative form wben it is preoaeded by tba 
adterb. Thtur tbe phrase wikkgeiSJk, he is brave, is dianged to, i^- 
4reen aonged&AMey he is not biaTe. 

Positive, Negative: 

Neebwaukah, Kahween neebwaakah-see, 

He is wise. He is not wise. 

' Kwonaudjewe, Kahween kwonaudjewe-seo. 

She is handsome, She is not handsome. 

Oskineegee, ' Kahween oskineegee-see. 

He is young. He is not ybang. 

Shaugweewee, Kahween Shaugweeweie^aee^ 

He it fteUe. He is, not feeble. 

Geekkau, Boihween Geekkan-eee, 

He is old. H^ ii not old. 

Mushkowizzi, Kahween Mushkowi^zhsee, 

He is strong. He is not strong. 

From this rule the indeclinable adjectives — ^by which is meant those ad- 
}«etiyes wU^ do ppt put OQ the personid and impersonal fioxma by inflec- 
tion, but consist of radioally different rootSr^orm exceptions. 

Are you siekt Ke dahkooani nuh? 

you are not sick 1 Kahween ke dahkooizHee I 

I am happy. Ne minwaindum. 

I am unhappy. Kahween ne minwuinduz-see 

His manner of life is bad. Mudjee izzhewabizzi. 

His manner of life is not bad. Kahween mudjee a izzhewabizzirsee. 

It is large. Mitshau muggud. ^ 

It is not large. Kahween mitshau-seendn. 

In these examples the declinable adjectives are rendered negative in see. 
The indeclinable, remain as simple adjuncts to the verbs, and the latter 
put on the negative form. 

4. In the hints and remarks which have now been furnished respect- 
ing the Chippewa adjective, its powers and inflections have been shown 
to run parallel with those of the substantive, in its separation into animates 
iM inanimates, — ^in having the pronominal inflections, — in taking an in- 
AcMon for lense— (a topic, v^rhioh, by the way, has been very eursor% 
toaesed over,) and in the numerous; modifications to form the compoundfli . 
This parallelism has also been intimated to hold good with respect te 
Bumber— a subject deeply intetestbg in itself, as it has its analogy only in 
the ancient languages, and it was therefore deemed best to defer giting eaa> 
ttn^ till they could be intrirfuoeA WlUieiit ahetfaetiDg the attention Aon 
wiir poiBte 4n discuasioii^ 
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BfiDiio and nud^, good and bad, being of the limited &UHri)er (d per* 
aonai adjectives, which modern usage permits bebg applied, aUbough 
often improperly applied, to inanimate otjeets, they as well as a few other 
adjectives, form exceptions to the use of namb«r. Whedier we say a goed 
man or a bad man, good men or bad men, the w<Mrds minno and mudjee, 
remain the same. But all the declinable and coalescing adjectives — adjee- 
tives which join on, and, as it were, meU irdo the body of the substantive, 
take the usual plural inflections^ and are governed by the same rules in 
regard to their use, as the substantive, personal adjectives requiring per* 
s<mal plurals, d&c. 

Adjectives Animate. 
Swgvia/r, 
Onishishewe mishemin. Good apple. 

Kwonaudjewe eekwft. Handsome woman. 

SongedftA inine. Brave man. 

Bishegaindaugooz2i peenasee. Beautiful bird. 
Ozahwizzi ahmo. Yellow bee. 

Plwrdl, 
^ . Onishishewe-wug' mishemin-ug, Good apj^es. 

Kwonaudjewe-wug eekw&-wug. Handsome women. 

Songed&a-wng inine-wug. Brave men. 

Bishegaindaugoozzi-wug peenasee-wug. Beautiful birds. 
Ozahwizzi-wug ahm-6g. Yellow bees. 

Adjectives Inanimate. 
Singvia/r» 
Onishishin mittig, Good tree. 

Kwonaudj tshemaun. Handsome canoe. 

Monaudud ishkoda, Bad fire. 

Weeshkobun aidetaig, Sweet fruit. 

Plmal 
Onishishin-On mittig-dn, Good trees. 

Kwonaudjewun-On tshemaun-un, Handsome canoes. 
Monaudud-dn ishkod-&n, Bad fires. 

Weeshkobun-dn aidetaig-in, Sweet fruits. 

Peculiar circumstances are supposed to exist, in order to render tbf 
vae of the adjective, in this connexion vridx the noun, necessary and 
propw. But in ordinary instances, as the narratipn of events, the noun 
would precede the adjective, «nd oftentimes, particularly where a second 
allusion to olgecto previoualy named became necessary, the compound e^« 
pressions would be used. Tlma instead of ^ying the yellow bee, wfty> 
«ahwiz2jd, would distinctly wmfisf the idea <i that insect, htbd the tfeciu 
imn brf^n ntmed. Under similar circumstances lowwaubooaaid, i 
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theid sdngaunemud, mushkowaunexnud, would respectively signify, a tall 
tree, a small fly, a strong wind, a hard wind. And these terms would be- 
come plural in^t^, which, as before mentioned, is a mere modification of 
ig^ one of the five general animate plural inflections of the language. 

K&g^ wahwinaudj abbendjeeug, is an expression indicating ^A«y ar« 
very handsome children, Bubbeeweezheewug monetOsug, denotes stmII 
insects. Minno neewugizzi, is good tempered, he is good tempered. 
Mawshininewugizzi, is bad tempered, both having their plural in wug. 
Nin nuneenahwaindum, I am lonesome. Nin nuneenahwaindaumin, we 
(excluding you) are loneson^e. Waweea, is a term generally usod to 
express the adjective sense of round, Kwy, is the scalp. ( Weemkwy his 
scalp.) Hence Weewukwon, hal; Wayweewukwonid, a wearer of the 
h«t ; and its plural Wayeewukwonidjig, wearers of the hats — ^the usual 
term applied to Europeans, or white men generally. These examples 
go to prove, that under every form in which the adjective can be traced, 
whether in its simplest or inost compound state jit is susceptible of number. 
The numerals of the language are converted into adverbs, by the in- 
action ing, making ane^ on^e, ^. The unit exists in du^icate. 

Pazfaik, One, general unit) . ^ j. r^ 
; Ingo««,0«e,nlerical»dtr"**^"'8^' ^''- 

Neesh, Two. Neeshing, Twice 

Niswee, Three. Nissing, Thrice. 

Neewin, Four. Neewlng, Four-times. .< 

Naunun, Five. Nauning, Five-times. 

N^goodwaswa, Six. N'goodwaitfe^ing, Six-times. 

Neeshwauswft, Seven* Neeshwautshing, SeTen-times. 

Shwauswe, Eight. Shwautshing, Eight-itimes. 

Shongusswe, Nino. Shongutshing, Nine-times. 

Meetauswee, Ten. Meetaushiug, Ten-times. 

These inflections can be carried as high a& they can compute numbers. 
They cotmt decimally. Afler reaching ten, they repeat, ten and one, ten 
and two, dec. to twenty. Tw^ity is a compound signifying two tens, 
thirty, three tens, &c., ia mode which is carried up to one hundred n^good- 
wak. Wak, then becomes the word of denomination, combining with the 
n^mes of the digits, until they reach a thousand, TneetauswanJ^^ literally, te^ 
hundred. Here a uqw compound term is introduced made by prefixing 
twenty to the last denomination, neshtonnah duswak, which doubles the 
kb^ term, thirty triples it, forty quadruples it, dec, till the computation 
reaches to. ten thousand, n'goodwak dushing n'goodwak, (me hund/red 
tiwrn one hwdred. This is the probable extent of all certain computation. 
The term Gitshee^ iff^h) P^^^^ to the last denomination, leaves the 
number indefinite. 

Thei^e is no form of th^ jiuxq^^, corresponding to second, third, fourth, 
dtc. Thegr «im only further say, nittum first, and ishkwaudjj last 
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Nature and principles of the pronoun — lis distinction into preftMnnati^e and subfbr- 
matiye classes — Pereoiial prononns-^The distinction ot an inclusive and exclnsive foiitai 
in the number of the first person plural — Modifications of tiie peisoilai pvonouns to im- 
ply eodstence, indiriduaHty, possession, owneiihip» position and other aodd«ats-^I>e<deA» 
sion of pronouns to answer the pui^Mse of the auxiliary verbs— ^ijpbformatives, how 
employed, to mark the persons — ^Relative pronouns considered — ^Their application to the 
causative verbs — ^Demonstrative pronouns — ^their separation into two dasses, animatetf^ 
and manimates — ^Example of their use. 

Pronouns are bHried, if we may so say, m the structare of ttie yertfc 
In tracing them back to their primitive ferms, thxoagli the afanost infinite 
variety of modifications which they assume, in connexion with the verb, 
substantive and adjective^ it will &oiIitate analysis, to group them into 
preformative and subformative, which inclade the pronominal prefixes 
and suffixes, and which admit of th& further distinction of separable and 
inseparable. By separable is intended those forms, which have a mean- 
ing by themselves, and are thus distinguished from the inflective and 
subformative pronouns, and pronominal particles significaiit only, in con- 
nection with another word. 

1. Of the first class, are the personal pronouns Neen (I,) Keen {thou,) 
and Ween or O (he or she.) They are declined to fonn liie plural per- 
sons in the following manner: ^ 
I, Neen. We Keen owind (in.) 

We Neen owind (ex.) 

Thou, Keen. Ye Keen owau. 

He or She, Ween or O. They Ween owau. 

Here the plural persons are formed by a numerical inflection of ^e 
singular. The double plural of the first person, of which both the rule 
and examples have been incidentally given in the remarks on the substan- 
tive, is one of those peculiarities of the language, which may, perhapff,^ 
serve to aid in a comparison of it, with other dialects, kindred and foreigii: 
As a mere conv^tional agreement, for denoting whether the person ad- 
dressed, be included, ot excluded, it may be regarded as an advantage to 
the language. It enables the speaker, by the change of a single conso-' 
nant, to make a full ttiii clear discrimination, and relieves the narration 
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fiOHi4oubl8|aad ftmbigiiity, wkeie doiibit and ambiguity would otherv^iBe 
often exist. On the other hand, by accumulating distinctions, it ioada the' 
n|epwry.withf«gra«ain|iti0^ ;fci|»s,'mnd opens a door for improprieties of 
3|pe4^h. W9,are ft(?t awawof a^nj inconveniencies in the uae of a gene- 
ral pluniL But io <^e ladiaji it would produce confusion. And it is 
p^hapst to that cautious defiire^ of personal discrimination, which is so ap- 
parent in the structure of the language, that we should look for the rea- 
son oif the duplicate fonns of this word. Onie es^blished, however, and 
both the distinction, and the necessity of a constant and strict attenfioh to 
it, are very obvious and striid|i|:. How shall he addtess the Deity ? If 
he say — " Our fadhe^ who $^ in heavenj^ the ioclosive form of " our" 
makes the Almigh^ one of th# suppliants, or family. If he use the ex^ 
elusive form, it throws him out, of the family, and may embrace every liv- 
ing being but the Deity^ Yet, neither of tWe forms can be used well in 
prayer, as they cannot be apiplied directly ta the obj^ addziessed. It is 
only when speaking ^ f^he I>9ity, under the wate of father, to other per- 
sons, that the inclusive and exclusive forms of the word ^ our" can be 
used. The dilemma may be obviaJled, by the use of a compound descrip- 
tive phrase — Wa se mig' d yun, signifying*— ^^mdu who -iET the fa- 
ther OF ALL. Or, universal father. . ^ 

In practice, however^ th6 question is cut 6hbrt^ by those persons who 
have embraced Cdiristiainity. It has seekUed to tHem, that by the use of 
either of the foregoing terms, the Deity would be thrown into too remote 
a relation to them, aAd I have observed, thait, in prayer, they iii variably ad- 
dress Him, by the term used %y children for the &ther of a family, that is, 
N«^4,.TO&tla^r. . ». . 

The other personal pronouns undergo some peculiar changes, when 
employed as preformatjves before nouns and verbs, which it is important 
to remark. Thus neeii, is sometimes rendered ne or nin^ and sometimes 
nim. Keen, is rendered ke xyt kin^ In compound words the mere signs 
of the first and second pronouns, N and K, are employed. The use of 
ioeen is limited ; and the third person, singular and plural, is generally in- 
dicated by the sign, O. 

The particle suh adaed to the complete forms of the disjunctive pro- 
nouns, imparts a verbal sense to them ; and appearst in this instance, to be 
a succedaneum for the substantive verb. Thus Neen, I, becomes Neensuh, 
il 13.1. fCeen, thou, become^ Keensub, it is thou, and Ween, he or she, 
Waetustih) it is be or she. , This particle may also be added to the plural 
fcrms. 

KeeQowind snik* It is we (in.) 

N^^enowipd suh. , , It is we (ex,) 

Keenowa suL; It is ye, or y^^iS, 

.Weenowau sub. It is they^ 
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If die woid mttah be rabstituted fi» nhy a eet rf adverbial pturates MB 
formed. 

.^r .X L T 1 Neen ftittah wind, We dtc. (et.1 

Neeaamah, I only. Keen aittah wind, We &c. («.} 

Keen aittah, Thon only. Keen aittah wan. Ton dtc 

Ween aittah. He or she only. Ween aittah wau. They Ac. ' 

In like manner TiiUvm first, miUhkwandp last, give rise to the follow- 
iog arrangement of the pronoun : 

Neen nittnm, I fint 

Keen nittum, You or thou first. 

Ween nittum, He or she first. 

Keen nittum ewind, We first (in.) 

Neen nittum ewind, We first (ex.) 

Keen nittom ewau. Ye or you first 

Ween nittum ewau, They first 

ISHKWAUDJ. 

Neen ishkwaudj, I last, 

Keen ishkwaudj, Thou hst 

Ween ishkwaudj, He or she last. 

Keenowtnd ishkwaudj,. We last (in.) 

NeenoMund ishkwaudj, We last (ex.) 

Keenowau ishkwaudj, Ye or you hst. 

Weenowau iahkwattdj, They last 

The disjunctive forms of the pronoun are also sometimes preserved bo- 
fore verbs and adjectives. 

NEEZHIKA. Alone. (a«.) 

Neen neezhika, I aloB& 

Keen neezhika, Thou alone. 

Ween neezhika, He or she alone. 

Keenowind neezhika, We alone (in.) 

Neenowind neezhika, We alone (ex) 

Keenowau neezhika, • Ye or you alone. 

Weenowau neezhika, They alone. 

To give these expressions a verbal form, the substantive verb, with its 
pronominal modifications, must be superadded. For instance, J am akme, 
d^c, is thus rendered : 

Neen neezhika nindyau, ' I am alone, x aumin. 

Keen neezhika keedyau. Thou art alone, x Bwn. 

Ween neezhika lyau, He or she is alone, &e. x wug. 

In the subjoined examples the noun ow, body, is chaniered to a verb, by 



1^ pffmntolioft of /tke vowel, eku^pt^^ ow k^mw^iiAkk l^ 
liltor d. before it, when the j^onoan ia prefixed. . 

I am a man, Neen nin daaw. 

Thou art a man, Keen ke dauw. 

He 18 a man. Ween ah weeh. 

We are men, (in.) Ke dauw we min. 

We are men, (ex.) Ne dauw we min. 

Ye are men, Ke dauw min. 

They are men, Weenowau ah weeh wug. 

In the translation of these expressions ^' man" is used as synonomoua 
with persoa If the speci^c term inintj had been introduced in the origi- 
nal, the meaning thereby conveyed would be, in this particular connexion. 
I am a man with respect to courage &c., in opposition to efieminacj. It 
would not be simply declarative of corporeal existence^ but of existence in 
a parUcula/r state or condition. 

In the following phrases, the modified forms, or the signs only, of die 
proBpnns aroused : 

N* debaindann, I own it 

Ke debaindaun. Thou ownest it ^ 

O debaindaun, He or she owns it 

N' debaindaun-in, We own it (ex) ^ 

Ke debaindaun-in, We own i( (in.) ; 

Ke debaindaun-ewau, Ye own it 

O debaindaun-ewau, They own it. 

These examples are cited as exhibiting the manner in which the pre- 
fixed and preformative pronouns are employed, both in their full and con- 
tmcted forms. To denote possession, nouns specifying the things pos- 
seted, are required ; and, whal would not be anticipated, had not full 
examples of this species of declension been given in another place, the 
purposes of distinction are not efiected by a simple change of the pronoun, 
as / to minej d^c., but by a subformative inflection of the noun^ which is 
thus made to hare a reflective operation upon the pronoun-speaker. It is 
believed that sufficient examples of this rule, in all the modifications of 
inflection, have been given under the head of the substantive. But as the 
substantives employed to elicit these modifications were exclusively specific 
in their meaning, it may be proper here, in further illustration of an im^ 
portant principle, to present a generic substantive under their compound 
forms. 

I have selected for this purpose one of the primitives. lE-AtS^, is the abstract 
term for existing matter. It is in the animate form and declarative. Its inani- 
mate fxfttespmiAeijii is n-Bi. These are two impoitaaliooia And they are 
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Umti m eottbiiurtibii, ia a v«lr]r grmt mrmber ciimf^te wotdi It vrfB 
be sufficient here, to show their connexicm with Hie pronottn, in die pith 
dacdon of a dass of terms iu very general use. 



Animate Forms. 



Singular, 
r Nin dy6 aum^ Mine. 



Pom.] 

( Ke dye aum, 
Obj. O dye aum-un, 



Thine. 
His or Hers. 



Plural 

Nin dyg auminaua, 
Ke dye auminaun, 
Ke dy6 aumewau, 
O dye aumewaun, 



Ours, (ex.) 
Ours, (in.) 
Yours. 
Theirs, 



Inanimate Forms. 
Singular, Plural. 

/ Nin dye eem, Mine. Nin dye eemioaun, Ours! (ex.) 

Pofis. < Ke dye eeminaun, Ours, (in.) 

f Ke dye eem, Thine. Ke dye eemewau, Yours. 

Qbjr • O dye eem-un, His or ^er8. O dye eemewaun, Theirs. Poss. in. 

In these fprms the noun is singular throughout To render it plural, 
as well as the pronoun, the appropriate general plurals ug and un or ig 
and tft, must be superadded. But it must be bdme in mind, in making 
these additions, '^ thkt the plural inflection to inanimate nouns (which have 
no objective case,) forms the olijective case to animates, which have no 
number in the third person," [p. 30.] The particle un^ therefore, which 
is the appropriate plural for the inanimate nouns in these examples, is only 
Ihe objective mark of the animate. 

The plural of I, is nau7iy the plural of thou and he, wau. But as these 
inflections would not coalesce smoothly with the possessive inflections, the 
connective vowels i. and e. are prefixed, making the plural of I, inaun.^ . 
and of thou, &c. ewau. 

If we strike from these declensions the root ie, leaving its animate and 
inanimate forms au, and ee, and adding the plural of the noun, we shall 
then, — taking the aniinaJtt declension as an instance, have the following 
formula of the pronominal declensions. 



FtoB. 

Ne 





Plac«ofthe 

Noun. 


Posessite 
inflection. 


Obj. inflec. 
to the ' 
noaa sing. 


Gonneet 

vowel. 


Plu. inflec. 

of the 
prononn. 


Obj. 
mflec. 
n«|4ti. 


Plural 
of the 
Noon. 




aum 
aum 
aum 
aum 




1 
-e- 


- naun 

- wau 

- wau 


-n 


-ig. 








un 




r 


- 



To rteAerthkfoninib of geiwra): nao^ tU vatiatioiii, (fito.ia additba . 



to the above) of the poes o M iw iaflatdkil m& inquired, correflponding to 
the six classes of ffftbulHiJIiveii, vri iet 'cb y atim would te changed to am, 
eem, ito, dmy and oom, «o«fe»nably to the exampks beratofiore given in 
treating of the substantive^ , The <^J66tive']DflactaoB> would also be some- 
times changed ta ^en aad soffli9tiines to <Min. 

Havhig thus iodieated the joood^ of distinguishing the peraon, number, 
relation, and gender— or what is deemed its technical equivalent, the mu- 
tation words undergo, not to mark the distinctions of sex, but the presence 
or absence of vitality^ I shall now advert to the inflections which the pro- 
nouns take for teme, or rather, to form the auxiliary verbs, have, had, 
shall, will, may, &c. A very curious and important principle, and one, 
which clearly demonstrates that no part of speech has escaped the trans- 
forming genius of the language. Not only are 'the three great modi- 
fications of time accurately marked in the verbal forms of the Chippe- 
was, but by the inflection of the pronoun they are enabled to indicate 
some of the oblique tenses, and thereby to conjugs^ their verbs with ac» 
curacy and precision. 

The particle gee added tofh^ Urtst, second, and third persons singular of 
the present tense, changes ihem h the perfect past, rendering I, thou. He, 
I did — ^have— or had. Thou didst, — hast — or hadst, He, or she did— 
have, or had. If gah, be substituted for geej the first future tense is 
f<NWttd, and the pexfeet past added to. the first future, forms the conditioaal 
fatWH. As the eye may prove an auxiliary in the comprehension of 
fotmBf which are not fiueoitiar, the foUowing tabular arrangement of theno^ 
is|iMe^tod. 





£%TSt JPersoTif^ X. 


Nin gee, 


1 did— h^ve-^-had. 


Ningah, 


Ishall— wilL 


Nmgaigee, 


' I shall have— will hat«. 




Second Person^ Thou. 


Kegee, 


Thou didst— hast— hadst. 


Kegah, 


Thou shalt— wilt 


Kegahgeei 


Thou shalt have^wilt have. 




J%ird Permm^ He^ or 8ht. 


Ogee, 


He or she did— has— had. 


Ogah, 


He or she did— has— had. 


Ogahgee, 


^He or she shall haTe-^wiU have* 



The present and imperfect tm[»se of the potential mood| is formed \[j 
Aw, And the perfect by gee^ sufiixed as in other instances. 

Urit Person^' L 
Nin daiij I may-H^Cf d^ 

Niadattga% : I nay hAv»— can have, dM. 
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Seo9ud Person^ Tkm. 
Ke dav, Tjbou mayst-— canst, dec. 

Ke daw gee, Tium mayst liave— eanet iuiTe, 4m« 

7!Urii Person^ J%, or iS> Ae. 
O dau, He 6t she may-^nm, Ac, 

O dau gee, He or she may haye-Hmn hare, Ac. ^ 

la conjugating the verbs through the plural persons, the singular 
terms for the pronoun remain, and they are rendered plural by a retro- 
spective action of the pronominal inflections of the verb. In this manner 
the pronoun-verb auxiliary, has a general application, and the necessity 
of double forms is avoided. * 

The preceding observations are confined to the formative or prefixed 
pronouns. The inseparable suffixed or subformative are as follows-— 



Taun, 


My. 


Yun, 


Thy. 


Id, or d, 


His, or hen. 


YaoDg, 


Oar. (ex.) 


Yung, 


Our. (in.) 


Yaig, 


Your. 


Wand, 


Their. 



These pronouns are exclusively employed as n]ffix6S,-*and as suffixes 
to the descriptive compound substantives, adjectives and verbs. Both 
the rule and examples have been stated under the head of the substaiKtive, 
p. 43. and adjective, p. 81. Their application to the verb will be shown, 
as we proceed. 

2. Relative Pronouns. In a language which provides for the distinc- 
tions of person by particles prefixed or suffixed to the verb, it will 
scarcely be expected, that separate and independent relative pronouns 
should exist, or if such are to be found, their use, as separate parts of 
speech, must, it will have been anticipated, be quite limited— limited to 
simple interrogatory forms of expression, and not applicable to the indica- 
tive, or declaratory. Such will be foimd to be the fiict in the language 
under review ; and it will be perceived, from the subjoined examples, that 
in all instances, requiring the relative pronoun wha^ other than the simple 
interrogatory fbrmsj this relation is indicated by the inflections of the verb, 
or adjective, &>c, Nov does there appear to be any declension of the sep- 
arate pronoun, oorresponding to whosej and vjhom. 

The word Ahwaynain, may be said to be uniformly employed in the 
sense of whoy under the limitations we have mentioned. For Instance. " 
Who is there ? Ahwayhain e-mah ai-aud ? 

Who spoke? Ahwaynain kau keegadeod? 

Who told you ? Ahwajm&in kau ween-dumoak f 



Vni^woymf Ahwaynainiaia weyuat 

Who seat you f Ahwaynun wayaOiiik f 

Who is your ftthor % AhwayBftin kta? 

Who did it ? Ahwaynain koa todung % 

WhoM dog is ]t9 Ahwayoain way dyid? 

Whose pipe is that ? Aliwaynain dOpwaaguaid sQ-eu i 

Whose lodge is it 1 Ahwayaain way weegewomid 1 

Whom do you seek ? Ahwayaain aain daa wau biunud ? 

Whom have you here? Ahwayaain oh omau ai auwaad? 

Not the slightest Tariation is niade in these phrases, between who, whose, 
and whom. 

' Should we wirii to change the iatenN)gatm,aad to say, he who is tksM; 
he who spoke ; he who told yon, &c., thesepaiahle persoaal pieaoon wasn 
(he) must be used in lieu of the rehttive, and the following forms will he 
elicited. 

Ween, kau unnOnik, He (who) sent you. 

Ween, kau geedood, He (who) spoke. 

Ween, o^aud o-mah, ^ He (who) is there. 

Ween, kau weendumoah. He (who) told you. 

Ween, kau to dung, He (who) did it, &c 

If we object that, that in these forms, there is no longer the relative pro- 
Mnm whOj the sense being simply, he sent you, he spoke, &c., it is rejdjed 
that if it be intended only to say, he sent you, &c., and not he wh0 sent 
you, dtc, the following forms are used. 

Ke gee unnOnig. He (sent) yon. 

AiimOzhid, He (sent) me. 

, AinnOnaud, He (sent) him, Ac. 

lau e-mau. He is there. 

Kb geedo, He (spoke.) 

Kegeeweendnmaug, He (told) yolL 

Ke to dum, He did it 

We reply, to this answer of the native speaker, that the particle kau 
prefixed to a verb denotes the past tense, — that in the former series of termsi 
in which this particle appears, Jthe verbs are in the perfect indicative^ — 
'and in the latter, they are in the present indicative, marldDg the dif 
ference only between sent and send^ ipdke and speaky isc. And that there 
is absolutely no relative pronoun, in either series of terms. We further 
observe, that the personal pronoun ween, prefixed to the first set of terms, 
may be prefixed with equal propriety, to the second set, and that its use 
or disuse, is perfectly optional with the speaker, as he may wish to give 
additional energy or emphasis tio the expression. To these positions, 
after reflection, discussion and exammatiott| we feceive an assent| apd thus 
the uacertaitity is terminated. 
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aons are made hdppf^ Mid,« id like anaiiiffir, the suffix^ p«rs«oitl|»Y^noiin8 
plwral^ mark the distindioiir betwenrai ve^ ye, they, %& Egr ii it a rule 
of the language, that a strict eoncop^uace must exist faetweea the number 
ofthe verb, and ^ number of the pronotUi. The termination of the verb 
consequently always indicates, whether there be one or nia&y objects, to 
which its Energy is directed. And as animate Verbs can be applied only 
to animate objects, the humerical infections of the verb, ate understood to 
mark the number of persons^ But this number is indiftcriminate, and 
leaves the sense vague, unul the pronominal suffij^s are superadded. 
Those who,.therefore$ contend for tt^ .sense of tl^ relative pronoun 
<'who," being given in the last mentioned phrase, and all phrases similarly 
fofmed, by a sucQedaneum, coHitend. for something like the following form 
of translation: — He makes th«»n happy-^bim! or Him — ^he (meaning 
who) makes them happy. 

The ecjuivalent for what, is Waygonain, 
What do you want ? Waygonain wau iauyu^ I 

What have you lost) Waygonain kau wonetdyun? 

What do you look fpr ? Waygonain nain dahwaubwdamun % 
What is this 1 W^yg(N9ain ewiniiia maun^an 7 

What will you have ? Waygonain kau iaii^yun 1 

What detained you? Waygonain kau oon dahme e^0yH9 ? 

What are you making?, Waygonain wayzhetdyun? 
What have you there 1 Waygonain e-n^u iauyun ? 

The use of this pronoun, like Hixe preceding, appears to be confined to 
simple interrogative forms. The word a/aneen^ which sometimes supplies 
its place, or is used for wan^ of the pronoun which, is ^n adverb, and has 
considerable/latitude of meaning. Most commonly it may b^ considered 
as the equivalent for hm, in .what manner, or at what time. • 

What do you say? Auneen akeedOyon ? 

What do you cafi this? Auneen ai^sbexxi^audahinun maun- 

dun?(i.) ., 
What ails you ? Auneen aindeeyun ? 

. What is your name ? Auneen aizheekauzoyun ? 

Wfaichdoyou mean;thjs or that? (an.) Auneen ah-owainud,woh-owgama'u 

ewidde? ^ \ 

-Which do you mean ; this or that? (in.) Auneen eh-eu ewaidumun oh-do 

gamau ewaidde ? 
, Which boy do you mean ? Auneen ah-ow-ainud ? 

' By adding to this word, the partide de^ it is converted into an adverb of 
place, and may be rendered to^e. 

Where do you dwell 9 Auneeiide jaindai|yun7 . 

Where is your sent Aniiaende k^ gwiss ? 

Where didyou see him? Aune0Qdi»ke waiibimndl. , 



other coiopoiiiMl tdrmBT^o the a^i^tive YerbB, Sox iwrtance^^suMl to M^e 
9ther Terbal cpuipound eaXpressions, in which the objective and the nqmi- 
native persons, are incorporated as a part of the verb, and are not prefi:!^^ 
to it This may be shown in the causative verb, To make Ha^ppy- 

Mamwrnbduiiieid^ H« (who) makes m^.hipff. 

MainwaiadumSik, He (who) makes tkee h^ppy. 

Mainwa^domitead; He (who) makes him ha|tpy. 

MfttB^KaindumeinuBgry ^^ (who) makes us happy, (inclusive.) 

Maiiiwa]nd:k]&ii6yaiig, He (who) makes %s happy. (excIuMve.) 

Mainwaindom^innaigy He (Dkrho) makes ye or ^102^ happy. 

Maiaw^uidiiia^lgowaud, He (who) makes them . haf^y; 
And so thi^ fonns might be continHed, throughout dl the objective 
fMMns.*-* V ■ 

Mainwaindum^yun, Thou (who) makest me happy, &y;. 

The basis of these compounds isf miimo, good, attd ahdfmj th^ mind. 
Hence minwaindum, he happy. The adjective in this connexion, can- 
not be transkted "good,^ but its effect upon the noun, is 'to denote tbat 
state of the mind^ which is at rest with itsei£ Thb .first change from litis 
-fthnple eonypottiid^ is ta give the adjective a vfifrbal form; nud this is 
\dfllioted by a permtiUKticNi tyf the vowels of the &nlt syllaUe— a iralebf ve«y 
-^tnitNisive af^lkatioB^^nd by Mrhkfa, Sa the present instance^ the |rfmte 
he happy, is changed to he mak^ happy^ (ms^inw^indum.) The mxtf^ 
13 to add the suffix personal pronouns, id, ik, aud, &c., rendering the ex-^ 
pressions, he makes rt^ happy, &e. But in adding these increments, the 
vowel e, is thrown between the adjective-verb, and the pronoun suffixed, 
making the expression, not mainwalnddifn-yun, but mainwaindum^uii. 
Grenerally the vowel e in this situation, is a connective, or introdi^cfc^ 
merely ^r. the sake of euphony. And those who maintain th^t it is heye 
employed as a personal, pronoun, and that the relative who, is implie4 by 
the final inflection ; overlook the Inevitable inference, that if the marked 
e, stands for me in the first phrase, it must stand for thee in the second, ie 
in the third, us in the fourth, ^c. As tp the meaning and office of t]^e 
final inflections id, ik, &c. — whatever they piay, in an involuted se^se 
imply, it is quite clear, by turning to the list of suffixed personal prorioups 
and animate plv/raU^ iiiatihej mark the persons, I, thou, he, &c., we, ye, 
ihey, &c. 

Take for example, minwaindumgigowaud. He (who) makes them 
happy. Of this compound^ minwaindum, as before shown, signifies ^ 
,makeshappy^ But as ,the verb is in the singular number, it implies that 
but one person is made happy, and the suffixed personal pronouns singvla/r, 
mark the distinctions between me, thee, and he, or him. 

Mmwaindum-^-ig i^ the vero plural, and implies that several per- 
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becomes q«Mte neeenafy in ymAng the langtmge. And m the A>Udi)n»g 
sentences, the substantive is properly employed after the prenonn. 

This dog is very lean, Gitshee bukaukdoozo woh-ow annemoosh. 

These dogs are very lean, Gitshee bukauddoozowug o-goo annem- 

ooshug. 
Those dogs are fat, Ig-eu annemooshug ween*in-eawug. 

That dog is fiit, Ah-ow annemoosh ween-in-eo« 

This is a handsome knife, Gagalt onishishin moandun mokomahn. 

These are handsome knives. Gagait wahwinaudj o-noo raokoraahniui. 
Those are bad knives, MonaududOn in-euwaidde mokomahnun. 

Give me that spear, Meezhishin eh-eu ahnitt 

Give me those spears, Meezhishin in-eu unnewaidde ahnitteen. 

That is a fine boy, Gagait kwonaudj ah-ow kweewezains. 

Those are fine boys, Gagait wahwinaudj ig-euwaidde kw«e- 

« wezainsug. 

This boy is larger than that, Nahwndj mindiddo woh^w kweeweniac 

ewaidde dush. 
That is what I wanted, Meeh-eu wau iau3raumbaun. 

This is the very thing I wanted, Mee-suh oh-oo wau iauyaiOBbami. 

In some of these expressions, the pronoun combines with an adjective) 
as in. the compound words, ineuwaidde, and igeuwaidde^ those yonder^ (ia) 
and those yimder (an.) Compoundis which exhibit the fuU pronooa m «#- 
alescence with the word Ewaidde yonder. 



€!Ha(9i0[.pGT. 

Columbus discovered the West Indies Oct 12, 1492. 

Americo Vespucio, discovered the coast of South America, 1497. 

Cabot discovered the North American coast 1497. 

De Leon discovered Florida 1512. 

Cortes, enters the city of Mexico, after a seigc, Aug. 13, 1521, 

Yerrizani, is said to have entered the bay of New York, 1524. 

Cartier discovered the St tawrence, 1534. 

Jamestown, in Virginia, is founded, 1608. 

Acknowledged date of the settlement of Canada, 1608. 

Hudson disoDvera the river bearing his name, 1609. 

The Dutch build a fort near Albany, 1614. 

The Pilgrims land at Plymouth Dec. 22, 1620. 

New Amsterdam taken from the Dutch by the Duke of York and Albany , 

and named New York 1664. 
La Balle discovers the Illinois in upper Louisaina 1678. 
discovers Lower Louisiana, and is killed 1685. 



THE ERA OP THE ARRIVAL OF THi; FRENCH IN 
THE UPPER LAKES. 



Ke-wa-kons, a chief of the stiaits of St Mary's, told me, during an u^ 
terview, in 1327, that but seven generations of red men had passed away, 
since the French first appeared on those straits. If we take the date of 
Oartier's first visit to the St. Lawrence, as the era of their acquaintan^^ 
with this nation, A. D. 1534, we should have 56 years as the period of an 
Indian generation. Should we take, instead of this, the time of La SaUe's 
first arrival on the upper lakes, 1778, there would, on the contrary, be but 
9f fraction over 22 years for a generation. But neither of these periods, 
eaiT^ truly sa^id to coincide with the probable era of the chief's historical 
reminiscences. The first is too early, the last too late. An average of 
the two, which is required to apply the observation properly, gives 38 
years as the Indian generation. This nearly assimilates it to the results 
among Europeans, leaving 8 years excess. Further data would probably 
reduce this ; but it is a department in which we have so little material, 
that we must leave it till these be accumulated. It may be supposed that 
the period of Indian longevity, before the iiitroduction of ardent spirits, 
was equal, perhaps, a little superior, to that of the European ; but it HA 
opt exceed it, we think, by 8 years. 

Ke-wa-kons, whom I knew very w^ll, was a man of shrewd sense, and 
z^pectable pov/ars of observation. He stated, at the same interview, that 
his tribe, who were of the Odjibwa type of the Algonquips, kid aside their 
Akeeks, or clay cooking-vjeeselsy at tha4 imty and adopted in lieu of thesft, 
the light brass kettle, which was more portable and per cAenent And 
from that time, their skill in pottery declined, until, in our day, it is en* 
tirely lost. It is curious to reflect, that within the brief period of 150 
years, a living branch of coarse manufkcture among them, has thus been 
Crtinsi^rred int6 an object of antiquarian research. This fact, should make 
hisftoriaRS cautious in' ai^igning vety remote periods of antiquity to th« 
OMnnifm^tal evidences of by-gOne generations. 

^t 11^ by such considerations that we get a glimpse of some of the gene- 
ral |»rin6f pies which attended the early periods 6f discovery and settlement, 
in Wl'pdtts of th(^ continent. Adventftf ers cameto find gold, or furs, to amass 
tt^Bi^V ge<po#ie4 ^ b pe!<fettW riiet^A exploits.' Nbbody cared mucK fei* 
the native race, beyond the fact of their beiUfg'tliefinedktift^to tekdtot!ie«fe^' 
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Specified objects. There were none, to record accurately, their arts, aad 
odaLOT peculiarities, which now excite intense interest. They died away 
▼ery fast, whole tribes becoming extinct within a generation or two. The 
European fabrics, then introduced, were so much siiperior to their own, 
that they, at once, discontinued such rude arts as they practised, at least in 
our northern latitudes. New adventurers followed in the track of Colum- 
buS) Amerigo, Cabot; and their compeers ahd followers, who, in the lapse 
of time, picked up, from the soil, pieces of coarse pottery, pestles and such 
like things, and holding them up, said, — " See these ! — here are evidences 
of very great skill, and very high antiquity." 

It is not the intention by any means^ to assert, that there were not anti- 
quities of a far higher era, and nobler caste, but merely to impress upon in- 
quirers, the necessity of discriminating the different eras in the chronology 
oi o^r antiquities. All Indian pottery, north of the capes of Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico, is of, or preceding the era of the discovery ; but there 
is found in graves, a species of pottery, and vitrified ware, which was in- 
troduced, in the early stages of traffic, by Europeans. Of this transition 
era between the dyiag away of the Indian arts, and the introduction of the 
European, are the rude pastes, enamel and glass beads, and short clajr 
pipes of coarse texture, found in Indian cemeteries, but not in the tumuli. 
In place of these, our ancient Indians used wrought and unwrought sea 
shells of various species, and pipes carved out of seatites and other soft 
materials. ' ' ' 



Mr. Andenon remarks in his biography of Catharine Brown, that 
<< the Cherokees are said to possess a language, which is toore precise and 
powerful than any into which learning has poured richness of thought, or 
genius breathed the enchantments of fancy and eloquence." 

David Brown, in one of his letters, in the same volume, terms his pe<y 
pie the Tsallakee, of which we must therefore take <^ Cherokee," to be a 
corruption. It is seen by the Cherokee alphabet, that the sound of r does 
not occur in that language. 

PAITH. 

When.Chusco was converted tp Christianity at the mission of. Mich»* 
liaackinac, be had planted a field of potatoes o^ one of the.neighboaring 
islands in lake Baron. In the fall he w^t over in his canoe, with hisi 
aged wife, to dig them — a labour which the old woman set, unceremoBJr 
ously about, as so<m as theygot into the field. <* Stop I" cried the Utile old 
man, who had a small tenor voice and was b^dt nearly double by age,— ^ 
'' dare you begin to dig, till we have thanked the Lord for their growtli.'* 
They then both knelt dpwn in the fieU, whik he lifted up his voifia^ m 
hit native langnage, in thanka. 



SHINGABA-WOSSINS; OR IMAGE STONES, 

The native tribes who oocupy the borders of the great lakes, are very 
ii^genious in converting (o the uses of superstition, such masses of loose 
rock, or boulder stones, as have been firetted by the action of water into 
shapes resembling the trunks of human bodies, or other organic forms. 

There appears, at all times, to have been a ready disposition to turn 
such masses of rude natural sculpture, so to call them, to an idolatrous 
use ^ as well as a most ingenious tact, in aiding the eflect of the natural 
resemblance, by dots or dabs of paint, to denote eyes, and other features, 
or by rings "of red ochre, around ^eir circumference, by way of orna- 
ment. 

In the following figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, some of these masses are repre- 
sented. 
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Number 3. was brought to the office of the Indian Agent at MicMi- 
mackinac in 1839, and placed among objects of anaiagous interest to 
visiters. It consisted of a portion of a vein or mass of gneiss or granite, 
from which both niica and feldspar were nearly absent, existing only in 
trace, while the quartzy portion predominated, and had, by its superior 
hardness, resosted the elemental action. The mode of die formation of snch 
masses is very well known to geologists, resulting, in almost every case, 
!from the unequal degree of hardness of various parts of a mass, sub- 
mitted to an equal force of attrition, such as is ordinarily given by the 
upheaving and rolling force of waves on a lake, or ocean beach. To the 
natives, who are not pi one to reason from cause to effect, such productions 
Appear wonderful All that is past comprehension, or wonderful^ is 
attributed by &em to the supernatural agency of spirits. The hunter or 
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warrior, who is travelling along the coast, and finds one of these selP 
sculptured stones, is not sure that it is not a direct interposition of hiv 
God, or guardian Manito, in his favour. He is habitually a beMcver ii^ 
the most subiiB ipnn» ^ myateriouft ppwer^ whic]^ h» a^knewledgvs to^ be^ 
often delegated to the native priests, or necromancers. He is^ not stag- 
gered by the jBost extraordinary stretah of fancy, in the theory of the 
change or transformation of animate into inanimate objects, and vice 
versa. All things, " in heaven and earth/' he believes to be sitbject to^ 
this subtle power of metamorphoais. But, whatever be the precise ope* 
rating cause of the respect he pays to the imitative rolled stones, whicb 
he calls Shingaba-wossins, and also by the general phrase of Mtiz-in-in- 
a-wun, ©r images, he is not at liberty to J)ass them without hazardiiig 
something, in his opinion, of his chance of success in life, or the fortune 
of the enterprize in hand. ' ^ 

If the image be small, it is generaHy tal:en with him? and secreted iit> 
the neighborhood of his lodge. If large and Itoo heavy for this purpose^ 
it is set up on the shore, generally in some obscure nook, where an offer-^ 
ing of tobacco, or something else of less value, may be made to it, or 
rather through it, to the spirit. 

In 1820 one of these stones (No. Z} waf met hy an expedition c^ the 
goveimment sent north, that year, for the purpose of interi(»:^ discovery 
and observation, at the inner Thunder Bay island, in Lake Huron. It was* 
a massy stone, rounded^ with a con^aratively broad base and entablature 
but not otherwise remarkable. It was set up, under a tree on the islan4r 
which was small, with the wide and clear expanse ^ the lake in plaiti^ 
view. The island was one of those which were regarded as desert, axA 
was probably but seMom stopped at. It was, indeed, little more than a few 
acres of boulders and pebbles, accumulated on a limestone reef, and bear- 
ing a few stunted trees and shiubs. The water of the lake must, in hig^ 
storms, have thrown its spray over this imaged slone, U was, in ifie,' odte 
ei those private places which an Indian might be supposed to have se- 
lected for his secret worship. 

In Na 3. is figured an object of this k^n^, which was found in 1832, 
in the final ascent to the source of the Mississippi, on the right cape, in 
ascexuUng this stream inta lac Traverse — at the distance of about lOOiO 
miles above the faOs of St. Anthony. I landed at the poinf to see it, hav- 
ing heard, from my interpreter, that such an object wqs set up and dedi- 
cfdted to.sorae unknown Manko tber§. It was a pleasant level point of 
land shaded with trees^ and hearing luxuriant grass and wiM shrubbery 
and flowers. In the middle of this natural parterre the stone was placed, 
and -was overtopped by this growth, and thus concealed by it. A ring of 
red*paiat encircled it, at the first narrowed point of its circumference, ta 
vgive it the le^mblance of.a human neck; ^and there were some rude 
^iato j|^ 4ei»|e oti^ fj^^??- The Jhdipi is not precise in the matter rf 
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vqpsi same miiui^ moA eh^imk^riric trait, wlaoh iS' at <mce sufiitieat t« de^ 
a^ the <iMci#«t aod h« la vastly Mtisfiad abeut the rest Thtts a bimpl^ 
^oaa, with a strait l^e fr«iii ebdaider to shiuldei:, aad a dot, or eirefe 
above, to 8erv« for a head, 18 die symbol <xf the humaa frame ; aiM wirhovt 
aiixadjoiicteC:feet,GrikaiidS)it.eo<ild not have beea raiistakeD for any 
<thipg ebe-H>QrtainIy ler any other olject ia the lanimal eiseation. 



MNElfgNIO STIBQLS W.^E NORTE AlKHCAM mOKSS. 



CHAPTER I. 

VmUJKimL&T KKMARIEB. — BTMHOUCAL REPRB8E!^ATI«ffB ANB ntEKOGLTmOl, ONE Of TBg 

■jiiaiafr. oftmaviD traits in rmt ctmvMM and aats, of tbb amsricar abori- 

qOflp^ Wrr XBI^ A]»T NOT I^^Nl^ff^ «<0 »|TS A .fTR«llA!rK lOR« AHOffG HBK KOOk 

hvhter tribes or nortb ahsriga, iniTiJu tbe ipsas 189P, upom it waa i^n^ 

' COVERED ON THE SOURCE OF THE MUHMFPl. VKIS IN8TAMCS Gf^SN, ^TlTa A.DRJIV^ 

ing: ths hint pursde». 

1 . .. 

.Tbb practice of the Noilii Ametioan tribei, of drawing iigmes and 
f^tara on skinS) ti^ei^ and variOoft «(her.aiih8tance& has been iiotic#d 
\gH travellers and writers frjom the earliflst/ttmca Ameni; the more noidi*! 
•arly tribes, these fibred are oftea o]bsenred on that comnijon cubstitote ftv 
the ancient papyrus^ among these nsftioius, the baric c^ the beiula fwp^racta:^ 
«r white birch; a substance poasessing^a smooth tsaiface. easily ampressed^i 
"very fi^ible, and capable of being preserved in rolls. Oien these devv«- 
«es are c\!t, or drawn in <;oIoa$s on the tranks of trees, more rarely o» 
rocks or boukleia. AccMirding to Oolden and Lafitoa records of this rude^ 
^hfkjnacter were iuxneily to be seen on the Uazed surface of trees, along somr 
•gif the ancient paAhs and portages leading iroin the soared of the AtlaiH 
tic rivers into the interior, or in the vaHey of the St Lawrence; but 
jthese, aftj^r satirfy iag a transient »»rii>sity, have k>ng since yielded to the 
janeral ftte of these simple and une&dnri&g monnments. Pictures and 
sytnbois of this Itind are now to be &und only on the unreclaimed bor- 
^ksrs Gif th§ great areat west of the AUeghanies and the Lskes, in the 
wide prairies of the weatj or aioBtg the Missouri and the upper Missigh 
a^PpL . it^ knpwn that such devices were vbl use, to some extent, at the era 
^.the discovery, among most of the tribes^ sataaled between the latitudes < 
of; tbe Aapes of Fkrida, and Hudson's Bay, akhough they have been 
<G9l(8idered aa naote particularly. ohafacteristip of the tribes of the AlgcM^- 
t^Mn typev In, a few instwoes, those pictoiMd inseriptiens liave been io\sM 
to. be painted or $tain«d M the ftces of neks, «ron.looie bovid^s^ moL 
otill more rarely, devices were scrat^^ og: jipeked into the surface, as is 
ianA to be the caae still at Dighton and Yenango. Those who are intent 
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on observations of tins land, will find 'Bgaiea and rude hierogiyphier M 
variably at the present time, oa tke gmve posts wkieli mari): the places 
of Indian sepalchre at fke west and north. The nations who rove over 
the western praines, inscribe them on the skins of the bnfihlo. Nordi of 
latitude 42^, the bark of the birch, whieh furnishes at ofice the mate^ 
rial of caaoes, tents, boxes^ water^dippers^ and paper, constitutes the com- 
mon medium of their exhibition. Tablets of hard wood are confined to 
such devices as are employed by their priests and prophets, and medicine- 
men ; and these characters uniformly assume a more mystical or sacred 
import ' But the r^eotidispdt^ry^ on one of the tributaries of the Sus- 
quehanna, of an Indian map, drawn on stone, with intermixed devices, ft 
copy of which appears in the hrt^ volume of the collections of the Histor- 
ical Committee of the American Philosophical Society, proves that stone 
was also employed in that branch of inscription. This discovery was ob 
the area occupied by the Lenapeea 

Golden, in his bislory of the Fire Nations^ * iofomis u» that when, in 
1696, the Count do Frontenac marehed a we^ appointed army into die 
Iroquois country, with artillery and all other means of regubr military 
oience, he found, on the banks of the Onondaga,. 'now. called Oswego 
river, a tree, on the trunk of which the Indians had depicted the French 
airay, and deponted^ two bundles of cut rushes at its foot, consfttihg' of 
1434 pieces — an act of defiance on their part, which was intended to in* 
ftha their iniaders, that ^y would have to encounter this number of 
warriors. In speaking in another passage of the general traits of the 
Five Nations^ he mentions the general custom prevalent among the Mo* 
bawks going to war, of painting, with red paint, on the trunk of a tree^ 
siieh symbols, as might serve to denote the object of their expedidon. 
Among the devices was a canoe pointed towards the enemies' country. 
On their return, it was their practice to visit the same tree, or precinct^ 
and denote the result: the canoe being, in this cas^ drawn withr 
its bows in the opposite directioa Lafitou, in his account of the nationo 
of Canada, makes observations on iitm subject to which- we shall bIobt 
particularly refer herealiier, which denote the geiiieral providence of the' 
custom in t^at quarter. Other writers, dating as fiir back as SkiHt and 
de Bre, bear a passing testimony to the existence of this trait among tibe 
northern tribes^ Few have however done more than notice it, and nomh 
are known to have furnished any amount of connected detaik 

A single element in the sjrstem attracted early notice. I alkde to the^ 
iMtitution of the Totem, which has been weU known among the Al^ 
fonquia tribes from the settlement <^ Ofmadsv By this device, the early* 
misBionaries observed, ^bat thjs natives marked their division of a tribe 
iaiockuaa) and of a ckn into fiunilies, and the distinction was thus verf 
dstrly preserved. Affinities were denoted and k^ up, h»g after tmdi* 
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turn bad fidled !» its M^mony, This difltiiicti(»iy which ia marksd with 
mbch of 'the'eenaiatyof heraMic bearings kk the feudal system, was seen 
to mark the arms, the lodge, and the trophies of the chief and warrior. 
U was likewise employed to giro idenf^ty to the clan of ^hich he was a 
member, on hisad-je-da-teg.or graVe-poet This record went but little 
ftzt&er ; a few strokes <)r geometric defices were drawn op these simple 
mDnumMits, to denote the number 4>f men he had slain in battle. 

It has not been suspected in any notices to which I have had access, 
tftiat there was a pictorial alphabet, or a series of homc^honous figures, in 
which, by the juxtaposition of symbds tepresenting acts, as well as objects 
ef action, and by the introduction of simple adjunct signs, a series of dis- 
jWKliTe, yet generally connected idesto, were denoted ; or that the most prom- 
iaent incidents of life and death couldbe recorded so as to be transmitted 
tnm. one generation to another, as long at lea^ as the monument and the 
p6c^le endured. Above all, k was not anticipated that there should have 
been found, as will be observed in the subsequent details, a system of sym- 
bolic notation for the isdngs and incantations of the Indian metas and 
priests, making an appeal to the memory for the preservation of language. 

Persons fiuniliar with the stale of the western tribes of this continent, 
paxtieDdarly in the higher northern latitudes, have long been aware that 
li^ songs of the Indian priesthood, and wabenoes, were sung from a kind 
of pictorial notation, made on bark. It is a fact which has oflen come to 
the observation of military officers performing duties on those fronticxs, 
and of persons exercising occasional duties in civil life, who have passed 
through their territories. But there is no class of persons to whom the 
hc^ of such notations being made, is so well known, as the class of Indian 
tvaders and interpreters who visit or reside a part of the season at the 
Indian villages. I have never conversed with any of this latter class of 
persons to whom the fact of such inscriptions, made in various ways, was 
not so familiar as in their view to excite no surprise or even demand re- 
mark. 

My attention was first called to the subject in 1820. In the summer 
of that year I was on an exploring journey through the lake country. At 
die mouth of the small river Huron, on the banks of Lake Superior, 
ihere was an Indian grave fenced around with saplings, and protected 
with much care. At its head stood a^post, or tabular stick, upon which 
nras drawn the figure of the animal vvhich was the symbol of the clan to 
ivhich the deceased chief belonged. Strokes of red paint were added to 
lenote, either the number of war parties in which he had been engaged, 
•r the number of scalps which he had actually taken from the enemy. 
The interpreter who accompanied us, and who was himself tinctured with 
I|i4]an blood, gave the latter, as the true import of these marks. 

On quitting the river St Louis,, which flows into the head of the lake 
at the Fond du Lac, to cross the summit dividing its waters fiom those of 
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tb^'Mississippi, the. way led through hibavy ajudsdeBee woodland »waia|)% 
and the weatber proved dark and rainy, so that, lor a couple of days tor 
gather, we had scarcely a glirapse of the sun. 

The party comsisted' of sixteen persona, with two Indian guides ; bm 
the latter, with all their adxoitnese in threading the maze, were completely at 
fault for nearly an entire day. At night we lay dbwnon ground elevdtevA 
but a few inches above the level of the swamp. The next morning ad 
we prepared to leave the camp, a small sheet of birch bark containing de- 
vices, was observed elevated on the top of a sapling, some 8 or 10 feet 
high. One end of this pole was liirtost firmly into the ground leaning m 
the direction we were to go. On going up to tki^ object, it was founds 
with the aid of the interpreter, to. he a symbolic record of th^ cir^UES»- 
sliances of our crossing this summit, and of the night's encampment at thi^ 
spot. Each person was appropriately depicted^ distinguishing the soldieirsi 
ftom the officer in co^imand, and the. latter from the scavana of the party^ 
The Indians themselves were depicted without hats, this being, as vfo nor 
tjped, the general symbol for a white man or European. The entire 
record, of which a. figure is annexed, accurately symbolized the ciroum•^ 
stances, and they were sode^ly dravyn, according to their conveiitioiial 
rules, that the intelligence would b^ communicated thereby to any of their 
people who might chance to travel or wander this way. This waa thd 
object of the inscription. • . 




Fig. No. 1. represents the subaltern officer in command of tne partj 
of the U. S. troops. He is drawn with a sword to denote, his official 
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in^^k^ Now d d«not€». lk«^ p^»cm who ioffleiatod in quality 6f SecreStary. 
He is represented holding a book. No. 3 denotes the geol9gist and min- 
^0»iW^ of the party. He b dra^svn.with a hammer. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
iltaches ; No. 6, the interfffoCer. 

The grpup of figures marked 9 represents eight mfantry soldiers, each 
(if wJb|om, as- shown in group No. 10, vms srmed with a musket. No. 15 
4enotes that they had, a separate ^e, and eonstkuted a separate mess, 
^ig^res 7 and 9 are the two C^ippeiwa guMee^ the principal of whom, 
called Gbatnees, or the Pouring-haw]^, led the way oter this dreary sum- 
ppit. Tbef(9.i|re jLhe only.humaa figures on this unique bark letter, who 
a^e drawP without a hat This was. the chnractertstic seij^ed on, by them, 
9JfA generally eiBl^oyed by the tttbee, to distinguish the Red from the white 
x^ce, jPigures 1 1 and 12 reprssebt a prairie hen, and a green tortoise, 
which cOBStitvited the sum of the preoediidg day's chase, and were eaten 
a| thfi .^ocampment The iaclmi^ion of the pole, was designed to show 
the c<wse^ purstied fcom this^ partkular spot : there were three hacks in 
it| beli>w the scroll of hsric, to indicate the estimated length of this part 
ef the journey, oomputtng from water to water, that is to say, from the 
h^d,qt the pQffgige Auz Ooiit«au3t OQ the St. Louis river, to the open shored 
<4 Sa&dy. lake} die Ka*ma^4on'•go•gom-ag of the Odjibwas. 

The ftQiy was thus briefiy and simply told ; and this memorial was 
aft npi by the guides, to adv^tiiie any of their countrymen, who might 
chance to wander in diet direction, of the adtentui^e — for it was evident, 
li0h, from this token, and from the dubiousness which had marked the 
prior 4*y*8 wanderings, that they regarded the passage in this light, and 
wese willing to- take sonne credit ibr the successful execution of it. 

Sefore we had penetrated quite to this summit, we came to another 
eijdence of tbait skill in this species of knowledge, consisting of one of 
thoee. cpntriYanees which they denominate Man-i-to-wa-teg, or Manito 
Poles. Qu reaching this our guided shouted, whether from a supersti- 
ti^its impulse, or the joy of having found a spot they certainly could rec- 
Qf?»ze) vfs could not tell. We judged the latter. It consisted of eight 
poles, of equal length; shaved smooth and round, painted with yellow 
ochroy and set so as to enclose a square area. It appeared to have been 
<me of those rude temples, or places of incantation or worship, known to 
tkemetas, or priests, where certain rites- and ceremonies are performed. 
Bujt it was not an ordinary medicine lodga There had been far more 
care in ita construction. 

On reaching the village of Sandy lake, on the upper Mississippi, the 
figures of animals, birds, and other devices were found, on the rude cof 
filiiS, or wriif^ings of Uaoir ^ead, which were scaffolded around the pre- 
cincts, of the iort, an^ upon the open sfhores of the lake. Similar devices 
w«^ei dhff olbfMyed, here^ a» at otiier. points in this region, upon their 
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tfm, wmr-clubsy canoes, and ollior pteces ai moveable propetty, as wril 
ap upon their grave posts. 

In the descent of the Mississippi, we observed such devices painted on 
a rock, below and near the mouth of Elk river, and at a rocky iskiid 
in the river, at the Little Falls. In the course of our descent to the Falls 
at St. Anthony, we observed another bark letter, as the party now began 
to call these inscriptions, suspendedon a high pole, on an elevated bank 
of the river, on its west shore. At this spot,' where we encamped for th» 
night, and which is just opposite appoint of highly crystalized hornblende 
rock, called the Peace Rock, rising up through the prairie, there were left 
standing the poles or skeletons of a great number of Sioux lodges. It is 
near and a little west of the territorial boundary of the Sioux nation } and 
on inspecting this scroll of bark, we. found it had reference to a negocia- 
tion for bringing about a permanent peace between the Sioux and Chippe^ 
wa& A large party of the former, from St Peter's, headed by their chisi^ 
had proceeded thus far, in the hope of meeting &e Chippewa hunten, 
W their summer hunt They had been countenanced, or directed in thui 
step, by CoL Lieavenworth, the commanding officer of the new post, just 
dien about to be erected. The inscription, which was read off at once, by 
the Chippewa Chief Babesacundabee, who was with us, told all this ; it 
five the name of the Chief who had led the party, and the number of 
his follow€^, and gave that chief the first assurance he had, that his mii*' 
sion for the same purpose, would be favourably received. 

After our arrival at St Anthony's Falls, it was found that this system 
of picture writing was as familiar to the Dacotah, as we had found ^k 
among the Algonquin race. At Prairie du Chien, and at Greeii Bay, 
the same evidences were observed among the Monomonees, and the Win* 
nebagoes, at Chicago among the Pottowottomies, and at Michilimakinac,' 
among the Chippewas and Ottawas who resort, in such numbers, to thai 
Mand. While at the latter place, on my return, 1 went to visit the gmve 
oi a noted chief of the Monomonee tribe, who had been knovm by hin- 
French name of Toma, i a Thomas. He had been buried on the hiD' 
west of the village ; and on looking at his Ad-je4a-tig or grave post, 
it bo^e a pictorial inscription, comm^norating some of the promment 
achievements of his life. ' 

These hints served to direct my attention to the subject when I returned ' 
to the country in 1 822. The figures of a deer, a bear, a turtle, and a crane, 
according to this system, stand respectively for the names of men, and ' 
preserve the language very well, by yielding to the person conversant 
with it, the corresponding words, of Addick, Muckwa, Mickenock, and 
Adjeejauk Marks, circles, or dots, of various kinds, may symbolize the 
number of vmrlike deeds. Adjunct devices may t3rpify or explaid adjunct 
acts. . ^ If the system went no further, thio record would yield a kik^ of iti« 
foraiation both gratifying and useful tp one of his countrynMn who had 
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110 leHen aad was expert io the use of symbols \ an4 the iaterpretatiaii 

of it, would be easy end precise in proportion as the signs were general, 

eooirentional, and well understood There was abundant evidence in my 

$nit year's observation, to denote that this mode of communication was in 

vogue, and well understood by the northern tribes ; but it hardly seemed 

ausoeptible of a farther or extended use. . It was not till I had made a 

personal acquaintance with one of their Medas — a man of much intelli- 

g^Dce, and well versed in their cpstoms, religion^ and history, that a more 

eularged application of it Appeaxed to be practicable. I observed in the 

hdnds of this man a tabular piece of wood, covered over,, on both sides, 

v^ a series of devices cut between parallel lines, which he referred to, 

as if they were the notes of his medicine and mystical songs. I heard 

Um sing these sonss,. and observed that. their succession was fixed and 

uniform. By cultivating his i^cquaintance, and by suitable attention and 

presents, such as the occasion rendered proper, he consented to explain 

ih^ meaning of each figure, the obj^ symbolized, and the words attached 

to esch symbol. By this reselationi which was made with closed dooxs, 

I became a member or initiate of the Medicine Society, and also of the 

Wab^o Society. Care was taken to wiite each sentence of the songs 

and chants in the Indian language^ with its appropriate devices, and to 

onbjoin a lite^ translation in English. When this had been done, and 

ll^ qrst^n considered, it was very clear that the devices were mnemonic — 

that any person > could sing from these devices, very accurately, what he 

had previousLy committed to monory, and that the system revealed a cu- 

ijiMis scheme of symbolic notation. 

All the figures thus employed, as the initiatory points of study, related 
OBi#liisively to either the medicine dance, or the wabeno dance ; and each 
aeotion of figures, related exclusively to one or the* other. There was no 
imerauxture or commingling of characters) although the class of subjecta 
Wfilre sometimes common to each. It was perceived, subsequently, that 
this classification of symbols extended to the songs devoted to war, to 
hjHOting, and to other specific topics. The entire inscriptive system, reach- 
ing from its first rudimental characters, in the ad-je-da-tig, or grave boardv 
la. the extended roll of bark covered with the incriptions of their magi- 
mBB and prophets, derived a new interest from this feature. It was easy 
la perceive that much comparative precision was imparted to interpreta- 
tioas in the hands of the initiated, which before, or to others, had very 
IMe. An interest was thus cast over it distinct from its novcdty. And 
m truth/ the entire pictoi^ system was thus invested with the character 
^asulgect of acurate investigation, which promised both interest and in- 
struction. 

^•;Itr>has hasn thought that a simple statement of these circumstanoeal 
would best answer the end in view, and might well occupy the place of a 
more fooaal or ]WD%]|d i n t r pi w ^^w y i^ . In br^ngfj^ foi^ii^tj^jBi 
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of the system, after mucli refleciton, it is thonght, however, that a few r^ 
marks on the general character of ^]s art may not be out of place. Par, 
mmple as it is, we perceive in it the native succedaneum for letters. It is 
hot only the sole graphic mode they have for communicating ideas, but it 
is the mode of communicating all classes of ideas commonly entertainecl 
by them — such as their ideas of war, of hunting, of religion, and of 
magic and necromancy. So considered, it reveals a new and unsuspec«s4 
mode of obtaining light on their opinions of a deity, of the structure 0# 
cosmogony of the globe, of astronomy, the various classes of natural oh* 
jects, their ideas of immortality and a future state, and the prevalent ad- 
f ions of the union of spiritual and material matter. Sb wide and varied, 
indeed,. is the range opened by the subject, that we may consider the In- 
dian system of picture writing as the thread which tjes up the stioW of 
the Red man's views of life and death, reveals the true thk>ry of hll 
hopes and fears, and denotes the relation he bears, in the secret chambeHf 
of his own thoughts, to his Maker. What a stoic and suspicious tempet 
would often hold him back from uttering* to another, and what a limited 
language would sometimes prbvent hi* ffelly revealihg, if he wishl3d',« 
symbols and figures can bie made to represent and express. The India(k 
lis not a man prone to' describe his god, but he is ready to depict him, by n 
fliymbol. He may conceal under the iBgures of a serpent, a turtle^ or i 
wolf, wisdom, strength, or malignity, or convey under the picture of tlnl 
suti, the idea of a supreme, all-seeing intelligence. Btt he i* hoi ptf^ 
pared to discourse upon these things. What he believes on this head, he 
will not declare to a white man or a stranger. His happiness and succ^ 
in life, are thought to depend upon the secrecy of that knowledge of the 
Creator and his system in the Indian view of benign and malignftit 
agents. To reveal this to others, even to his own people, is, he helievm^, 
to expose himself to the counteracting influence of other agents knowtf 
to his subtle scheme of necromancy and superstition, and to hazard sue- 
cess and life itself. This conduces to make thfe Red man eminently a 
man of fear, suspicion, and secrecy. But he cannot avoid some of theee 
disclosures in his pictures and figures. These figures represent ideas— ^ 
whole ideas, and, their juxtaposition or relation on a roll of bark, a tree, o» 
a rock, discloses a continuity of ideas. This is the basis of the system. 

Picture writing is indeed the literature of the Indians. It cannot be 
interpreted, however rudely, without letting one know what the Red nttm 
thinks and believes. It shadows forth the Indian intellect, it stands in the 
place of letters for the Unishinaba. * It shows the Red man in all pe- 
riods of our history^ both as he was, and as he is ; for there is nodiin'jf 
more true than that, save and except the comparatively few instancei 
where they have truly embraced* eaqperimcntal Christianity, there has not 

^ A genetic itaok dsuotiii^ Hie ebkmntiii pMjj^^ vf be fiHiiii ttm. 



GRAVE GRBEK MOUND. 

Tms gigantic tumuhis, the largest in the Ohio valley, was opened soifte 
four Off five years ago, and found to contain some articles of high antiquarian 
value, in addition to the ordinary discoveries of human bones, &c. A 
rotunda was built under its centre, walled with brick, and roofed over, and 
having a Jong gallery leading into it, at the base of the mound. Around 
thi^ circular wall, in the centre of this heavy and damp mass of earth, with 
its atmosphere of peculiar and pungent character, the skeletons and other 
disinterred articles, are hung up for the gratification of visiters, the whole 
lighted up with candles, which have the effect to give a strikingly sepul- 
chral air to the whole scene. But what adds most to this effect, is a kind 
of exuded flaky matter, very white and soft, and rendered brilliant by 
dependent drops of water, which hangs intrude festoons from the ceiling. 

To this rotunda, it is said, a delegation of Indians paid a visit a year or < 
two since. In the " Wheeling Times and Advertiser" of the 30th August 
1843, the following conununication, respecting this visit, introducing a 
snort dramatic poem, was published. 

" An aged Cherokee chief who, on his way to the west, visited the ro- 
tunda excavated in this gigantic tumulus, with its skeletons and other 
relics arranged around the walls, became so indignant at the desecration 
and display. of sepulchral secrets to the white racej that his companions 
and interpreter ifound it dilHcult to restrain him from assassinating the 
guide. His language assumed the tone of fury, and he brandished his 
knife, as they forced him out of the passage. Soon after, he was found 
.prostri^, with his senses steeped in the influence of alcohol. 

<< 'Tis not enough 1 that hated race 

Should hunt us out^ from grove and place 

And consecrated shore — ^where long 

Our lathers raised the lance aod song — 

Tis not enough I — ^that we must go 

Where streams and rushing fountains flow 

Whose murmurs, heard amid our fears, 

Fall only on a stranger's ears — 

*Tis not enough l-rrthat with a wand, 

They sweep away our plea$i|nt land, 

And bid us, as some .giank-:(be, 

Or willing, or unwilling go I 

But they must ope our very ftaYW '>'' " 



NAMES OF THE AMERICAN LAKES. 

OMTiUtio, 18 a word Irom the Wyandot, or, as called by the Iroquois, 
Qnatoghie language. This tribe, prior to the outbreak of the war against 
them, by their kindred the Iroquois, lived on a bay, near Kingston, whiek 
was the ancient point of embarkation and debarkation, or, in other words, 
at once the commencement and the terminus of the portage, according to 
the point of destination for all, who jwussed into or out of the lake. From 
sach a point it was natural that a term so euphonous, should prevail among 
Europeans, over the other Indian names in use. The Mohawks and their 
confederates, generally, called it Cadaracqui — ^which was also their name 
for the Stj, Lawrence. The Onondagas, it is believed, knew it, in early 
times, by the name of Oswego.* Of the meaning of Ontario, we are left 
in the dark by commentators on the Indian. Philology casts some light 
on the subject. . The first syllable, on^ it may be observed, appears to be 
the notarial increment or syllable of Onondio, a hilL Tarak, is clearly, 
the same phrase, written daracf by the French, in the Mohawk componnd 
of Cadaracqui* and denotes rocks, i. e. rocks standing in the water. In 
the final vowels io, we have the same term, with the same meaning which 
they carry in the Seneca, or old Mingo word Ohio.f It is descriptive of 
an extended and beautiful water, prospect, or landscape. It possesses all 
the properties of an'exclamanon, in other languages, but according to the 
unique principles of the Indian grammar, it is an exclamation-substan- 
tive. How beautiful 1 [the prospect, scene present.] 

Erie is the name of a tribe conquered or extinguished by the Iroqnott. 
We cannot stop to inquire into this fact historically, farther than %B say, 
that it was the policy of this people to adopt into their difilerent trfbes oi 
the confederacy, the remnants of nations whom they conquered, and that 
it was not probable, therefore, that the Eries were annihilalrfi Nor is it 
probable that they were a people very remote m kindred and language 
from the ancient Sinondowans, or Senecas, who, it may be supposed, by 
crushing them, destroyed and exterminated their name only, while they 
strengthened their numbers by this inter-adoption. In many old maps, 
this lake bears the name of Erie or ^'Oskwago." 

Huron, is the nom de guerre of the French, for the '< Yendats," as 
they are called in some old authors, or the Wyandots. Charlevoix tells 
us that it is a term derived from the French word hure^ [a wild boar,] and 
was applied to this nation from the node of wearing their hair. '' ClneUss 
Huresl'' said the first visiters, when they saw them, and hence, according 
to this respectable author, the wofd Hvron. 

* Vide a RemixuBcenoe of (hitnig$» , , .. 
t lltoMimdof i in thai wpid^^apja Ontario, b toy e la tMI^ 
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WhjBn this nation, with their eoafederates, the Algonquins, or Adiron- 
daks, as the Iroquois called them, were overthrown in Aeveral decism 
holdes on'the Sti Lawrence, l)etween Montreal and Ctaebec, and compelled 
to fly west; they at first took shelter in this lake, and thus transferred their 
name to it With them, or at least, at the same general era, came some 
others of the tribes who made a part of the people called by the French| 
Algonquins, or Nipercineans, and who thus constituted the several tribes, 
q)e«king a closely cognate language, whose descendants are regarded by 
philologists, as the modern Lake- Algonquins. 

The French sometimes called this Iske Jtferdouce^ or the Hadd sea. 
The Odjibwas and some other northern tribes of that stock, call it Ottowa 
lake. No term has been found- for it in the Iroquois language, unle« k 
be that by which they distinguished its principal seat of trade, negociatioa 
and early rendesTOus, the island of Michilimflckinac, which they called 
Tiedottderaghie. 

Michigan is a derivatiTe from two Odjibwa*Algonquin words, signify' 
ing large, i e. hrge in relation to masses in the inorganic kingdom, and 
a lake. The French called it, generally, during the earlier periods of 
their transactions, the lake of the lUinese, or Illinois. 

Superior, the most n(»thwesterly, and the largest of the series, is a term, 
which appears to have come into general use, at a comparatively iearly^ 
mtLy aiber the planting of the EngKsh colonies. The. French bestowed 
Upon it, unsuccessfully, one or two names, the last of which was Traci, 
i^r the French minister of this name. By the Odjibwa-Algonquins, 
who at the period of the French discovery, and who still occupy its 
bordere, it is called Qitch-Igomee, or The Big Sea-water; from Gitchee, 
gsreat, and gama, a generic term for bodies of water. The term IGOMA, 
IS an abbreviated form of this, suggested for adoption. 



The poetry of the Indians, is the poetry of naked thought They 
have neither ryhme, nor metre to adorn it 

Tales and traditions occupy the {dace of books, with the Red Race.— 
They make up a kind of oral literature, which is resorted to, on Ions 
wmter evenings, for the amusement of the lodge. 

The love of independence is so great with these tribes, that they have 
nevw been willing to load their political system with the forms of a regu- 
lar government, for fear it might prove oppressive. 

To be governed and to be ensbved, are ideas which have been con*' 
founded by the Indians. 



GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY OF THE U. BTATBS, 

DSBJVED FROM THE IZfDUN LANOITAGE. 

f%k9e EztraOs are made fnm ** Cydopcedia h^diaensis** a MS. work in preparaiuni^ 

No. I. 

.H^D609« RiVEB.--^y the^txibes who miiabited the area of the present 
Cc^iuMy of Patchess, and other porttons of its eastern banks^ as low dowh 
as Tappan, this river was called Shatemuc«^which is believed to be a de* 
]BvativefroinShata,a^liean. The Minisi, who inhabited the west banks, 
below the point denoted, extending Indeed over all the east half of New 
Jersey, to the faUs of the Rarltan, where they joined their kindled' th^ 
Lraini Lenape, or Delawkres prbper, called it Mobicsanittuck' — that is to 
ttty, River of the Mohicans. The Mohawks, and probably the other 
blanches of the Iroqaois, called it Cahohatatea — a term of which the in« 
terpreters who have furnished die word, do not give an explanation. The 
prefixed term Caho, it may be observed, is their name for the lower and 
principal &lls of the Mohawk. Sometimes this prefix was doubled, with 
the particle Aa, thrown in between. Hatatea is clearly one of those de^^ 
sienptive and affirmative phrases representing objects in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, which admitted as we se«, in other in&^ances of their 
oempounds, a very wide range. By some of the more westerly Iro* 
qttois, the river was called Sanataty. 

Albany. — The name by which this place was known to the IroqtioiS) 
at an early day, was Schenectady, a term which, as recently pronounced^' 
by a daughter of Brant, yet living in Canada, has the still harsher sound 
of Skoh-nek-la-ti, with a stress on the first, and the accent strongly on 
the second syllable, the third and fourth being pronounced rapidly tmd 
short. The transference of this pame, to its present location, by the Sng ' 
lish, on the bestowal on the place by Col. Nichols, of a new name, derived 
from: the Duke of York's Scotli^ title, is well known, and is stated^ 
vijlhsotne connected traditions, by Judge Benson, in bis eccentric memoir 
before the New York Historical Society. The meaning of this name,** 
derived from the authority above quoted, is Beyond the pines, having 
been applied exclusively in ancient times, to the southern end of the 
ancient portage path, from the Mohawk to the Hudson. By the Minci, 
who did not live here, but extended, however, on the west shore above 
Coxackie^and ev^ Coeymand, it appease to have been called Gaishtinic. 
The Mohegans, who long continued to occupy the present area of Rena-~ 
selear and Columbia counties, called it Pempotawuthut, that is to say, the 
City or Place of the Council Fire. None of these terms appear to have 
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£wnd &90ttr with the European settlers, and, together wkh thek prior 
names of Beaverwyck and Fort Orange, they at once gave way, in 1664, 
to the present name. A once noted eminence, three miles west, on 
the plains, i. e. Trader's Hill, was called Isutchera, or hy prefixing the 
name for a hill, Yonondio Isutchera. It means the hill of oiL Norman's 
Kill, which enters the Hudson a little below, the Mohawks called 
Towasentha, a term which is translated by Dr. Yates, to mean, a place 
of many dead. 

NuGAKA. — ^It is not in unison, perhaps, with g^Eieral expectation, to find 
that the exact translation of this name does not entirely fulffl poetic pre- 
conception. By the term 0-ne-aw-ga-ra, the Mohawks and their co-tribes 
described on the return of their war excursions, the neck of water which 
connects lake Erie with Ontario. The term is derived from their name 
for the human neck. Whether this term was designed to have, as many 
of their names do, a symbolic import, and to denote the importance of this 
communication in. g^graphy, as connecting the head and heart of the 
country, can only be conjectured. Nor is it, in this instance, piobaUe. 
When Europeans came to see the gigantic falls which marked the stlrait, 
it was natural that they should have supposed the name descriptive of that 
particular feature, rather than the entire river and portage. We have 
been assured, however, that it is not their original name for Uie. water-fall, 
although with them, as with us, it may have absorbed diis meaning. 

BuTFAix). — The name of this place in the Seneca, is Te-ho-sa-to^o. its 
import is not stated. 

Detroit. — ^By the Wyandoti^, this place is called Teuchsagrondie ; 
by the Lake tribes of the Algic type, Wa-we-£-tun-ong : both terms sig- 
nify the Place of the turning or Turned Channel It has been remarkod 
hy visiter? who reach this place at night, or in dark weather, or are other- 
wise inattentive to the courses, that owing to the ea^traordinary invdlutioiis 
of the current the sun appears to rise in the wrong place. 

Chicago* — This name, in the Lake Algonquin dialects, to preserve the 
same mode of orthography, is derived from Chicagowunzh, the wild 
onion or leek. . The orthography is French, as they were the discoverers 
and early settlers of this part of the west. Kaug, in these dialects i^ a 
porcupine, and She kaug a polecat The analogies in these words ai:e 
apparent, but whether the onion was named before or after the animal, 
ipust be judged if the age of the derivation be sought for. 

Tuscaloosa, a river of Alabama. Prom the Chacta words hMa^M 
warrior, and htsa black-: — [Gallatin.] 

Abagiske, the Iroquois name for Virginia. 

AssARiGOA, the name of the Six Nations for the Gtovenior of Virginia. 

OWENAOI7.H6AS, a general name of the Iroquois for the New Finf||gpl 
lodiana. 

, a SfHTiiif which m the head of theiiirtr Deh;iiam. 



Ontonagon ; a considerable met of lake Superior, noted from eatly 
times, for the large mass of native copper found on its banks. This name 
is said to have been derived from the following incident. It is known 
that there is a small bay and dead water for some distance within its 
month. In and out of this embayed water, the lake alternately flows, ac- 
cording to the influence of the winds, and other causes, upon its level. 
An Indian woman had left her wooden dish, or Onagon, on the sands, at 
the shore of this little bay, where she had been engaged. On coming 
back from her lodge, the outflowing current had carried off her valued 
utensil. Nia Nin-do-nau-gon ! she exclaimed, for it was a curious piece 
(^ workmanship. That is to say — Alas ! my dish ! 

C^AH-NAH-WHAH-HAH, or Valley of the Mountains. A new pass in the 
Rocky Mountains, discovered within a few years. It is supposed to be 
in N. latitude about 40®. The western end of the valley gap is 30 miles 
vnde, which narrows to 20 at its eastern termination, it then turns oblique 
to the north, and the opposing sides appear to close the pass, yet there is 
a narrow veay quite to the foot of the mountain. On the summit there is 
a Icffge beaver pond, which has outlets both ways, but the eastern stream 
dries early in the season, while there is a continuous flow of water west. 
In its course, it has several beautiful, but low cascades, and terminates in a 
placid and delightful stream. This pass is now used by emigrants. 

Aquidneck. — The Narraganselt name for Rhode Island. Roger Wil- 
liams observes, that he could never obtain the meaning of it from the na- 
tives. The Dutch, as appears by a map of Novi Belgii published at Am- 
sterdam in 1659, called it Roode Eylant, or Red Island, from the autum- 
]ial colour of its foliage. The present term, as is noticed, in Vol. III. of 
the Collections of the R. I. Hist. Soc. is derived from this. 

Incapatchow, a beautiful lake in the mountains at the sources of the 
river Hudson. — [Charles F. Hofiman, Esq.] 

HousATONic ; a river originating in the south-western part of Massa- 
chusetts, and flowing through the State of Connecticut into Long Island 
Sound, at Stratford It is a term of Mohegan origin. This tribe on retiring 
eastward from the banks of the Hudson, passed over the High-lands, into 
this inviting valley. We have no transmitted etymology of the terra, 
and must rely on the general principles of their vocabulary. It appear* 
« to have been called the valley of the stream beyond the Mountains, from 
o«, the notarial sign of wudjo^ a mountain, atun, a generic phrase for 
Stream or channel, and ic, the inflection for locality. 

Wea-ntjd-wbc. — The Indian name, as furnished by Mr. OSullivan, 
[D. Rev.] for Saddle Mountain, Massachusetts. It appears to be a deriva- 
tive from Wa-we-a, round, i. e. any thing round or crooked, in the inani- 
^iMitB creation. 

Ma-hai-we ; The Mohegan term, as given by Mr, Bryant [N. Y. E, P.J 
for Grciat Barrington, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 
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Massachusetts. — This was not the name of a particular tribe, but a 
geographical term applied, it should seem, to that part of the shores of the 
North Atlantic, which is swept by the tide setting into, and around the 
peninsula of Cape Cod, and the wide range of coast trending southerly. 
It became a generic word, at an early day, for the tribes who inhabited this 
coast. It is said to be i word of Narragansett origin, and to signify the 
Blue Hills. This is the account given of it by Roger Williams, who 
was told, by the Indians, that it had its origin from the appearance of 
an island off the coast. It would be more in conformity to the general 
requisitions of ethnography, to denominate the language the New Eng- 
land-Algonquin, for there are such great resemblances in the vocabulary 
and such an identity in grammatical construction, in these tribes, that we 
kre constantly 5n danger, by partial conclusions as to original supremacy, 
of doing injustice. The source of origin was doubtless west and south 
west, but we cannot stop at the Narragansetts, who were themselves deriva- 
tive from tribes still farther south. The general meaning given by Wil- 
liams seems, however, to be sustained, so far as can now be judged. The 
tetlrninaticns in ett, and set, as well as those in at and ak, denoted locality 
ill these various tribes. We see ako, in t^ antipenultknate Chu,the root 
«f Wudjo, a mountain. 

Ta-ha*wi;8, a very commanding elevation, several thousand feet above 
liie sea, which has of late years, been discovered at the sources of the 
Ifcdsoh, «nd named Mo^int Marcy. It signifies, he splits the sky. — 
iCharles F. Hoffinan, Esq.] 

Mono, the name of a distinguished chief of New England, as it appears 
to be recorded, in the ancieiA pictorial inscription on the Dighton Hock, 
in Massachusi^ts, who flourished before the covntry was colonized by the 
English. He was both a War captain, and a prophet, and employed the 
arts of the latter aflice, to increase his power iind Influence,; in the former. 
By patient application of his ceremonial arts, he secured the confidence 
of a large body of men, who were led on, in the attack on his enemie% 
by a' man named Piz-hu. In this onset, it is claimed that he killed forty 
men, and lost three. To the warrior who should be succesful, in this en- 
terprize, he had promised his younger sister. [Such are the leading evenly 
symbolized by this inscription, of which extracts giving full details, as in- 
terpreted by an Indian chief, now living, ahd read before the Am. Ethno- 
logical Society, in 1843, will be furnished, in a subsequent number.] 

Tioga. — A stream, and a county of the State of New- York. From 
Teoga, a swift current, exciting admiration. 

DioNDERooA, an ancient name of the Mohawk tribe, for the site at the 
mouth of the Schoharie creek, where Fort Hunter was afterwards built 
[CoL W. L. Stone.] 

Alxotjohico, a generic name of the Indians for New England, as printed 
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on the Amsterdam map of 1659, ia which it is stated that it was thus ^ hj 
d inwoonders genaemt" (So named by the natives.) 

Irocoisia, a name bestowed in the map, above quoted, on that portion of 
the present state of Vermont, which lies west of the Green Mountains, 
stretching along the eastern bank of Lake Champlain. By the applica- 
tion of the word, it is pe/ceived that the French were not alone m the use 
they made of the apparently derivative term "Iroquois," which they 
gave 10 the (then) Five Nations. 



NAMES OF THE SEASONS. 

The following are tne names of the four seasons, in the Odfib^m 
tongue : 

Pe-bon, Winter. From Kone, Snow. 

Se-gwun, Spring, ^ Seeg, JEtunning water. 

Ne-bin, Summer, " Anib, A leaf 

Ta-gwa-gi, Autumn, " Gwag, Theradk of behind <&^ 

By addixig the letter g to th^e terms, they are placed in the relation of 
verbs in the future tense, but a limited future, and the terms then denoN 
nexi mnterj &c. Years, in their account of time, are counted by winters. 
There is no other term, but pe-boan, for a year. The year consists qC 
twelve lunar months, or moons. A moon is called Ge^zis, or whtA 
spoken of in contradistinction to the sun, Dibik Geezis, or night-^an^ 
The cardinal points are as fqUows. 



(a) 


North, 


Ke wi din-ungr. 


(*) 


aomh, 


O ah& wan-ung. 


W 


East, 


- W& bim-ttii^. 


(d) 


West, 


K&be an-angT' 



•. Kewadin is a compound derived from Ke-wa, to return, or cobm 
home, and nodin, the wind, b, Oshauw is, from a root not apparent, but 
idiich produces also ozau, yeHow, &c. c. Waban is from ab, or wab,4ight. 
d, Kabeun, is the name of a mythological person, who is spoken of^ in 
their fictions, as the &ther of the winds. The inflection ung, or O0ng, in. 
each term, denotes course, niace, pr locality. 
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Whbbling (Va.)) August 19Ui, 1843. 
I BATK just accompUsbed the passive of the Alleghany mountains, in 
^ directicm from Baltknore to this place, and must say, that aside from 
tl|e neeessaiy fetigue of night riding, the pass from the Cumbeiland 
BMHlutiains and Laurel Hill is one of the easiest and most free from 
danger of any known to me in this vast range. An excellent railroad 
nqw extends from Baltimore, by Frederick and Harper's Ferry, up the 
Potomac valley and its north branch quite to Cumberland, which is 
sftated just under the mountains, whose peaks would seem to bar aU 
£yrt;her approach. The national road finds its way, however, through a 
gprge, and winds about where '' Alps on Alps arise," till the whole vast 
and broad-backed elevation is passed, and we descend west, over a 
smooth, well constructed macadamized road, with a velocity whiph is 
same compensation f<Nr the toil of winding our way up. Uniontown is 
the first principal place west. The Monongahela is crossed at Browns- 
ville, some forty miles above Pittsburgh, whence the road, which is 
everywhere well made and secured with fine stone bridges, culverts and 
viaducts, winds around a succession ai most enchanting hills, till it 
enters a valley, winds up a few more hills, and Mugs the travellers out, 
on the banks of the Ohio, at this* town. 

309 
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The entire distance from the head of the Chesapeake to the iraters 
of the Ohio is not essentially different from three hundred miles. We 
were less than two days in passing it, twenty-six hours of which, part 
night and part day, were spent in post-coaches between Cumberland and 
this place. Harper's Ferry is an impressive scene, but less so than it 
would be to a tourist who had not his fancy excited by injudicious 
descriptions. To me, the romance was quite taken away by driviDg 
into it with a tremendous clattering power of steam. The geological 
structure of this section of country, from water to water, is not without 
an impressive lesson. In rising from the Chesapeake waters the strati- 
fied rocks are lifted up, pointing west, or towards the AUeghanies, and 
after crossing the summit they point east, or directly contrary, like*the 
two sides of the roof of a house, and leave the inevitable condusion 
that the AUeghanies have been lifted up Dy a lateral rent, as it were, at 
the relative point of the ridge pole. It is in this way that the granites 
and their congeners have been raised up into tiieir present elevations. 

I did not see any evidence of that wave<like or undulatory structure, 
which was brought forward as a theory lasf, year, in an able paper for- 
Wurded by Professor Rogers, and read at the meeting of the ^British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Manchester. No organic 
remains are, of course, visible, in this particular section, at least until 
we stiike the coal and ironnstone formation of Pittsburgh. But I have 
been renewedly impressed with the opinion, so very opposite to the 
present geological theory, that less than seven thousand years is suffi- 
cient, on scientific principles, to account for all the phenomena of fossil 
plants, shells, bones and organic remains, as well as the displacements, 
disruptions, subsidences and rising of strata, and other evidences of' 
extensive physical dbanges and disturbance on the earth's sur&ce. AM 
I hope to live to see some American geologist build up a theory on just 
philosophical and scientific principles, which shall bear the test of truth. 

But you will, perhaps, be ready to think that I have felt more interest 
in the impressions of plants in stone, than is to be found in the field of* 
waving com before the eye. 1 have, however, by no means neglected 
the latter ; and can assure you that the crops of corn, wheat toad other 
grains, throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, are 
excellent. Even the highest valleys in the AUeghanies are covered 
with crops of corn, or fields of stacked wheat and other grains. Gene- 
raUy, the soil west of the mountains is more fertile. The influence of 
the great western Umestones^ as one of its original materials, and of the 
oxide of iron, is clearly denoted in heavier and more thrifty cornfields ' 
along the Monongahela and Ohio valleys. 

Of the Ohio River itself, one ivho had seen it in its foil flow, in April 
and May, would haidly recognize it now. Shrank in a volume fiir 
below its noble banks, with long spits of sand and gravel rtmning almost 

V 
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across it, and lerel Msm^J »argiiiSy once ci^vored by watei, where armies 
might Qow maaoev^yre^ it is bat the skeleton of itgelf. Steamboats of a 
hundred too^ burden now scarcely creep along its channel, which would 
form cockboats for the floating palaces to be seen here in the days of 
its recnat and autumnal glory. 

Truly yours, 

HENRY R. COLCRAFT 



11. 

Gravjb Csssk Flats ( Va.), August 23, 1843. 

I HAYS devoted seyeral days to the examination of the antiquities of 
tUa place and its vicii^ty, and find them to be of even more interest 
than was anticipated. The most prominent object of curiosity is the 
great tumulus, of\ which notices have appeared in western papers ; but 
this heavy structure of earth is not isolated. It is but one of a series 
of mounds and oihei^ evidences of ancient occupation at this point, <^ 
mot^ than ordinary interest. I have visited and examined seven mounds, 
sitQated within a short distance of each other. They occupy the summit 
leyei of a rich alluvial plain, stretching on the left or Virginia bank of 
the Ohio, between the junctions of Big and Little Grave Creeks with 
that stream^ T|^ey appear to have been connected by low earthen 
e^remchments, of which plain traces are atill visible on some parts of 
the commons. They included a well, stoned up in the usual manner, 
which is now filled with rubbishy 

The ^summit of this p]ain is probably seventy-five feet above the 
pmsent summer level of the Ohio. It constitutes the second bench, or 
rise of land, above the water. It is on this sununit, and on one of the 
most elevated parts of it, that the great tumulus stands. It is in the 
shape of a broad c<me, cut off at the ap^x, where it is some fifty feet 
across. This area is quite level, and commands a view of the entire 
plain, and of the river above and below, and the west shores of the 
Ohio in firont. Any public transaction on this area would be visible to 
multitudes around it, and it has, in this respect, all the advantages of the 
Me^can and Yuoatanese teocalli. The circmnference of the base has 
been stated at a little under nine hundred feet ^ the height is sixty-nine 
feet. 

The most interesting object of antiquarian inquiry is a small flat stone, 
inscribed with antique alphabetic characters, which was disclosed on the 
c^nfa^ of the large mound. These characters are in the ancient rock 
alphabet of sixteen right and acute angled single stokes, used by the 
Pelasgi and other ear\y Medifofra^^annatioiis^ and which is the parent 
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of the modem Runic as weU as the Bardk. It is now some four or five 
years since the completion of the excavations, so &r as they have been 
made, and the discovery of this relic. Several copies c^ it soon got 
abroad, which differed from each other, and, it was supposed, from the 
original. This conjecture is true ; neither the print published in tlie 
Cincinnati Gfizette, in 1839, nor that in the American Pioneer, in 1843, 
is correct. I have terminated this uncertainty by taking copies by a 
scientific process, which does not leave the lines and figures to the 
uncertainty of man^s pencil. 

The existence of this ancient art here could hardly be admitted, other* 
wise than as an insulated fact, without some corroborative evidence, in 
habits and customs, which it would be reasonable to look for in the 
existing ruins of ancient occupancy. It is thought some such testimony 
has been found. I rode out yesterday three miles back to the range of 
high hills which encompass this sub-valley, to see a rude tower of Stone 
standing on an elevated point, called Parr's point, which commands a 
view of the whole plain, and which appears to have beien constructed 
as a watch-tower, or look-out, from which to descry an approaching 
enemy. It is much dilapidated. About six or seven feet of the work 
is still entire. It is circular, and composed of rough stones, laid with- 
out mortar, or the mark of a hammer. A heavy mass of fallen wall lies 
around, covering an area of some forty feet in diameter. Two similar 
points of observation, occupied by dils^idated towers, are represented to 
exist, one at the prominent summit of the Ohio and Grave Creek hiRs^ 
and another on the promontory on the opposite side of like Ohio, m 
Belmont county, Ohio. 

It is known to all acquainted with the warlike habits of our Indians, 
that they never have evinced the foresight to post a regular sentry, and 
these rude towers may be regarded as of cotemporaneous age with ^e 
interment of the inscription. 

Several polished tubes of stone have been found, in one of the lesser 
mounds, the use of which is not very apparent. One of these, now on 
my table, is 12 inches long, l-J- wide at one end, and 1^ at the other. ' It 
is made of a fine, compact, lead blue steatite, mottled, and has been 
constructed by boring, in the manner of a gun barrel. This boring is con- 
tinued to within about three-eighths of an inch of the larger end, through 
which but a small aperture is left. If this small aperture be looked 
through, objects at a distance are more clearly iseen. Whether it had 
this telescopic use, or others, the degree of art evinced in its construe* 
tion is far from rude. By inserting a wooden rod and valve, this tube 
would be converted into a powerful syphon, or syringe. 

I have not space to notice one or two additional traits, Which serve t4> 
awaken new interest at this ancient point of aboriginal and appaientily 
mixed settlement, and must omit thenft till my next. 
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III. 

OiuTS CitBBB Flats, Avgnst M, 1848. 
The great mound at these flats was opened as a place of public resort 
about four years ago. For this purpose a horizontal gaUerj to its centre 
was dug Mid brieked up, and provided with a door. The centre was 
widled round as a rotunda, of about twentf-fire leet dnmeter, and a 
dmit smk from the top to intersect it ; it was in these two excsvalioni 
tiuit the skeletons and aecompanyiiig relics and ornaments were found. 
Ail these artides are amnged for exhibition in this rotunda^ which is 
figlited up with candles. The lowermost skeleton is almost entire, and 
in a good state of presenration, and is put up by means of wires, on the 
walls. It has been ov^fstretched in the process so as to measure six 
feet ; it should be about five feet eight inches. It exhibits a noble finune 
of the human species, hearing a skull with craniological developments 
of a highly favoraUe charoter. The face bones are elongated, with a 
long chin and symmetrical jaw, in which a fuU, and fine set of teeth, 
above and below, are present. The skeletmis in the upper vault, where 
the inscription stone was finind, are nearly aU destrojred. 
< It is a damp and gloomy repository, and exhibits in the roof and walls 
of thie rotunda one of the most extraordinary sepulchral ^di^lays whioh 
the world affords. On easting the eye up to the ceiling, and the heads 
«f the pillars supporting it, it is found to be encrusted, or rath^ fes- 
tsoned, with a white, soft^ flaky mass of matter, which had exuded fitom 
the mound above. This apparently animal exudation is as white as* 
snow. It hangs in pendent masses and globular drops ; the surfiice is 
covered with large globules of dear water, which in the reflected light 
have all the brilliancy of diamonds. These drops of water trickle to the 
floor, and occasionidly the exuded white matter fidk. The wood^i 
pillars are furnished with the appearance of capitals, by this substance. 
That it is the result of a soil highly charged with particles of matter, 
arising from the decay or incineration of human bodies, is the only 
theory by which we may account for the phenomenon. Curious and 
unique it certainly is, and with the fiiint light of a few candles it would 
not require much imagination to invest the entire rotunda with sylphp 
like fimns of the sheeted dead. 

An« old Cherokee chief, who visited this scene, recently, with his 
companions, on his way to the West, was so excited and indignant at 
the desecration of the tumulus, by this display of bones and relics to the 
gaze of the white race, that he bacame furious and unmanageable ; his . 
friends and interpreters had to force him out, to prevent his assassinati^ 
the gukie ; and soon after he drowned his senses in alcohol. 

That tiiis spot was a veiy aniient point of settlement by the hunter 
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race in the Ohio valley, and that it was inhabited by the present red 
race of North American Indians, on the arrival of whites west of the 
AUeghanies, are both admitted facts ; nor would. the historian and anti- 
quary ever have busied themselves &rther in the matter had not the 
iascribed stone come to light, in the year 1839. I was informed, yes- 
terday, that another inscription stone had been found in one of thft 
smaller mounds on diese flats, about five years ago, and have <ri>tBiMMl 
data snfficient as to its present location to put the Ethnological Socie^ 
on its trace. If, indeed, these inscr^tions shall lead us to admk Aaft 
the continent was visited by £uK>peans prior to the era of Columbus^ k 
is a questio^ of very high antiquarian interest to detemune who tlub 
visitos were, a&d what they have actuaUy left on record in these aati^ie 
tabkets. 

I have only time to add a single additional fact. Among the articles 
found in tiiis cluster of mounds, the greater part are commonplace, in 
our western mounds and town ruins. I have iioticed but one which*^ 
beans the character of that unique type of architecture found by Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Cath^rwood in Central America and Yucatan. . With 
the valui^le manomental standards of comparison furnished by these 
gentlemen before me, it is impossible not to rec<^ize, in an ornamental 
stone, found in one of the lesser mounds here, a specimen of similar 
workmanship. It is in the style of the heavy feather-sculptured orna* 
ments of Yucatati — the material being a wax yellow sand-stone, dark- 
ened by time. I have taken such notes and drawings of the objecta 
above referred to, as will enable me, I trust, in due time, to give a < 
neeted account of them to our incipient society. 



IV. 

Massillon, Ohio, August 27th, 1843. 
SmcB my last letter I have traversed the State of Ohio, by Atage^ lo 
this place. In coming up the Virginia banks of the Ohio from Mounds'* 
ville, I passed a monument, of simple tonstruction, erected to the 
memory of a Captain Furman and twenty-one men, who were killed by 
the Indians, in 1777, at that spot. They had been out, fifom the fort at 
Wheeling, on a scouting party, and were waylaid at a pass called the 
narrows. The Indians had dropped a pipe and some trinkets in the 
path, knowing that the white men would pick them up, and look at 
them, and wbile the latter were grouped together in this act,, they fired 
and killed every man. The Indians certainly fought hard for the pos- 
session of this valley, aiming, at all times,^to make up by stratagem what 
they lacked in numbers. I doubt .whether there is in the histoiy of tlie 



ftfiNad of cnriOsatiitt (nrar Ae winii aihftatre so jcife with partisan 
adventure, neaiacre . and murder^ aa the valle j of the Ohio and the 
C0Qilti^'We8t«fiheAllegfa&Qy generally pjresented' between the break- 
ing oat «r the Am^riom revolution, in '76, and the clpse of* the Black 
HMrk war in 1833. The true era, in fi^ct, begins with the French war, 
in/ 1744, and termimiies with the Florida war, the present year. A 
wofk OQ ^his 8]|faj«tst, (irftwn from.autlientic souroes, and written with 
spirit and talent, would be read with avidity and possess a permanent 
iiMrest 

Hie &oe of 1k» ooQntoy^ from the Ohio opposite Wheeling to the 
watiRs of the Tuscarawas^ the north fork of the Muskingum, is a series 
of high roiling ridges and knolls, up and down which the. stage travels . 
slowly. Yet this section is fertile and well cultivated in wheat and 
e«m, partieulaiiy the latter, which looks well. This land cannot be 
Miteliased under forty or fifty dollars an acre. Much of it was originally 
oooght for seventy-five cents per acre. It was over this high, wavy land, 
thait the old Moravian missionaiy road to Gnadenbutten lan, and I pur- 
sued it to within six miles of the latter plt^oe. You will recollect this 
looittty as the soene of the in&motis murder, by Williamson and his 
party, of the iiofli«»ramsting Christian Delawares under the ministry of 
Heckewelder and Ziesberger. 

On the Stillwater, a branch of the Tuscarawas, we first come to level 
lands. This stream was noted, in early days, for its beaver and other 
furs. The last beaver seen here was shot on its banks twelve years 
ago. It had three legs, one having pfobably been caught in a trap or 
been bitten off. It is known that not only the beaver, but the otter, 
wolf and fox, will bfte off a foot, to escape the iron jaws of a trap. It 
has been said, but I know not on what good authority) that the hare 
win do the same. 

We first struck the Ohio canal at Dover. It is- in every respect a 
well constructed work, with substantial locks, culverts and viaducts. It 
is fifty feet wide at the top, and is more than adequate for all present 
purposes. It pursues the valley of the Tuscarawas up to the sununit, 
by which it is connected with the Ouyahuga, whose outlet is at Cleve- 
land. Towns and villages have sprung up akmg its blanks, where before 
there was a wilderness. Nothing among them impressed me more than 
the town of Zoar, which is exclusively settled by Q^nnans. There 
seems something of the principles of assodation-^one of the fidlacies of 
the age — ^in ita large and single tovni store, hotel, &c., but ,1 do not 
know how &r they may extend. In^vidual property is held. The 
evidences of thrift and s^ll, in cultivation and mechanical and mill work, 
are most striking: Every dwelling here is surrounded with fi^t and 
fhnt trees. The botanical garden and hot-house we on a large soak, 
and exhibit a fiivorable specimen of thepieseat Mate of hpirticultuve* 
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One of the assistants very kindly plucked fyt xoe some fine ftvit^ wmi 
voluntarily offered it. Zoar is quite a place of resort as a ride for tiM. 
neighboring towns. I may remark, en |ia»eHtf) that there is ak^ 
proportion of German population throughout Ohio, llkey tire oideily, 
thrifty and industrious, and &11 readily into omr political sfstem aad 
habits. Numbers of them are well educated in the German. They 
embrace Lutherans as weU as Roman Catholics, the latter |[«edoaii!-' 
nating. 

Among the towns which have recently sprung up on the line of Ate 
canal, not the least is the one from which I date tills letter. The naifte 
of the noted French divine (MassiUon) wbh affixed to an uncuhivalad 
spot, by some Boston gentlemen, some twelve or fourteen years i^'; 
It is now one of the most thriving, city-looking, business places in Ae : 
interior of Ohio. In the style of its stores, mills and ardiilectiire, il 
reminds the visitor of that extraordinary growth and ^irit whteh naariEed 
the early years of the building of Rochester. It numbers churches for * 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Metiiodists and Presbyterians, and also iiU* 
therans and Romanists. About three hundred barrehi of flour can be 
turned out per diem, by its mills. It is in the greatest wheat-growteg 
county in Ohio (Stark), but » not the county-seat^ which is at CafttM. 



DcTR<»T, Sept. 15th, 184d, 
hf passing fit>m the h^rior of Ohio toward Lake Erie, the £sice of the, 
country exhibits, in the increased size and number of its boulder sipn^ 
evidences of the approach of the traveller toward those localities of 
sienites and other ciystalline rocks, from which these en^tic blocks and, 
water-worn masses appear to have been, in a remote age of pur planet, 
removed. The soil in this section has a freer mixture of the broken 
down slates, of which portions are still in placd on the shares of Lakf 
Erie. The result is a clayey soil, less frkvorfable to wheat and Indian 
com. We came down-lhe cultivated valley of the Ouyatoga, an4 
reached the bai^ of the lake at Ihe fine town of Cieveiland, which is 
elevated a hundred feet, or more, above it, ansd oomn^ands a very ex- 
tensive view of the lake, the harbor and iits ever-bu&y shjppjng. A day 
was employed, by stage, in this section of my. tour, and thenext carried 
me, by steamboat, to this ancient French Capital. Petitait has many 
interesting Instorical ai^ociations, and i^peais destined, whe9 its railroad 
is frni^ed, to be the diief thoroti^are for travellers to Chicago and ^ 
Mississipni valley. As my attention has, however,, been more taken 
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up, on my way, with the past dum the present and fbtare condition of 
the West, the chief interest whidi the route has excited must necessarily 
arise from the same source. 

Michigan comieets itsdlf in its antiquarian features with that charac- 
ter of pseudo^yilisation, or modified barbarianiam, of which the works 
and mounds and circumTallations at Ghcaye Creek Flats, at Marietta, at 
OiffdeTSle and other well known p<Hnts, are evidences. That this 
imfffoved condition of the hunter state had an ancient but partial con- 
nection yntk the eariy ciriUsatton of Europe, appears now to be a &ir 
niteeDce, from the inscribed stone of Grave Creek, and other traces of 
Swopean arts, discovered of late. It is also evident that the central 
American type of the civilisation, or rather advance to civilisation, of the 
ieA race, reaeh^ tibis length, and finally went down, with its gro^s idol- 
atry ind horrid rites, and was raej^ed in the better known and still ex- 
isting form of tiie hunter itote which was found, respectively, by Cabot, 
' Oartier, Verrezani, Hudson, and others, who first dropped andior on our 
coasts. 

There is striMag evidence fiinushed by a survey of the western coun- 
try ^&at the teocalli type of the Indian civilisation, so to call it, devel- 
oped itself from Ab banks of the Ohio, in Tennessee and Virginia, west 
aMl north'-weatwarily across the sources of the Wabash, the Musking- 
um and other streams, toward JLake Mieh^an and the borders of Wis- 
oeMn temtoiy. The chief evidences of it, in Michigan and Indiana, 
oettiist of a remarkable scanes of curious garden beds, or accurately fur- 
rowed fields, the perfect outlines of which have been preserved by the 
grass of &e oak openings and prairies, and even among the heaviest fw- 
eats. These roBuaas of an ancient cultivation have attracted much attea- 
tite from observing si^tiers on the. Elkhart, the St. Jos^h's, the Kala- 
maaoo and Gband river <tf Midiigan I poraOM some drawings of these 
anomalous remains of By-gmie industry in the hunter race, taken in for- 
mer years, which are quite remarkiAle. It is worthy of remark, too, 
Hh^ no large tumuli, or teocaUi, exist in this particular portion of the 
West, the ancient populaticHu of which may therefore be su{^poaed to 
hasre been bdrderers, or frontier bands, who resorted to the Ohio vall(ey 
as their captal, ot place of anoual visitation. All the mounds scattered 
tftfough Nesihmrn Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, are meqpe banows, <Hr re- 
positories of the dead, and would seem to have been erected posterior to 
tiie fidl or decay itfthe gross idol witfship and the oflSear of human saeri- 
fioe. I have, wiiJUn a day or two, received a rii^pdar implement or or- 
at of stone, of a oiesoent shape,fipom Oakland, in this State, which 
the acattei^ a&d out-lyimg mnains of the smaller mounda, 
andtiMMi of a«eaa«t agriodlufal labor, with the antiqui^ of Qmvv 
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VI. 

Detroit, Sept IGth, 184a. 

The antiqtiities of WeJitem America are to be jud^d of by iftoiai^ 
ed and disjointed discoveries, which are often made at widely dista^l 
points and spread over a very extensive area. The labor of cotnpaMO& 
and discriminatioff of the several eras which the objects of Uiese diiOGv* 
eries establish, is idcreased by this d^sion and discaBaodtion of ib$ 
times and places of their occuirence, and k, more than all^ p^rhapn, hH»r 
dered and pat back by the eventual carelessness of the disQOverers, a<kd 
the final loss or mutilation of the articles disclosed. To remedy this evii, 
every discovery made, however aj^rently uniniportant, ^Aould in tiiif 
era of the diurnal and periodical press be put on record, laiid the objeo^ 
themselves be either carefully kept, or given to some public seientifio Jen* 
stitution. > 

An Indian chief called the Black Eagle, of river Au Sables (Michigaflt)^ 
^scovered a curious antique pipe of Etruscan WBore, a few year^ago, at 
Thunder Bay. This pipe, which is now in my pos^eioiiOD^ is i&s remapfch 
able for its form as for the character of the earthemrare-f^oiaft wbii^ it 
is made, difieriiig as it does so entirely from the came eatthen pots «Bd 
vessels, the remains of which are scattered so geneiyily tibitMighKiiit 
North America. The form is semi^circular or horn*shapedy wiAi 41 q^mr 
drangular bowl, and having impressed in the ware omaaieiitaat dkeh^n^ki. 
I have never before, indeed, seen any pipes of Indi|iii.maimfifictufi»<of 
baked clay, or earthenware, such articles behig genemlfycfosred oyii^ 
steatite, indarated clays, Or other soft mineral substMioMi. It k a ptm- 
*flarity of this pipe that it was smoked from thesmiCll end,wiikh is4rote«dM 
ibr the purpose of putthig it between the fips, without^tlia intarvanliOB 
of a stem. 

The discoverer told me that he had tAken it from a very antiqae grmm. 
A large hemlock jlree, he said, had been blown doWn oil the baAka of tlte 
Hver, tearingup, by lis roots, alargemass of ieartit ' Atthebottdmrf'ttte 
excavation thus made he discovered a grave, which- ^eontalnod a Tisd, 
out of which he took the pipe with some other articles. • T^ vaae^ lie 
said, was broken, so that he did not deem it worth briflgmg«way. TJle 
other articles he described as bones. • • •" /• 

Sonie time since I accompanied the chief 'Kewakontpe, to |^t annBh 
cient clay pot, such as the India&s used wlifen 4h# fittfope^wmlr^ived^^oii 
the continent. He said that he had discovered tw# mioh'pdts^ an-i 
'tire state, in a cave, or crevice, on one' of the'vooky Isletfif 
north df ]^ititTessalon, #hich bthe nor^eriiMcat^'^tBs? eatagndiot 
the Straits of St. Mary's into Lake Huron. From this loddiif hk^Aiki 
reiDOved one of them, and concealed it at a distant point. We travelled 
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in eanoefs. We landed on the itorthern lAiore of tite large isWd of Si. 
Joseph, which ocmipies iine javrs of those expanded irtiaits. He led me 
up ao elevated ridge, corered with forest, and alcmg a wm^ag aaorow 
path, eondaotiog to some old ladifin cornfields. All at once he stopped 
in this path. ^^ We ate now rerf near it," he said, and stood still, look- 
ing toward the spot where he had concealed it, beneath a^deoayed trmdr. 
He did not, at last, appear to be willing to risk his lack in life — ^sueb is 
Indian superstition — hj being the actual discoveW o£ this object o£ vene^ 
Tation to a white man, but allowed me to make, or rather complete, tbe 
le-discoreiy . 

' With the exceptlcm of being cracked, thi» Tetsel is entire. It ooma- 
p0nds, in mat^ial and character, with the fragments c^ pottery us«m% 
ibund. It is a coarse ware, tempered with quartz or feld«i^par, and s«di 

> as would admit a sudd^i fire to be bulk around it It is some ten indies 
in diamet^, tidii^shaped, with a bending lip^ and without supports be- 
WMth. it WIS evidently used as retorte m a sand bath, there being oo 

' eoutrivanoe for suspendingit. I "b&ve forwarded this onrioia i^a enlste 
ID ^e city for examinatioti. I asked tiie chief who presented it to foe, 

' and who is a man of good sense, well acquainted with Indiui tradHioBS, 
hew long it was since n^h Tessds had been used by his aooertors. He 

• Jellied, that he wa» the se^veiith geaeratioo^ in^ a diMeti line, eince Hie 
Xrenoh had ttat aamrii^ed in the Id^ 



VH 

' * TiutKB was foundy in en islmid s^ the west extremity e£ Lak&HuNii, 

an ancient repteit<ny<^ human bones, which appeared to hove b^ galfc 

ered •&om their finit or ordinaiy place of se]mituie, asd f^aced in this 

tTude mausoleum* The island is called Isde Roude bythe Trench, aad'tt 

>«f jmudl dimensionB, akhouj^ it has a rocky hasifl and sikafdR sugar oNi- 

.^ple.and other tsees of the hard woodspecies. This ^r^positoiy was tet 

^fadosed by th6^ acti(m*of the lake againrt a dillivlal^rilOKe^ in wtnch Ae 

KhaooB were buried. At tl|e time of my visit, vertebm^ ti^, pinrtiomr of 

'leea^ and other 'bones weresoattered down the &Ilea baidc, and semid 

lio denote the ipfane o£ their inferment, whieh was on dke-margiiK of the 

- ^tom. Some peiaoas supposed that the leg aiid tfaigb bonae de«)ied an 

rUntHtuJ: kog^^ hut by ^eing them.h^ by hip ^ith the living speeir 

enn^ thi[«opiiueai wn& not sustained. 

' ' AUAnse. befseelmd been j^aced lonftodinally . They w«re arrang^fo 
order, in a widejpa^n^or twwick^ Qoiilroiy to tbteuentdftreo^ «fidieipie- 
sent tribes of red men, the skeletons were laid north and south. 1 asked 
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several oiXba most aged Indmn cbiefii in that vicinity for inforaiatioB re- 
specting these bon^ — by what tribe they had been deposited, and why 
Hiey had been laid north and south, and not east and west, as they uni- 
foirmly bury. But, with the usual result as to early Indian tradition^, 
tliey had no infc^mation to offer. Chusco, an old Ottawa prophet, sinoi^ 
dead, remarked that they were probably of the time of the Indian bones 
fomid in the caves on the island of Michilimackinac. 

In a small plain on the same island, near the above repository, is a loQg 
abandoned Indian burial-^round, in which the interments are made in the 
ocdinaiy way. This, I understood from the Indians, is of the era of the 
•ecupation of Old Mackinac, or Peekwukinong, as they continue to call 
it«-"a place which has been abandoned by both whites and Indians, m4- 
diUfs and missionaries, about seventy years. I caused excavations to be 
made in these graves, and found their statements to be generally verified 
by the character of the articles deposited with the skeletons ; at lenat 
they were all of a date posterior to the discovery of this part of the coui- 
^ by the French. There were found the oxydated remains, of the brass 
mountings of a ehiePs fiisil, corroded fire steeb and other steel impk- 
ments, vermillion, wampum, and other^cherished or valued articles. I 
aent a perfect dkull, taken from one of these graves, to !>. Morton, the 
stttbor of ^^ Craiua," while he was preparing that work. No Indiana 
have resided on this island within the memory of any white man or In* 
diaa with whom I have conversed. An aged chief whom I interrogated, 
called Saganosh, who has now been dead some five or six years, told me 
that he was a small boy when the present settlement on the island of 
Midiilimackinac was commenced, and the English first took post there, 
aad began to remove their cattle, &c., from the old fort on the peninsula, 
and it was about thiit toe ^t the Indian village of Minnisains, or Bde 
Rosde, was abandoned. It had before fonned a link, as it were, in the 
tfavense of this part ai the lake (Huron) in canoes to old Mackinac. . 

The Indians opposed the transfer of the pofrt to the island of Mieiuii* 
nnckinae, and tiureatened the troops who weie yet in the field. They 
had no cannon, but the commandite officer seat a vessel to Dettoil Sir 
Qtte. This vessel had a quick trip, dowa and up, and bnHJ^ht iq» a 
gun, which was fired the evening she came into tbi hiffbor. This pre* 
^oed animpression. I have made some inquiries to fix the date of dils 
traaofer ctf posts, and think it was at or about Ae <^ittag<^ the era of die 
American revokition, at which* period the Britidi gairiaoA did not feel 
itself safe in a mere stocksde of timber on the auon dmre. This i 
adft, dignified with the name of a fort, had not been b^iaed on the < 
of it, by surprise, and the massacre of the English troops by the In£aw^ 
dwiagPtmtiae'^war. This massacre, it wiU be reoellefltod,w«| in 1763 
^^'^mive jMs befeve tfie openkf of Ike . 
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A .^ :. : . ^ ^ , . DsTROij, Oct. 13th, 1843. , 

; : THS.fl^CHCflJled «oppei; jrq$^ ofXAk» Superior was brought to this jlane^ 
i^Alf «P;tw^fliaGe,.i^.»/wi9el&aQi Sauiyt Ste-}Mifirie, haying been tiransK 
PMM/r|iP»it« aijgiii^4i9aa)ity^, oiX'th^ Ontpj^ac^^v^^atBomalllab^ 
and expense. It is upwards of twenty-three years since I first visile^ 

rm,. U^ ^pe^ soaywhat diBninigjhed insijse W. ^igbt^ in the mid^l^ 
^^ jy^^^itors^aiid tiH^yellers i»L,that remote, quarter-^ hut retains^ y^ 
^nNAv^itftOiigip^c^^ ; . . 

j lhf^e.j^:iiil^^ xQ^^m^^m of it in-a^^tore, intone €£r 

tiia -mm slm^ ^ this. cit|[|, where it has been depos^ed by ^ pcosent. 
in^qppe(^Ti^<4i^ign« to c^it^t it to the cfurious. Itii j;reatest Jengtb 
Itiburfi^^ B^Sii k^hap ^ts^grfatej^ .width i^bq^it four feet^; its naaximuia 
tiN»tg»fi«.i>iiB^*fifJ» incjj^es;, . Tbesaare rough measurements with the rule/ 
kj# fb»qst,e%tir^]r<i^^fi(^ malleable c()pper, an4 b^aia ^iW^ 
marks of the visits formerly paid to it, in tfie evidences of portioii^ whjiph 
)W^|ie|r9^ tio^^ to tiof^ h^^ii^\;iJtf.pS^ Th^/^ are, no scalc^ in the ^ty 
Ifftg^^ fSfpo^lf^y Qr ^Qt|;^r means f>S ascertaij^ui^ its prepise weight, and of 
l|^*|qrPtiji|ttM<V ^ uncertainty arising from Ibeseyeral estimates berje- 
p^ m^< i^ ^ been.i^enerally ea^m^ted here, sinqe its arrival^ to 
Wfm^ ^?x^«9ft §i^.9^sefrpu tbpusaiad .B(^VM[^4£b o^ abput three, and a half 
tWW^^iM^ ^ byf^iT th9, largest ]igaown and. desoribe^ specimen of ni^ve 
mppar^ w the^l^be. . ^MnouOiii of a largei: piece in South America |w:c( 

i. ,1%ie aofwjtiiiUj to the curious aqd.seiei^tific world} of this extraQr4i* 
fMjinnffir ^f nati¥Q metal is t^ least o^e of the practical results of 'the 
copper-mining jopfoia i^^cjbt ff»m«^:SO ma|^,adveiAQr^ nprthwa^cd^l^ 
the region of Lake Superior, the past summer (1843).* The person who 
has secured this treasure (Mr. J. Eldred) has been absent, on the busi- 
ness, since early in June. _He. succeeded in rmpving it from its diluvial i 
bed on the banks of the river, by a car and sectional raihoad of two Unks, 
formed of timber. The motive power was a tackle attached to trees, 
Tifhich was worked by men, from lourteen to twenty^ whom were 
em^l^diitp6nit ' 'Ehtieiaills were alternately moveotbrward, as the 
.«W|iaM^iroia:iho hiadnMvt . , .. , ,.i, 

Vo kt tibiia nmmm the^jodt was doiggeds f<mr miles^^and a hal^ ajcross'a 
Migk> oftaoiryyioi a eosve of the river below its falls, and below tbo 
yi,actfn» el Ita ibijiBsi wham it was reeeisr«ed by a boat, and'conveyied tf 
itfher^nonlhjifi the nvet^ e»ihe lakft^Ai^e* At this point, it was^t oil 
fUaard.aBdioaMl^'' jmd lalri^ to.tfao Msy^oi: Sat^lt Ste^Marie^ and tt^nce, 

*l|^%'beeB taanyoctad munms tbe portage, embarked ibr Detroit.. Tbe 
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entire diilaiioe to this place is a little within one tlKNisand milei ; iSium 
hvadrtd and twenty of which lie he^^iiB St. Maiy's. 

What is to be its future histoiy and disposition remains to be seen. It 
will' j^rbbabfy find its way to &e museum of the National Institute in the 
aiw ]^teiit office at Washn^on. TMs woidd be ^j^roprittte, and it is 
iMed that the nuihontieshave assertedtiveir iili3niiil6(^umt<yll,pfobBU/ 
liMst iSus 3d nrtidebf the treaty of F<)hddtt ht^yCt^ Mi^AngotH, 

tHikiririo bodbl ittf liindlb r^fer teethe {ure^itte titiie, so iff nsln^li^y 
Hl^ fliis noted liiass of copper ilrst becaone hnown to Sttfopeans. 
nobaMy a huiidied and e%faty yenrs hare elapsed* Mafi^iiettei and ' Ui 
devoted companion, passed up the shores of Lake Slipeiior JiAoat 1M9{ 
i^db'ii^ set^eral yeirs bdbre the discohr«^ of the Missinrip]^, by tlui 
MS^m MB£6Mjihf the iray Of the ¥f%eottBin. From the Mlers tf 
li^ililon at Sanh 8te-Marie, it appears to have be«tf known prior t^ Ihfil 
ftttiral of 'La Sabe. These oUnsions w31 be su^eht to idiow that ft« 
nick has a historical notoriety. ApaYtfrotnth]s,ii>«ttBpeahnenwUiAi 
is^ bbth mihieiralbgicdly and geologically^ Well Wwtby of nntiOinii fk^^ 
iemfidtt. 

It bcltaaHy a botlld^, lind hems inafts of nttritton ftom tile udMa 
of Water, on some parts of its rocky surikce as Well as the metdHo 
p6Hi6ns. A minute minetalogical esamindlaon and d es c t fytte n dfh an^ 
t^qoSr^i Hie adhering rock, of which there is less now than in fSSIO^ 
iariippfifbfltly serpentine, in sbifie parts steaetitic, whereas As ^itlfpp^ittifm 
of Kew^na Pdnt on that Idee, are fimiid exdnmT^ in the atojgdatoHi 
ttvd ^tmoim of the ttB:p Haftnatbtt. A ciyeidar deprassbn <if dpaipM 
oystflline quartz, in the form of a semi-geode, exists in oneftiee of H; 
iW^ir psofts of the mass disclose the same mineral. Tt^ibtJisty MO Nw. of 
tbB metal'hkve been hacked off, or detached by steel cidssls, sfneoil^JMi 
ttett l^own to^ die whites, most of &is WfOkla lite yeaifs. 



IX. 

DxTMff, Oct. Mth, 1649. 
In the rapid derelopment of the resoutees and wealA of tlw Weal, 
dfiie is no object connected widi the nnyigntion of the Ufper J^dna of 
ttaefO prospecttTo knportanco than the impiovemwit of the dntef or iaii 
1^ the St. Clair. It is here that die mily prastieaiiaqpediiaenloeenst^ 
IhcF piass^e of heavy shipping, between BaAfe and Chicago.. ^Mm 
Mta b foimed by deposits «t the p«4nt of disdwqge of thn imrfit. Ckh, 
Mo Lakse St. Chtir^aad ocoomatthe estiaiated atetn^a^of abedt j 



ik niie* mbaye Hm citj. .TIhi fl$t8 «ra fta*8biiBed» and f^pnead, I ^ 
i^liiMd to thUk, iipwaid of fift«^« miletf, on tbo line of their greatoit 

ibUipdUMKNI. 

TlMn are thee priadpalehaBiMb, hoaidps sntMshaDQela^ w^iob cany 
a doplk.af from §smr to aisiklhonaa to the vevy point of their escit wtp 
the lake, where thelre is a bar in each. This bar, as is shown by the 
chart of a survey made by officers Macomb and Warner, of the topogra- 
phical engineers, in 1842, is very simitar to the bars at the mouths of the 
upper lake rivers, and appears to be susceptible of removal, or improye* 
ment, J>y similar means. The noxlh channel carries nine feet of water 
over this bar, the present season, and did the same in 18^, and is the 
one exclusively used by vessels and steamboats. To the latter this tor- 
ituous channel, which is above ten miles 'Ikr^er round than A»' middle 
*channelj presents Ao impe^Kment, besides theiintrioaoies of the bar, fa«t 
bcreased distance. 

It is otherwise, and etef must remain so, to vessels prc^Iled by saik. 
'.Such vessels, coming up with a ftir wind, find the bend so acute and 
invplyed at Paint aux Chenes^ at ^be head of this channel, tm to bring tiM 
wind directly a.head. They are, consequently, compelled to cast anefaor, 
and await a change of wind to turhHiis point. A delay of ei^t or tm 
days in the upward passage, is not uncomtmon at ^s plaee. Could the 
bar of the middle channel, which is direct, be imi^oved, the savfag ia 
both time and distance above indicated would be made. This is an 
object of public importance, interesting to all the lake States and T e t fi t^- 
ries, and would constitute a subject of useful oonsideration &t Con- 
gress, fiveiy year is adding to the number i^d si»e of ovr lake 
vessels, The rate of Incifease which doubles mxr population 'in a given 
number of years must also increajie the Idee toniH^e, and add naw 
motives ferthe improvement of its navigation. 

Besides the St. Clair delta, I know of no other impedBmettt ja the 
channel itself, throughout the great Ime of straits between RiflUo and 
Chicago, which prudence and good seamanship, and well fmmd yess e h i 
may not ordinarily surmount. The rapids at Kack Rode, once so fbmii- 
dable, hare long been obviated by the canal dam. The straits of Datiwt 
have been well surveyed, and affi>rd a deep, navigable channel at dl 
times. The rapids at the head of the river St. Clair, at Port Huron, 
have a sufficiency of water for vessels of the kugest class, and cmly 
tequjfe a fhir wind for their ascent. 

The straits of Michahnackinac are beUeved to be on the same ywler 
level as Lakes Huron and MicUgan, and onl^ present the phenoaaeneii 
of a current setting east or west, in compliance wHh ceftain la^ of the 
leactionofwater driven by winds. Such are the dight impefimenta on 
fliis extraordinary line of iidand lake navigation, which is carried on at 
ai^ avtiage dtituda of aomethiflg less than eOO feet above tiie tide lefd 
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•rf Ae Atlantic. Whfen this line of comtoerce reqirftes to b# Arerted 
north, through the stmtB of St. Marf % into Lalos Sifsp&AK^ a period ra^ 
idly approaching, a short canal of three-fourths of ^ mile will he tequiied 
mt the Sauh Ste-Maarie, and some excavation made, so as-to peniut tes* 
*t^ of heavy tonnage to cross the bar m liake Qeoigetof those stnata. . 



, . DoNDAS, Canada West, Oct. 26th, 1843. 
ToRTVlYATELY for the stu^y of. Ai^ericait antiquities the aborigin^ 
rhave, from the earliest .period^ practised the ii^ter^ient of their arms) 
utensils and ornaments, with the dead, thus furnishing evidence 9f the par- 
ticvdar state of their skill, in the a^ts, at the respective eras of their History. 
tTo a people without le^tcrrs th^e could scarc^l^r have been a better in- 
dex than such domestic monuooents furnish, to determine these edras ; and 
it is hence that the eix^ifUfkatLon of tb^r jnc^nds and burial-plac^ 
assumes so important a character in fhe iave^tigation of history. Herei* 
' tofore these inquiries have been confined to portions of the contlnept 
soutb and west of the great chain of lakes and the St. Lawrence^ but 
• the advancing settlements in Canad^) at this time, areb^inning to dis* 
<^Q0e objects of Aiis kind,- and thus enlarge the field of inquiry. 
. I had, yesterday, q^ite an interesting esicprsion to one of these ancient 
places of sepulture north of. the head of Lake Ont^io. The locality is 
:in the towitsbip of Beirerly^ about twelve mile» distant . fipom Dundas. 
The resclor of the parish, the Rev. Mr. McMurray, had. kindly made 
arrangements for my visit We set «ut at a very early hovr^on horse- 
back^ the air beu% keen, and the mud and water in the. soad so com- 
'•pletely ffozen as to bear our, horses. We ascended the mountain and 
,i^aflsed .on to the stable lan^j about four miles, to the house^ of a worU^ 
-|imlhtoner of Mr. McM., hy whom we were kindly, welcomed, and after 
.'giviag us a warm breakfast, he took us on, with a stout team, about six 
I.miles:<>n the Guelphroad. Diyei^ii^ from this, about twp miles to tl^e 
f :ieft,Hiii»ugh a heavy pdoutive forest, with ocoa^Ional clearing we ca^e 
>to^ihksiipot. Itis in liie 6thcoyice^i0tlofBeverly. 
^ We were now about seventeen miles, by. the road, from Uie extreme 
< iMMid «f ^Lake^ Qotario, at the town of Hamilton, Burlington Bay ; ^ipd on * 
liOae 0f the main hranches^f tl|e bright i^nd busy.milL-.sfream of the valb|y 
<tf JDunto, Mthk^partpf the, country U y^^ .^J^cui^ttered witji dpl^^ 
raadakiMtttil^mken upases of ippees^ wHb roa^^ lu^ij^^^ we bi^ 4^- 
j-quenftlyto .i«*iuii?« wr.>wayi and »^ ^lepgtii st(jj)pp|l on ..^he^slfirtp ojf^j^n 
htUrMi feip<^,jiitef^.^ptm»wbiph,thp trees stf^(Jjdi^.J(iEge S^*\d ti}i><5)^?^^ 



ittoti^^r part»<»£ the fprest. There ww notfaiAg at first sighi to betokep 
jthat-the hamd of man had ever been exercised there. Yet this wooded 
fidge cottbpced the locality we were ia quest of, aend the antiquity ot 
i^term^PtB and acciuttui^tiois of hjamau bones on this height is to be 
inferred, froi^ iheir ocQuirence amidst tjtus forest, and beneath the roots 
tf tb(a largest trees. 

. . It is some five pt six years si^ce the discovery was made. It happen^ 
from the blowing down of a large tree, whose roots laid bare a, quantify 
of hofnan bones. Search was then mad6,.and has been renewed at subn 
sequent timesy the result of which has been the disclosure of human ske^ 
ietpns in such, abundance and massive quantities as to produce astonish^ 
jment. Jhis is the characteristic feature* .Who the people were, and 
how such an accumulation should have occurred, are questions whicji 
have been o^n asked. And the inter^t of the scene is by no means 
lessened on observing diat the greater part of these bones are deposited^ 
iiotin isolated and sin^e graves as the Indians now bury, but in wide 
jSAdlong trenches and rude fimlts^ in which the skeletons are piled lon- 
f itudina% upon each •othier. In this' Respect they resemble a single de- 
posit, Hte&tijoned in a prior letter, as occurring. on lale Jtondcj in Lake 
Huron. And they would appear^ as is the case with the latter, to be 
ve-int^rments ^f bodies, af^r the flesh had decayed, collected from their 
fifst places of sepulture. 

. Mo one— <-not,the oldest inhabitant— -remembers the residence of In- 
4ians in this location, nor does there appear to be any tradition on the 
aubje<>t It ia a common opinion among the settlers that there must 
have beeq a great battle fought here, which would account for the accu- 
mulation, but this idea does not appear to be sustained by an examina- 
tion of the skulls, which, so far as I saw, exhibit po marka of violence. 
^e;^09, there. are present the bones and crania of women and children, 
with implements and article of domestip use, such as are ordinarily depo- 
«#j4ed with the dead. The supposition of pestilence, to account for the 
number, is subject to less objection ; yet, if admitted, there is no imagi- 
nable state of Indian population in this quarter, which could have pro- 
duce^ such heaps. The trenches, so far a^^ examined, extend over the 
entire ridge. One of the transverse deposits, I judged, could not include 
less. than fifteen hundred square feet The whole of this had been once 
dug over, in search of curiosities, such as pipes, shells, beads, &c., of 
which a large number were found. Among the evidences of interments 
here aince the discovery of Canada, were several brass kettles, in one of 
which were five infant skulls. 

, GqM. we determine accurately the time required for the growth of a 
beech, or a black oak, as they are found on these deposits, of sixtisen^ 
•«ghteen and twenty inches and two feet in diameter, the date of the 
• alMdonQleDt or completion of the interments might be very nearly £xed. 
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The time of the growtik of these specie^ u, pvobably, nmdi 1«m, in ilM 
temperate iBfitodes, and in feitile soils, then ia cokmtaoiiIy'iErtip{)Osed^ I 
am inclined to think, from a hasty survey, ^t the ^hole d^pdsit is th# 
result of the sbw accumuktiou of both of^navy interment, and thtt perip- 
odical deposit or re-interment of exlnniidl totfes' btoittghtih)m eontigu** 
ous hunting camps and villages. To this, pestilence has probably added. 
The xidge is said to be the apex or Highest point of tke tiJile lands, and 
would therefore recommend itself, as a place of general interment, to th^ 
)iativi3S. Bands, ^ho rove from place to place, and often caprieiousif 
abandon their hunting villages, are averse to leaving- dieir dead in sfidl 
iifolated spots. The surrounding couutty is^ne wbioli mast have aBbrdel 
a& the spontaneous means of Indiab sttbaistence, in gr^t abundance^. 
The deer and bear, once very numerous, still abound. 

1^ passed some ancient beaver damis, and were informed Ifatt H^ 
countiy east and north bears similar evidences of its former ocfeupation by 
the small furred animals. The occutrenoie of the sugar maple addft 
aiidt&eft. element of Indian subaistehce. There are cefrtaifi enigmtititiil 
walls of earth, in this vicinity, whlcli exteild seveM mileisi across (bib 
country, following the leading ridges of land. Aecdunts vary in repren 
sentix^ them to extend from five to eight miles. These I ^d not see, 
but learii that they are about six foet highj and present iUteirVals as If for 
gates. There is little likelihood that these walls wetfe cd&structed Ullr 
purposes of military defence, remote as tii^y are from* the greM waters, 
and aside from the great leading wjli^paths. It is fidr more ph)bable thit 
they were intended to intercept the passage of game, and compel the deer 
to pass through these artificial defiles, where die hunters ky in wiiit ftxr 
them. . ' 

Ancient Iroquois tradition, as preserved by Golden, represents thki 
section of Canada, extending quite to Three Rivers, as occupaed by 
the Adirondacks ; a numerous, fierce, and warlike race, who cameii dti 
a determined war against Khe Iroquois; The same race, who were 
marked eA speaking a difibrekit type of languages, were, at an early dny, 
called by the French by the general term of Alg^Hiquins^. They hid 
three chief residences oh the Uta'^as and its sources, and retired north^- 
westwardly, by that route, on the increase ef die Iroqdois power. Who^ 
ever the people were who hunted and butied their dead at Bev«tly , it is 
ifaanifest that they occupied the dfetrict at and prior €0 the eva of the dii- 
bbvery of Canada, and also continued to occupy it, after th^ fY#dah kad 
bt'roduced the fur trade into the interior. For we fiiid, in the BtanufrMl- 
tared articles buried, the distinctive evidences of bbt'h periods. 

The aniBRque h&ke b^mjbf, t>f whiteh we itSded ma&yv ^^ «^^ wtdvortoia 
find other bonen^, from beneath m^ rd6ti of tMeiH^, afr«^ 'hi' efieyy lii^t 
simit&r to those found* iu Ifte Grate Creek mbii^, Whieh tit^e ifff^ ii*- 
propei^!^ called ^* iVoty,*^ Amulets^ 6f feohfe imd i^M&f fifidi pi^ «#«* 
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•teilite and indamted red day, are also oi thia early period, and are 
saoh aa were generally made and used by the ancient inhabitants prior to 
the introduction of European wrought wampum or seawan, and of beads 
of poreelain and glass, and ornamented pipes of coarse potteiy. I also 
examined seyeral large marine shells, much corroded and decayed, which 
• had been brought, most probably, firom the shores of the Atlantic. 

Hatittd^ made sttck ex^avatioiis. ^ limited time and » singly n^ide 
would penalty we.retoicAd oar wag^ to Dwdas, wtucib we reached Ikfier 
Bight&ll, a little &tigued, but well rewarded in the examination of an 
direct which connects, in several particulars, the antiquities of Oanada 
with those of the United States. ^ 



ERA OF THE SETTLEMENT OF DETROIT, AND THK 
^ • STRAITS BETWEEN LAKES ERIE AND HURON. 7 

TfiE follawing. papers,. relative to the early occupancy o( these straits^, 
were copied from the originals in the public ardaives in Paris, by.Gei^. 
Cass, while he exercised the functions of minister at the court of France. 
The first relates to an act of occupancy made on the banks of a tributary 
of the Detroit river, called St. Deny's, probably the river Aux Canards. 
The second coincides with the perioH usually assigned as the origin of the 
post of Detroit. They are further valuable, for the notice which is inci- 
dentally taken of the leading tribes, who were then found upon these straits. 

It will be recollected, in perusing these documents, that La Salle had 
passed these straits on his way to " the Illinois," in 1679, that is, eight 
years before the act of possession at St. Deny's, and twenty-two years 
before the establishment of the post of Detroit. The upper lakes had 
then; however, been extensively laid open to the enterprise of the mis- 
sionaries, and of the adventurers in the fur trade. Marquette, accom- 
panied by Alloez, had visited the south shore of Lake Superior in 1668, 
and made a map of the region, which was published in the Lettres JEdi" 
fiantes. This zealous and energetic man established the mission of St. 
Ignace at Michilimackinac, about 1669 or 1670, and three years after- 
wards, entered the upper Mississippi, from the Wisconsin. Vincennes, 
on the Wabash, was established in 1710 ;* St. Louis, not till 1763.t 

Canada, 7th June, 1687. 
A renewal of the taking possession of the territory upon the Straits [De- 

troit] between Lakes Erie and Hwron^ by Sieur de la Duranthaye 
OHver Morely Squerryy Sieur de la Duranthaye^ commandant in the name 

of the King of the Tenitory of the Ottawasy Miarnisy Pottawatamies^ 

SiouXy and other tribes under the orders of Monsieur^ ihe Marquis de ^ 

Denonsvilky Governor General of New JFVancc. 

This day, the 7th of June, 1687, in presence of the Rev'd Father An- 
geleran. Head of the Missions with the OttawasJ of Michilimackinac, the 

* ^QMet's Report. t liaw's Historical Dis, 
I TIVis, manifestly, an error. The writer of tliis act of possession ap|>ear8 to 
have mistaken the bank of the St. Maiy's, one of the tributaries of the Miami of the 
I^es, in the Miami country, for the Sault de Ste-Marie, at the outlet of Lake Su- 
perior. The latter position was occupied, at the earliest dates, to which tradition 
reaches, hj a bifleinch of the Algonquins, to whom the French gave the name, from 
the falls of the river at that locality, of Saulteux^ They are better known, at this day 
under the name ot Chippewas and Odjibwas. ^ 
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•dfi £«iilVSt6^Maiie^ lfad.IlliiK>«, Mid Green Bay, afld.of the 
Sioux of Mods, de la Forest, ferin^riy coiiunaodaatof Fort St. Loihiiqii 
the Illinois, of Mons. de Ldsle, dm lieutenant^ atid of Mo9«« de Beau- 
,Yiais;Lii«if(MMiit<»f Fort St. Joseph ^ ^fO tb^ Straita [Detroit] btt^en 
Lakei' iiuroa and Erie. W<! ie^age to all. whom it may h^i^afiep; cQnr 
•«eni, tbajt.we have ^me ij^pan ike banks of the rirer St Deay's, aituait, 
«d' tfatoe leagiies firom . Lakle Em^ in th^ 6trait9 of the said Lakei %ie 
imd Hnioa^ on the south of aaid atoatta^ and also at the entranoe on- the 
2i«rth side^ for.and in the naote: of the King, that we re*taker ppaaeaaioa 
^Ae said posts, established by Mans. La Salle for fitciiitatiog the voy^ 
ages he made or caused to be made in vessete from Niagara to Michili- 
xnadpi^^^.ip the ye^ • * ♦ * *• at each of which we hay e Caused, to 
jn^ set vig.fi^ew a stafi^ with the anns of the King, in order to make the 
said renewed taking possession, and ordered s^ver^l cabins to be erected 
for the accommodation of the French and the Indians of the Shawnees 
and Miamis, who had long been the proprietors of the said territoryi 
but who had some time before withdrawn from the same for their greater 
advantage. 

The present act passed in our presence, signed by our hands, and by 
JleviFalfaer Aligelenm, of the society of Jeiiails, ^jby MM.JPelii Fotest, 
De Lisle and. De Beaurais^thua in the original:. 

Angeleran, Jtesuite. ^ 

De la Duranthaye [laGarduer]. . , , • 

] De Beauvais, and , 

\ . . Dela Forest. 

Compared.by me with th& original in my hands, Cotliictttor Seefetaiy 
^the'King, arid Renter i6 C^ief «>f'the Royal Coimcil at Qucfbect, sofe- 
Wribied, attd each page /jurcrpAe. " 
' Collated ^ Quebec, thiii l»h S^pt«tober, 1712. 

[Signed], • BiroK et VAiiDiaBinib. i 

'Mtmm ef Mamiem' de la, M^the- Ca^Uacj reiative to the establishment qf 
' Jhtrmt, 4i44teKed to ihe.Mrdster i^Mmne% UrA September^ 1704 ; . 
JufiB Mo^ Cadillac renders a^f^ aacawa <^ his conduct relative to the esi^ 
' ^}iskiM»t i^J>etroity byqueetia^s aad ansiDeps. It i^ the Mirdster who 

^mesHoksj and La MotheiDho- anstoers ^ 
• Q. Was it not in 1699 that you proposed to me an establishm^t in 
the Straits which separate Lake £rie from Latke Huro& ?> . .:.i 

A.:Yfes,my Lori. 

Q. What w^e the motives whk^' induced: yoaio wish tofortifya 
)^aee there, and make an estabiishmeni ? . 

' A. Ihadseyenft. The first was to m^k* a (rtrongposi, which dionUl 
not be subject tothe rerolntions of other peats^by fixii^diere « nui&ber 
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o^Freneh and SavBges, in otder to curb ttio Isoquoi*, ' 
tf annoyed our eolonies and hindered Iheir prosperity . 

Q. At what time did you leave Quebec to go to Detroit? 

A^ On.the 8tii of March, IWl. I peached Mot^M^ Ae Idth, 
Whien^rewtftpeoyigedtomakaadiaBge. * * * * lidft La Chisjet tibeiitk 
(tf June yn^ ^y soldiem and My Canadians ■ >Mefl8ia. De Fosty, Cap 
tain, Duqi^ and Chaoomach, Ueutenanta, I was ordered to pass by Ikm 
Grand River of the Ottawaa^ notwitbataa<fiag my vemonslnnees. I 
Hmred at Detroit the 24th July and fortified myself there inunediateiy; 
hftd' the necessary huts made, and cleared up the grounds, prepaiatocy ta 
Ha being sowed in the autumn. 

Compare these data, from the highest sources, with the InJBan ^racH^ 
tion of the first arrival of the French, in the upper lakes, reoorded at 
|>age 107, Oneota, No. t^. 



THE CHOCTAW INDlAJf S. 
The Ttdbfriiff Simfmel of the 18di tdt.^ refiening to tUs tribe 4^ 
Indians, has the following :*^^^ The last remnantef this once peweiAtl 
tribe are now crossing our ferry on their way to their new homes in the 
&r West To pne who., like the writer, has been fismiliar to their bronze 
hiexpressiye &ces from infancy, it brings associations of peculiar sadnesa 
to see them bidding here a last farewell peihaps to the old hills which 
gave birth, and are doubtless equally d'ear to him and. them alike. The* 
tetrfkymales of our ihfimcy w^se the young Oboctaw bisjoi of. tb^ t^en 
^tooda <tf . Wanen eoiinty. Their llAgoftgo :wa» tmee soarpely lesa fimi- 
liar to us than our mother-English. We know, we think,, the cban^tf^ 
of the Choctaw well. We knew vpmy ^ ^^^ ppesept sWwaft brieves 
inJlraaadayaof eaely life when the Indian and whiter alike forget dis- 
guise, but in the unchecked exuberance of youthful feeling show the real 
dharacter that poficy and habit may afterwards ao mudicont^al ; and 
we know tilat, under the stolid stoic look heassuines, tilery is. bumbg in 
tKe Indian^s nature a heart of fire and feeHng, and an all-obs^rving keek- 
ttess of apprehension, that marks And rememboirs ev^ryt^ng that scours, 
and every insult he receives. Cunni-at a hah ! They ase ^i^ away ! 
Wiitil^ /a v^iUe rekietance irhkii^ Bpthing has oviescome bu^ the ||em 
necessity they ibel hnpeMing'i^fim,:&^hava liM^d ^k laat on tti» 
graves of their sires — ^the scenes of their youth — ^and liaKr^^au'lip. Iheir 
al^trti^lsdme m^aathiy wi& ihfiir hkyaiehoUgods aitooi^ Hmmyto iheit 
new home in a strange land. They ])Mmi«amas 't<]i many oj^ im ^^/Wf) 
^^mm mA eowi^f-; and so.'kttg>aaiNit £htle. lemajmi/^ (Tfapctfj^ws, 
i frtw i o n a e ^iwtteid^maBt o<>hai*^oa, wflt beJtaBie»beytfd<V . 



A SYNOPSIS OF CARTIER'S VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 
AT NORTH AMERICA. 

KmST VOYAim. 

FoRTT-Two yean had elapsed from the discowry of Amedca. by Cohim.^ 
has; when Jacques Oartier firepared U> share ia the nMiratime enterpiase 
of the age, by visiting the coast Cartier was a native of Nbrmandy, and 
sailed from the port of St. Malo, itt France, on the 20th Api^; t9S4 It 
^iil be recollected that the conquest of Mexico had been con^leted IS 
years previous, -^arti^ had two small vessels of 60 tons burden and 6i 
men each. The crews took an oath, befove sailing, '^to behave thaenu 
sdves truly and faithfully in the service of the most christian kinf,V Fran* 
CIS I. Aft^r an unusually prosperous vo3^^ of 20 days,. he made cape 
** Buona Vista" in Newfoundland) which he states to be in north latitiida^ 
48? 3(V. Here meetifig'wi^ icej he made the haven of St Oatherine!j% 
where he was detained ten days. This ooiast had now been known smoe 
the ToyAge df Gabotj ki Ud7, ai^ had been, freqpiently rcaorted to,^ by 
fishing vessels. Jean Den^, a native of Rouen, one of these fisheimeti^ 
is said to have published the first chisrrt of it, in 1506. Two yeaes ajfler 
Wards, Thomas Aubert, brought the first natives firomi. Newfoundland fis 
Paris, and this is the era, 1$08, commonly assigned as the c^overy of 
Omada. The St Lawrence remained, however, undiscovered, aor does 
it a{4)ear that ftny thing was known, beyond a general and vague know- 
ledge of the coast, and its islands. The idea was yet etitertained, indeedi 
it will be s^en by subsequent fitcts, that America was aa isluid^ and that a 
passage to the Asiatic coQtiiiettt, existed in these latitudes. 

On the 2!:st May, Cartier cdtitinued his voyage, sailing <^ nortk and by 
east" from cope Buona Vista, and reached the Isle of Birds, so called 
from the unusual cibunddnee of sea fowl found there, of the jmmg ol 
trhich the nMii' filled tW6 boats, ^ so that" in the quaint knguage c^ the 
jburhal, ^besides theifn which we did eat firei^, every ship did powxfet 
tod sak fite or six? barrels." Be tibo observed tbe> gtodhirat, and i» laiRgpsr 
Attd vicious Krd, i;^hieh fhey nsfmtti mff^gftfok. Wfaila at i^ idmij 
ibty descried a pokr beur, wh^leh, m their pveseatte leapiifitorthetae^aoil 
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thus escaped. On their subsequent passage to the main land, they 
again encountered, as they supposed, tl^ same animal swimming, towards 
land. They manned their boats, and " by main strength overtook her, 
whose fiesh was as good to be eaten, as the flesh of a calf two years 
did." This bear is described to be, " as large as a^cow, and as white as a 
swan." 

On the 27th he reached the harbour of " Carpunt" in the bay " Les 
Chastaux," latitude 51°, where he was constrained to lay by, on account 
of the accumulation of ice, till the 9th of June. The narrator of the voy- 
age takes this occasion to describe certain parts of the coast and waters of 
Newfoundland, the island of St. Catherine, Blanc Sablon, Brest, the Isle 
of Birds, and a numerous group of Islands called the Islets. But 
these memoranda are not eon nected with any observations or discoveries 
of importance. Speaking of Bird and Brest Islands, he says, they afibrd 
<' grpat store of .god wits, and crows, with red beaks and red feet,'' wto 
<< make their nests in holes underground, even as conies." Near this lo* 
eality ^ there is great fishing." 

On the lOth June, he entered a port in the newly namad island of- 
firest, to procure wood and water. Meantime, boats were dispatched t9 
explore among the islands, which were found sonamercys '' that it was not 
possible they might be told, for they continued about 10 leagues beyond 
the said poil." The explorers slept cm an inland. The next day thj8j[ 
continued their discoveries along the coast, and having passed the islandi^ 
&und a haven, which they named &. Atiithony : one or two leagues l^ 
yond,they found a small river named St. Setl^nsport, and here set up a 
cross. Aboiit three leagues further^ they discovered another river, of, 
larger size, in which they found salmon, aod best«iwed upon it the nam^ 
of St. Jacques: 

While in the latter position, they descried a shipfrx>m Hoehelie, on a 
fishing voyage, and rowing out in theik: boats, directed it to a port near 4|t 
hand, in what k called " Jaques Cartier's Sound," " whuih," adds the. i\ai- 
mtor, '< I take to be one of the best, in all the world." The face of th^ 
country they examined. Is, however, of the most sterile and forbidding char- 
licter, being little besides '^'stones and wild crags, and a place fit for wild 
beasts, for in all the North Island," he contiiiues,^^ I did not see a cart Ipad 
of good earth, yet went I on shore', in many places, and in the Island 
cf White Sand, (blanc Sabion,) thore is nothing else b^it moss and small 
thorns, scattered here and there, withered and dry. To he short, I be: 
iieve that this was the land that God allotted to Gain.'' 

Inunediately following this,weharve the first description of the natives. 
The men are described as being " of an indifferent good stature and big- 
ness, but wikl and unruly. They w«ar their hair tied on the top, like a 
tnreath of hay, and put a wooden pin within it, or any other such thing, ia- 
fltead of a nail, axidwiththem, they bind.ceirtain birds feathers. They are 



tSdthdd with beast «kiiis, as well'^he rficn as wom^n^ but that th^ women go 
somewhat straiter and closer in their garments, than the men do, wilh their 
waists girded. They paint themselves with cettain roah colours; tiieir 
boats are made of the bark of birch trees, with the which they fish, and tike 
great store of seals. And as for as we could understand, since our coming 
thither, that is not their habitatloti, but they come from the main land, out of 
'hctter* countries to catch the^aid seals, and othet^nec^s^ries for their lif- 

' Front this exploratory trip, the boats returned to th^ir newly named har- 
bour of Brest, on the 13th. On the 14th, being4he Sabbath, service was 
xfead, and the next day Caxtier eonti#ied his voyage, steering southerly, 
ildhg the codst, which still wore a most barren and cheerless aspect. 
'Much of this part of thie narrative is taken up with distances and sound- 
*ings, and 'the -naming of capes and islands of very little interest at the 
present day. They saw a few huts upon the fcliift on the '•18th, and 
named this part of the coast " Lfes Granges/' but did not stop to fortn any 
acquaiintance with their tenants. Cape Royal was reached and named 
the day pirior,'and is said to be the " greatest fishery of cods there po^bly 
-may be, for in less than an hour we took a huridred of them." On tWe 
•24th they discovered the island of St. John. They saw myriads of birdSs 
Upon the group of islands named " Margaulx," ^vb leagues westward 
of which they discovered a large, fertile, and well-timbered island, to 
^hich the name of "BHoh* was given. The contrast presented by the 
>dil and productions 6f this island, compared with the bleak and waste 
'shores they had before encountered, excited their warm admiration ; and 
With the aid of this excitement, they here saw " wild com," peas, goose- 
berries, strawberries, damask roses, and parsley, ^with other sweet and 
pleasant herbii." They here also saw the walrus, bear, and wolf. 

Vei'y little is to be gleaned 'from the wAsequerit parts of the voyage, 
until they reached the gulf of St. Latvrence. Mists, head winds, barren 
rocks, sandy shores, storms and sunshine, alternately make up the land- 
scape piresented to view. Much caution was evinced in standing off 
and on an iron bound' coast, and the boats were often employed in ex- 
•pldring along the maha land.- While thus employed near a shallow 
* stream, caHedthe " River df Boats," they saw natives crossing the stream 
'in their canoes, but the wind coming to blow on shore, they were com- 
pelled to retire to their vessels, without opening any communication \^itii 
them. -On the following dayi while the boats were traversing the coas't, 
' ihey saw a native running along shore after them, who made signs as they 
supposed, directing them to return towards the cape they had left. But 
a* soon as the boat turned he fied. Th^y landed, however, and putting a 

.niinde?fcoretheword«hottor/Vtp^iie|KK^thepreTi*o«t^^^^ Tbeywerdieawli. 

ittgfprCWj^aoptheEastlndi?^ * . • •. 
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Jknife and a.wooBen girdle <m a staS, as a gsQod-^will oflkriogi ceturned l9 

. The charecte of this part of the Newibundland coai^ impeested them 93 
beiag greatly aoperior to the poxtioas whi^h they had previously seen, 
both iu aeil and temperature. la addition to the productions found at 
Brion's Isbad, they nptieed cedars^ piee?, white elm, a^h, willow, and what 
aie denominated <^ ewQ-trc^s." Among the .feathered tribes they. laention 
the " thrush and stock-dove" By the latter term the passenger pigeon jp 
donhtless meant. The << wHd corn" here again meotioDed, is said to be 
'< like unto rye," from which it may be inferred that it was the zizam^;, 
akhixigh the circumstance of its biing an equatic pl^t is not mentioned. 

In running along. the coast Gartier appears to have been ejagroi^d with 
the idea, so prevalent -among the mariners of that era, of find^ig a pf^ 
aage to India, and it was probably. on this .account that he made such a 
lacEupalo^ exan^nation of every inlet and bay, and the productipn^ of the 
shores. Wherever the latter c^red anything fiivoumble, ^there was a 
strong disposition to admiration, and to make appearances correspond with 
the theory. It must be recoUeoted that Hudson, seventy-five years later, 
in sailing up the North Biver, had . similar notions. Hence the applicatioii 
.of several improper terms to the vtegetable and axumal productions of the 
latitudes, and the constant expeetation of beholding trees bending with 
fruits and : spices, ^^ goodly trees" and "very sweet and pleasant herbs." 
That the barren and fxigid^hores of Labrador, i^cidth^ northern parts of 
Newfoundland, should have been characterised M 4 region subject ta^ 
(divine curse^ is not calculated to excite so much surpiiaie, as the dispositipa 
with. every considerable change of soil and verdure, to* convert it into a 
land of oriental frnitfifiness. It does not appear to have been sufficiently 
borne in mind, that the increa^d verdure.and temperature, w^e, in^ great 
measure, owing to the advancing at^e of .tbe.seaion, I^e came on this 
coast on the 10th of May, and it was now July. It is now very w^U 
known that the summers in high northern latitudes, aUhough.short, a;re at- 
tended with a high degree of heat 

On^he 3d of July Cartier' entered the gulf to wUch the name of St 
Lawrence has since been appliied, the centve of wh»&h .he itates to be in 
latitude 47^ 80'. On the 4th he proceeded tUp the bay to a creek called 
St Martin, near hay J)e phaleu^,, where he was detained hy stress of wea- 
ther eight days. While thus detained, one of the ship's boats was sent 
a-head to explore. They went 7 or 8 leagues to a pape of .th&bay, wheve 
they descried two parties of Indians, '^ in about 40 or 50 cimoes," crossing 
the channel. One of the parties landed and beckoned them to follow 
their example, " making a great noise" and shovring ^' certain skins upon 
pieces of wood" — i. e. fresh stretched skins. Fearing their numbers, the 
itounon kqit alooC The Indians prepared to follow them, in two canoes, 
in which movement they w.ere joined hy five canoes of the other partyi 
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^< who were comlag ffom the «ea «ide." Thaj ^proeched in a friendly 
manner, '< daadng t^d. making many Bigoe of joy, wying in thei^ iongtte 
Kape tondiMneo aasualh."* The seaimen, howeter, suspected their in- 
tentioBSy and finding it knpoesifa&e to elude them by fiight, two shots were 
discharged among them, by which th#y were so terrified, that they fled 
j>recipkately ashore, ''siaking a i^reat noise." After pausing awhile, the 
.'^ wild, men" however, re-embftrked, and renewed the pursuit, but after 
Kroining alongside, they were frightened beck by the strokes of two 
dances, which so discooeorted them that they fled in haale, end made no 
.farther attempt to follow. 

This appears to have be«n the first rencontre of the ahip^s crew with 
the natives. On the following day, an interview was brought on, by the 
approach of said " wild men" in nine canoes, which is thus described. 
<> We being advertised of their coming, went to die point where, they weio 
with our boats; bij|k so soon as they saw us they bj^n to dee, making 
signs that they came to traffic with us, showing us such skins as they 
^thed themselves withal, whidi are of small value. We likewise madb 
signs unto them, that we wished them no eril, and in sign thereof two of 
5mr men ventured to go on land to di6Kn, and carry them knives, with 
other iron .wares, and a red hat to give unto their captain. Which, when 
they saw, they also came on land, and brought some of their 8kins,«nd to 
began to deal with us, seeming to be very glad to have our iron wares aad 
other things, dancing, with many othw ceremonies, as with their hands to 
^cast sea water on their heads. They gave us whatever they had, not 
keeping any thing, so that they were constrained to go back again naked, 
imd made us sigaSj that the next day, they would come again and bring 
^ore skins with theqi " * . ' 

Observing a spacious bay axtending beyond the cape, where this inter* 
course had been opened, and the wind proving adverse.to the vessels (fuaC- 
ting their harbour, Cartier despatched hie boats to examine it, under an ex* 
pectation that it might afford the desired passage—for it< is at all timeal6 
be observed that he was diligently seeking the long sought passage to the 
Indies. While engaged in this examination, his men discovered ^ the 
smokes and fires" of "• wild toen" (the term constantly used in the narrative 
^ designate the natives.) These smokes were upon a small lake, comcliuni- 
eating with the bay. An amiable interview took pkoe, the natives presenting 
cooked seal, and the Pxenoh ma,king a suitable return ^ in hatchets, knives 
and beads." Alter these preliminaries, which were conducted with a good 
deal of caution, by deputies from both sides, the body of the men ap- 
proached in their canoes, for the purpose of trafficking, leaving fliost of 

* In Mr. Gallatm's comparative vecabulary, ** Napew** meaxiB man, in the Shesh- 
atapoosh or Labrador. It is therefore fair to conclude that theee were a party of Sheih* 
sS«|K)Oiill Indiatit, whose lanpiafe provee them to be of tike kindred of the great Algon- 
tpm family. 
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their &milieiB behind. About 300 men wom^n and children 'were esti- 
mated to have been seen at this place. They evinced their friendship by 
singing and dancing* and by robbing their hands^ upoii the aifms of their 
European visitors, then UMng them up towa^da the heavens. An opinion 
is e3(press8d: thiat these pepf^e, (who were in the positipn aifeigned to the 
Micmats im 1600 in Mr. Gallatin's ethnological map,) might very easily 
•be con verted to phristianity. " They go," says the narrator, " from place 
. to plaee. They live only by fishing. They hitve an ordinary time to Mi 
tot their proviaioBB. > The country is k&tter than &e country of Spain, and 
the fairest that can possibly be found, altogether stnooth and level." 1\) 
,the pjrG4uction8 before noticed, as existing on 'Brion's island &c., end which 
: were likewisei found here, he adds, ^ wliite and red roses, with many other 
flowers of very sweet and pleasant smell." ^ There be also," says the 
journalist, <' many goodly meadows, full ot grass^ and lakes, wherein 
ple^ of salmon be." The natives called a htttchei coehi, and a knife 
pdbcoTh^, It was now near the middle df July, and the degree of heat ex- 
tpecieaced on the excursion indtrced Gartier to name the inlet, Baie du 
iGfaalaui**^ name it still retains. < ' * 

/. On the 12th of July Cahiet Ic^ his mebringsr at St. Martin's cre^, sfnd 
rpmceedediip the gulf, biit encountering bad weather he wai^ forced into a 
bay, which appears to have been Gaspe, where on^ of the vessds lost heir 
jaochoT. . They were forced to take sheter in a river ^ Act bay, and 
(thaire detained thirteen days. In the mean wfiHe they opened an intef^ 
aooursewith the nauves, who w^e . fdund in great n^ihbers engaged in 
ffishmgifbr makerel. FoKy canoes, and 200 men womien and children 
ward cstimBted to have been seen, during their detention. Priesents dF 
"knives, combs, beads* of glass, and other trifles oi small value," were 
inade to them, for which they expressed great thankfulness, lifting up their 
handS) and danotag and singing. 

These Gaspe Ind^ns axe represented as dtfiering, both in nature and 
knguage, frMn those before mentioned. They presented a picture of 
«lqe<5t poverty, were partially clothed in " old pkins," and lived without the 
tise of tents. They may, says the journalist, "very well and truly be 
called vM^ because there is no poorer people in the world, for I think, 
all they had" together, besides their boats and nets, was not worth live 
iious" They shaved their heads, except a thft at the crown; sheltered 
themselves at night under their canoes on the bare ground, and ate their 
proi'isions very partially cooked. They were wholly without the use of 
sak, :and " ate nothing that had any taste of salt." On Cartier^s first land- 
ing among them, the men expressed their joj»^, as those at bay Chaleur had 
done, by singing and dancing. But they had caused all their women, 

^ * I^oshee and^ Bahkpj^ These are not the terms for a hatcitet and a Juu£» ift the Uk^ 
mac, n<Mr in the old Algonquin, nor in the Wyandot. . i .l^l ^ i wi^ 



.» 
- tsoept 2 or S, to floe iato the woods. By ^iTing a comb ajid a tm bell to 
eacb of the women who had ventured to remain, the avarice of the men wfi 
excited, and thej quickly caused their women, toiriie number of about 20, 
lo sally frop the woods, to each of whom the s^me present was made. 
Tbey caressed Cartier by touching and rubbing him with their hands ; 
4hey also sung and danced. Their nets were made of a species of indi- 
^r^ous hemp ; they possessed also, a kind of '^ millet" called '^ kapaige/' 
.^ns called *' Sahu," and nuts call^ '^ Cahehya." If any thing was 
exhibited, which they did not k|»ow, or understand, they shook their 
jieads saying '' Nohda." It is added that they qever come to the sea, ex- 
cept in fishing time, which, we may remark, was probably the cause of 
their having no lodges, or much other property about them' They would 
naturally wish to disencumber their canoes as much as possible, in these 
summer excursions, that they might freight them back with dried fish. 
'The language spoken by these Gb^spelndians is manifestly of the Iroquois 
,^pe. "Cahehy^," is, with a slight difierence, the term for fruit, in the 
Oneida. 

On the 24th July, Cartier set up a cross thirty feet high, insciibed, 
." Vive le Roy de Frcme/^'' The natives who were present at this cere- 
mony, seem, on a littje reflection, to have conceived the true intent of it, 
a^iid their chief complained/of it,in a " long oration," giving them to under- 
stand " that the country, was his, and that we should not set up any cross, 
without his leave." Having quitted the old chief's fears, and made use 
of a little duplicity, to get him to come alongside, they seized two of the na- 
tives for the purpose.of taking them to France, and on the next day set sail, 
up the gulf After making some further examinations of the gulf, and beip^ 
foiled in an attempt to enter the mouth of a river, £)artier turned his thoughts 
on a return. He was alarmed by the furious tides setting out of the St 
JUawrence \ the weather was becommg tempestuous, and under these cir- 
cun^stajaces lie assembled his captains and principal men, '' to put the ques- 
tion flL3 to tb^ expediency of continuing the voyage." They advised him 
to this effect : That, considering that easterly winds began to prevail—" that 
there was nothing to be gotten" — that, the impetuosity of the tides was such 
" That they did but fall," and that storins and tempests began to reign — and 
moreover, that they must either promptly return home, or else remain where 
they were till spring, it was expedient to return. With this counsel he 
complied. No time was lost in retracing their outward track, along the 
Newfoundland coast They reached the port of « White Sands," on the 
9th of August On the 15th, being " the feast of the Assumption of Our 
Lady," after service, Cartier took his departure from the coast He en- 
countered, a lieavy storm, of three days continuance, " about the middle of 
the sea," and reached the port of St Malo, on the 5th of September, after an 
absence of four months and sixteen days. 

This comprises the substance of the first voyage of discovery, of which 
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we hate'knowledgfe, ever made withifi the waters of tioT St. Lawten^ii 
The Newfoundland and Nova Scotia coasts, together with the shores of 
the North Atlantic gen^lly, had heen discovered by Cabot, 37 yeafts befora 
The banks of Newfoundland had been resorted tOj as is known yretty freely 
•for the purpose of fishing, for 26 yeara of this period, and the natives had 
been at least, in one instance, taken to Europe. But the existence of the 
St. Lawrence appears not to have been known. Cartier^ is, therefore, the 
true discoverer of Canada, although he was not its founder. The latter hon- 
our was reserved for another. In the two succeeding voyages made by Car- 
tier; of which it is propos^ to make a synopsis^ his title as a discoverer, is 
itill more fully established. 

SECOND VOYAGE. 

A. D. 1535, May, I9th, Cartier left St. Malo, on his second voyage of 
discovery, " to the islands of Canada, Hochelaga, and Saguenay," with 
tjiree ships— the "Hermina" of 100 to 120 tons— the "little Hermina" 
of 60 tons, and the " Hermerillon" of 40 tons, commanded by separate 
masfers, acting under his orders as " General." He was accompanied by 
several gentlemen and adventurers, among whom the narrator of the 
voyage mentions, "Master Claudius de Pont Briandj son to the Lord of 
Montceuell, and cup-bearer to the Dauphin of France ; Charles of Pome- 
rais, and John Powlet.** He suffered a severe gale on the outward 
passage, in which the ships parted company. Cartier reached the coast 
of Newfoundland on the 7th July, and was not rejoined by the other vesf- 
sels till the 26th, on which day the missing vessels entered " the port of 
White Sands" in the ba^ des Chasteaux, the place previously designated 
* for their general rendezvous. ' 

On the 27th he continued his voyage along the coast, keeping in 
sight of land, and consequently running great risks, from the numerous 
shoals he encountered in seeking out anchorages. Many of the islands 
ajid headlands named in the previous voyage, were observed, and names 
were bestowed upon others, which had before escaped notice. Soundings 
and courses and distances, are detailed with the tedious prolixity, and pro- 
bably, with the uncertainty of the era. Nothing of importance occurred 
until the 8th of August, when Cartier entered the gulf, where he had pre- 
viously encountered such storms, and which he now nained St. Law- 
rence. From thence on the 12th, he pursued his voyage westward 
" about 25 leagues" to a cape named " Assumption," which appears to 
have been part of the Nova Scotia coast. It is quite evident that the idea 
of a continuous continent was not entertained by Cartier at this period, 
.although the Cabots had discovered and run down the coast nearly 40 
rg^ears before (1497.) He constantly speaks of his discoveries as "islands'* 
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apd the great object of anxiety seems to have been, to find the long 

, sought << passage" so often mentioned in his journals. 

The two natives whom he had seized on the previous voyage, now told 
him, that cape Assumption was a part of the " southern coast," or main, 
r— that there was an island north of the passage to " Honguedo" where 
they had been taken the year before, and that " two days journey from 
the said cape, and island, began the kingdom of Saguenay." 

In consequence of this information, and a wish to revisit " the land he 
had before espied," Cartier turned his course towards the north, and re- 
entering the Gulf of St Lawrence, came to the entrance of the river, 
which is stated to be "about thirty leagues" across. Here, the two na- 
tives told him, was the commencement of " Saguenay," — that it was an 
inhabited country, and produced " red copper." They further informed 
him, that this was the mouth of the " great river of Hochelaga, and ready 
way to Canada," — ^that it narrowed, in the ascent towards Canada, the 
waters ^becoming fresh; that its sources were so remote that they had 
never heard of any man who had visited them, and that boats would be 
required to complete the ascent. 

This information appears to have operated as a disappointment on Car- 
tier, and he determined to explore northward from the gulf, " because he 
would know" to use the quaint language of the narrator, " if between the 
lands towards the north any passage might be discovered." No such 
passage could however be found, and after devoting ten or twelve days jo 
7e-examinations of points and islands before but imperfectly discovered, or 

»to the discovery of others, he returned to the river St. Lawrence, which 
he began to^scend : and on the 1st Sept. he came to the entrance of the 
Saguenay river, which is described as a bold and deep stream, entering 
the St Lawrence, between bare, precipitous rocks, crowned with trees. 
Here they encountered four canoes of Indians, who evinced their charac- 
teristic caution and shyness. On being hailed, however, by the two cap- 
tive natives, who disclosed to them, their names, they came along side. 
But the journal records no further particulars of this interview. They 
proceeded up the river next day. The tides are noticed as being " very 

,8wift and dangerous," and the " current" is described as equalling that at 
Bordeaux. Many tortoises were seen at the " Isle of Condres," and a 
/jpecies of fish, which are described of equalling a porpoise in size, with a 
bead resembling a greyhound's, and of unspotted whiteness. It may be 
vague to offer a conjecture from such a description tCs to the species of 
fish intended, but as the natives reported them to be " very savoury and 
good to be eaten," it may be inferred, that the sturgeon was meant 
Many of the descriptions of the animal productions of America, given by 
Cartier, appear to be drawn up, rather with a view to excite wonder, in 

. 1^1 age when wonders were both industriously sought, and readily credited, 

< t)tpu^ to convey any accurate ide« of their tru« characters and jproperties. 
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On the 7th of Sept. they reached the island now called Orleans, where, 
it is said " the country of Canada beginneth." This island is stated to Be 
ten leagues long, and five broad, being inhabited by natives who lived ex- 
clusively by fishing. Having anchored his vessels in the channel, be 
made a formal landing in his boats, taking the two captives, Domaigaia, 
and Taignoagny, as interpreters. The natives at first fled, but hearing 
themselves addressed in their own tongue, and finding the captives to be 
- their own countrymen, friendly intercourse at once ensued. The natives 
evinced their joy by dancing, and " showing many sorts of ceremonies." 
They presented Cartier, " eels and other sorts of fishes, with two or three 
"burdens of great millet, wherewith they itiake their bread, and many 
gfreat mush mellons." This " great millet" appears to have been zea 
«tt«w,, which is here for the first time noticed, amongst the northern In- 
dians. The report of the arrival pf their lost countrymen D. and T. 
Seemed to have put all the surrounding villages in commotion, and Car- 
tier found himself thronged with visitors, to whom he gave presents, 
trifling in themselves, but of much value in the eyes of the Indians. TRe 
utmost harmony and good feeling appear to have prevailed. 

On the following day Donnacona, who is courteonsly styled the Lotd of 
Agouhanna, visited the ships, with 12 boats, or caftoeS — ^ten of which how- 
ever, he directed to stay at a distance, and with the other two and 16 men 
approached the vessels. A friendly conference ensued. The chief, when 
he drew near the headmost vessel began "to frame a long oration, 
moving all his body and members after a strange feshion." When he ' 
reached Cartier's shjp, the captives entered into free discourse with hitti, 
imparting the observations they had made in Frahce, and the kind treat- 
ment they had experienced. At this recital Donnacona was so much 
pleased, that he desired Cartier to reach him his arm. that he hiight" 
kiss it. He not only kissed it, but " laid it about his neck, for so they uise 
to do, when they will make much of one." Cartier then entered into the 
chief *s boat, " causing bread and wine to be brought," and after eating 
and drinking with him and his followers, the interview terminated in 
mutual satisfaction. ' . 

The advanced state of the season, and the determination to visit Hoc he- 
laga (now Montreal) before the ice formed, admonished Cartier to look 
for a harbour, which would aflford a safe anchorage for his largfest ves- 
sels during the winter. He selected " a little river and haven," opposite 
the head of the island, to which he gave the name of " Santa Crorx," 
being in the vicinity of Donnacona's village. No time vms lost fn bfhig- 

"ihg up and* mooring the vessels, and driving piles into the haybotitflr 
their belter security. While engaged in this Voifk; ^further acqifeiiitw/ee 
;w%L9 made with the natives, and t.helt Ojikiioii df C^'titidr's Vfe^, bfegWi 4o 

"manifest itself, by which it af)peaf6d,,thkt the ftlVn9shit) eseit*^hM^S«lh 
hiih NT^s^aaierap-pWrent, rtiasi M/^Abchzt thSihxlfa TdgttW 



Pomaigaia were suf&red to return to their villages, and it sooa became 
apparent, that the knowledge they had acquired of the French^ would be 
wielded to put their countrymen on their guard against encroachments 
upon their aoil. Taignoagny, in particular, rendered himself obnoxious 
to the French, by his sullen and altered condnct, and the activity be after- 
wards manifested in thwarting Gartier's design of visiting the island of 
HocheJaga, although it appears, he had, previous to leaving the veissels, 
promised to serve as a guide on the expedition. 

Donnacona himself opposed the projected visit, by argument, by artifice, 
and finally, by the extraordinary resource of human gifts. His aversion 
to it £ist evinced itself by keeping aloof, and adopting a shy and suspicious 
demeanour. Cartier finding this chief, with T. and D. and a numerous 
retinue in his vicinity, " under a point or nook of land," ordered a part of 
his men to follow him, and suddenly presented himself in the midst of 
them. After mutual salutations^ Taignojigny got up and addressed him, 
in behalf of Donnacona, complaining that they came armed, to whicl^ 
Cartier replied that, it was the custom of hi$ country, and a custom h^ 
could not dispense with. The bustle and heat of the introduction being 
over, Cartier played the part of a politic diplomatist, and was met by Don- 
nacona and his counsellors on his own grounds, and the whole interview, 
though it resulted in what is called " a marvellous steadfast league of 
friendship" can only be looked upon, as a strife, in which it is the object 
of both parties to observe the most profound dissimulation. This 
" league" was ratified by the natives, with three loud cries^ " a most hor- 
rible thing to hear" says the narrator. 

On the very next day Donnacona, attended with T. and D. and 10 or 
12 " of the chiefest of the country, with more than 500 persons, men, wo- 
men and children," came on board of the vessels, at their moorings, to 
protest against the intended voyage of exploration. ^Taignoagny opened 
the conference, by saying to Cartier, that Donnacona regretted his design 
pf visiting Hochelaga, and had forbid any of his people from accompany- 
ing him, because the river itself " was of no importance." Cartier replied 
that his decision was made*, and urged the speaker to go with him, as he 
had promised, offering to make the voyage every way advantageous to 
him. A prompt refusal, on the part of T. and the sudden withdra\val of 
the whole collected multitude, terminated this interview. 

On the next day Donnacona re-appeared with all his followers, bring- 
ii|g presents of fish, singing and dancing. He then caused all his people 
(Q pass to one side, and drawing a circle in the sand, requested Cartier 
and hui followers, to enter into it This arrangement concluded, he be- 
gan an address, <^ holding in one of his hands a maiden child ten or 
twelve years old," whom he presented to Cartier, the multitude at 
the same time giving three shouts. He then brought forward two male 
children, 8epa:|:i^ely, presenting ikem in the same manner, and hi^ people 
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at each presentation, expressing their assent by shouts. Taignoagny, who 
by this time had drawn upon himself the epithet of ^ crafty knave" told 
the '* captain" (as Cartier is all along termed,) that one of the children 
was his own brother, and that the girl was a daughter of Donnacona's 
'own sister," and that this presentation, was made to hiip, solely with a 
view of dissuading him from his expedition. Cartier persisted in saying, 
that his mind was made up, and could not be altered. Here, Domdi- 
gaia jnterposed, and said, that the children were offered as <'a sign and 
token of good will and security," and not with any specific purpose of 
dissuading him from the expedition. High words passed between the two 
liberated captives, from which it was evident that one, or the other, had 
either misconceived or misrepresented the object of the gift. Cartier how- 
ever, took the children, and gave Donnacona " two swords and two. cop- 
per basins," for which he returned thanks, and ^' commanded all his peo- 
ple to sing and dance," and requested the captain to cause a piece of 
artillery to be discharged for his gratification. Cartier readily improved 
this hint, to show them the destructive effects of European artillery, 
and at a signal, ordered twelve pieces, charged with ball, to be fired into the 
contiguous forest, by which they were so astounded that they " put them- 
selves to flight, howling, crying, and shrieking, so that it seemed hell 
was broke loose." 

These attempts to frustrate the purposed voyage, having failed, the na- 
tives endeavoured to put the captain's credulity to the test, and operate 
upon his fears. For this purpose three natives were disguised to play the 
part of " devils," wrapped in skins, besmeared, and provided with horns. 
Thus equipped they took advantage of the tide, to drop down along side 
Cartier's vessels, uttering words of unintelligible import as they passed, 
but keeping their faces steadfastly directed toward the wood. At the 
same time Donnacona, and his people rushed out of the wood to the 
shore, — attracting the attention of the ships* crews in various ways, and 
finally seized the mock "devils" at the moment of their landing, and 
carried them into the woods, wjiere their revelations were uttered. 

The result of this clumsy trick, was announced by Taignoagny and 
Domaigaia, who said, that their god *^ Cudniaigny had spoken in Hoche- 
laga" — importing ill tidings to the French, and that he had sent these 
three men to inform them that, there was so much ice and snow in the 
country, that whoever entered it, must die. After some interrogatives 
pro and con, in the course of which the power of "'his Priests" was oddfy 
contrasted by the French commander with that of the " devils," both 
Taignoagny and Domaigaia coincided in finally declaring that Donna- 
cona, " would by no means permit that any of them should go with hm 
to Hochelaga," unless he would leave hostages in his hands. 

All these artifices appear to have had but little effect on Cartier'^ p]ap. 
He tdd his freed interpreters, that if they would not go willingly, they 
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mi^fat stay, and he would prosecute the voyagne witkoitt them. Accord- 
ingly, haTing finished mooring his vessels, on the I9th September he set 
out to explore the upper portions of the river, taking his smallest vestal 
and two boats with fifty mariners, and the supernumerary gentlemen of his 
party. A voyage of ten days brought him to an expansion of the river^ 
which he named 4he kike of Angolesme, but which is now known under 
the name of St Peter. Here the shallowness of the water, and rapidity, 
of the current above, induced him to leave the ^< Hermerillon," a^d ha 
proceeded with the two boats and twenty-eight armed men. ' The fertility 
of the shore, the beauty and luxuriance of the forest trees, mantled as 
they oflen v^re, with the vine loaded with clusters of grapes, the variety 
of water. fowl, and above all the friendly treatment they every where re* 
ceived from the Indians, excited unmingled admiration. One of the 
chiefs whom they encountered presented Cartier with two children, his 
son and daughter, the latter of whom, being 7 or 8 years old, he accepted. 
On another occasion he was carried ashore by one of a party of hunters, 
as ^ lightly and easily as if he had been a child of Glvb years old.'' 
Presents of fish were made, at jevery point, where he came in contact 
with the natives, who seemed to vie with each other in acts of ho^itality. 

These marks of welcon^e and respect continued to be manifested during 
the remainder of the journey to Hoch^aga, where he arrived on the 2d 
of October. A multitude of both sexes and all ages had collected on the 
shore to witness his approach, and welcome his arrival. They expressed 
their joy by dancing, ^ clustering about us, making much of us, bringing 
(heir young children in their arms only to have our captain and his com- 
pany touch them." Cartier landed, and spent half an hour in receiving 
their caresses, and distributed tin beads to the women, and knives to some 
of the men, and then ^ retured to the boats to supper." The natives 
built large fires on ^e beach, and continued dancing, and merry making 
all night, frequently exclaiming Aguiaze^ which is said to signify ^< mirth " 
and safety."' . * 

Early the next morning Cartier having " very gorgeously attired him- 
self," and taking 20 mariners, with his officers and supernumeraries, 
landed for the purpose of visiting the town, taking some of the natives foif 
guides. After following a well beaten path, leading through, an oak 
forest, for four or five miles, he was met by a chief, accompanied by a re* 
tinue, sent out to meet him, who by signs gave him to understand, that 
^e was desired to rest at that spot, where a fire had been kindled, a piecie 
of civility, which it may be supposed, was something more than an empty 
compliment on an October morning. The chief here made " a long difr* 
course," which, of course, was not understood, but they inferred it was 
expressive of ^< mirth and friendship." In return Cartier gave him 2 
hatchets, 2 knives and a cross^ which he made him kiss, and then put it 
around his neck. 
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Tiiis done the procession ftdvanc^d^ without farther ioterruption^ to tbii 
*^ city of Hochelaga,*' which is described as seated in the inid$t of cultir 
vated fields, at the distance of a league from the mountain. It was secured 
by three ramparts ''one within another," about 2 rods in height, "cun« 
ningly joined together a&er their fashion," with a single gate '' shut witb 
piles and stakes and bars." This entrance, and other parts of the wail% 
had platforms above, provided with stones for defensive operations. Th«t 
asceni to theso platforms was by ladders. 

As the French approached, great numbers came out to meet themi, 
They were conducted by the guides, to a large square enclosure in ti^ 
eentre of the town, ^ being from side to side a good stone's cast." They 
were first greeted by the female part of the population, who brought theic 
children in their arms, and rushed eagerly to touch or rub the faces and 
arms of the strangers, or whatever parts of their bodies they could ap- 
proach. The men now caused the females to retire, and sealed them« 
pelves formally in circles upon thd. ground; as if, says the narrator^ 
^some comedy or show" was about to be rehearsed. Mats were then 
brimght in by the women, axKi spread upon the ground, for the visitors \q 
sk upon. Last came the '' Lord and King ' Agouhaona, a palsied old 
VMUi, borne upon the shoulders of 9 or iO attendants, sitting on a ^ great 
Stag skin." They placed him near the mats occupied by Cartier and hi^ 
party. This simple potentate '< was no whit better apparelled than any oi 
the rest, only excepted, that he had a certain thing made of the skim^ 
«f hedgehogs, like a red wreath, and that was instead of his crown " 

After a salutation, in which gesticulation awkwardly supplied the place 
of language, the old chief exhibked his palsied limbs, for the purpose of 
bring touched, by the supposed celestial visitants Cartier, althaugh he 
appeared to be a man of sense and decision^ on ot^ker oocasiojis, was not. 
fSiooi against the homage to his imputed divinity ; but quite seriously feU 
to rubbing the credulous chiefs legs and arois. For this act, the chief 
presented him his fretful " crown." The blind, lame, and impQte nt, of 
the town were now brought in, and laid before him, '^ some so old that the 
hair of their eyelids came down and covered their cheeks," all of whom 
lie touched, manifesting his own seriousness by reading the Gospel of 
8t John, and "praying to God that it would please him to open the 
hearts of this poor people, and to make them know his holy word, and 
that they might receive baptism and Christendom." He then read a por- 
tion of the eathoHc sei^ice, with a loud voice, during which the natives 
were '< marvellously attentive, looking up to hefiven and imitating; us iffi^ 
gestures." Some presets of cutlery and trinkets were then distributed, 
trumpeJtt sounded, and the party prepared to return to their boats. When 
about to leave their place, the women interposed, inviting them to partake 
4>f the victuals they had prepared — a compliment which was declined, 
"because the meats had no savour at all of salt" They were followed 
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^Ql of the town bj ^^ divers men and women," who conducted the wholo 
piarty to the top of the mountain, commanding a wide prospect of the plain, 
the river a.iid its islands, and the distant mountains. Transported with q. 
scene, which has continued to a^rd delight to the visitors of all after timea, 
Cartier bestowed the name of *< Mount Royal" upon this eminence-«Hi 
name which has descended, with some modifications, to the modern city. 
Having satkfied their curiosity, and obtained such information respecting 
the adjoining regions, as their imperfect knowledge of the Indian* laib 
guage would permit, they returned to their boats, accompanied by a pro> 
miscuous throng of the natives. 

Thus ended, on the 3rd Oct. 158^, the first formal meeting between the 
French and the Indians of the interior of Canada, or what now began to 
be denominated New France. As respects those incidents in it, in whiek 
the Indians are represented as looking upon Cartier in the light of a 
divinity, clothed with' power to heal the sick and restore sight to the blifid^ 
every one will yi^d the degree of faith, which his credulity permita 
The whole proceeding bears so striking a resembknce to " Christ hea^ 
iag the sick,'' that it is probable the narrator drew more largely upcxn his 
New Testament, than any certain knowledge of the faith and belief of a 
savage peo{^e whose traditions do not reach far, and whose language^ 
granting the most, he but imperfectly understood. As respects the de- 
scription of a city with triple walls, those who know the manner in whiek 
our Indian villages are built, will be best enabled to judge how £ir tk« 
Bairator supplied by fi^ncy, what was wanting in &ct. A ^'wailei 
pity" was somewhere expected to be^ found, and the writer found no belter 
J^e to locate il. Cartier no sooner reached his boats, than h« hoisted 
sail and began his descent, much to the disa^ointment of the Indians. 
Favoured by the wind and tide, he rejoined his <' Pinnace", on the follawi* 
tng day. Finding all well, he continued the descent, without meeting 
much entitled to notice, and reached the *' port of the Holy Cross," oa 
the 1 1th of the month. During his absence the ships' orews had erected 
a breastwork before the vessfels, and mounted several pieces of ships' caur 
itOQ for their defence. Donnacon^ renewed his acquaintance on the fol- 
lowing day, attended by Taignoagny, Domaiga, and others^ who were 
treated with an appearance of friendship, which it could hardly be e^ 
pected Cartier could sincerely feel. He, in return visited their villa^ 
of Stadacona, and friendly relations being thus restored, the French pre- 
pared for the approach of winter. 

Wimer came in all its severity. From the middle of Nov. to the 
middle of March, the vessels were environed with ice <^ two fathoms 
thick," and snow upwards of four feet deep, reaching above the sides of 
the vessels. And the weather is represented as being " extremely raw 
md bitter." In the raidst of this severity, the cirews were infected with 
t^ a strange and cruel disease," the naftmal consequence of a too iicemie^tti 
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intercoarse wjth the natives. The virulence af fbis disorder e^iceeded 
any thing that they had before witnessed^ though it is maniiest, from the 
journal, that It was in its virulence only, that the disease itself presented 
any new features. A complete prostration of strength marked its coi^ 
mencement, the legs swelled, the " sinews shrunk as black as any coal." 
The infection became general, and ezcited the greatest alarm. Not mpre 
than 10 persons out of 110 were in a condition to afford assistance to the 
sick' by the middle of February. Eight had already died, and 50 were 
supposed to be past recovery. 

Cartier, to prevent his weakness being known, as well as to stop further 
infection, interdicted all intercourse with the natives.- He caused that 
"every one should devoutly prepare himself by prayer, and in remecu- 
biance of Christ, caused his image to be set upon a tree, about a flight 
shot from the fort, amid the ice and snow, giving all men to understand. 
Aai on the Sunday following, service should be said there, and that whosoo 
ever could go, sick or whole, should go thither in procession, singing 
the seven psalms of David, and other Litanies, praying, &c." 

The disorder, however, continued to spread till there were not " above 
three sound men in the ships, and none was able to go under hatches 
to draw drink for himself, nor for his fellows." Sometimes they were 
constrained to bury the dead under the snow, owing to their weakness 
And the severity of the frost, which rendered it an almost incrediblekbour 
to penetrate the groand. Every artifice was resorted to by Cartier, io 
keep the true state of his crews from the Indians, and he sought unremit- 
tingly for a remedy against the disorder. 

In this his efforts were at last crowned with success, but not till he had 
lost 25 of his men. By using a decoction of the bark and leaves of a ce^- 
tain tree, which is stated to be *Vthe Sassafras tree,"* the remainder of his 
crews were con^pletely recovered. The decoction was drank freely, and 
the dregs applied externally, agreeably to the directions of Domaigaia, to 
whom he was indebted for the information, and who caused women 
to bring branches of it, and " therewithal shewed the way how to use it." 

The other incidents of the winter were not of a character to require no* 
tice. Mutual distrust existed. Cartier was in constant apprehensitm 
of some stratagem, which the character and movements of his savage 
neighbours gave some grounds for. He was detained at the bay of the 
Holy Cross till the 6th May, 1536. The narrator takes the opportunity 
of this long season of inaction to give descriptions of the maimers and cus- 
toms, ceremonies and occupations of the Indians, and to detail the informa- 
tion derived from them, and from personal observations respecting the geo 
graphical features and the productions of the cotintry. 

* As the tree k afterwards stated to be " as big as any oaJc in France," it was prolNi 
My the ioir elder, and not ^uo saaafras, iRlucb never attnioed to mueh size. 
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' TGRiching' tlie faith of tbe Indiatis, it is said, they beliered no irhk ni 
Gkxi/but in one whom they call Cudruiagni," to whom, they say, they 
are often indebted for a foreknowledge of the weather. And when he ifl 
angry, his displeasure is manifested by casting dixst in their eyes. They 
believe that, after death, they go into the stars, descending by degrees to* 
wards the horizon, and are finally received into certain green fields, 
abounding in fruits and flqrwers. 

They are represented ^s possessing all property in common, and as 
heing ^< indifferently well stored" with the useful ''commodities" of tho 
country — clothing themselves imperfectly in skins, wearing hose and shoes 
of skins in winter, and going barefooted in summer. The men labour 
little, and are much addicted to smoking. The condition of the women is 
one of drudgery and servitude. On them the labour of tilling the grounds, 
dDc, principally devolves. The young women live a dissolute life, untS. 
marriage, and married women, after the death of their husbands, are co&* 
demned to a state of perpetual widowhood. Polygamy is tolerated. Both 
sexes are represented as very hardy, and <ypable of enduring the most, in- 
tense degree of cold. In this there is little to distinguish the native 
of 1536 from that of the present day, if we substitute the blanket for th« 
muttatos,* and except the remark respecting the condition of widows, tho 
accuracy of which, as it was made upon slight acquaintance, may be rea-^ 
sonably doubted. It may also be remarked, that the condition of youngs 
women, as described by Cartier, was more degraded and vitiated than it it 
BOW known to be among any of the North American tribes. 

The geographical information recorded respecting the St Lawrence 
and its tributaries is generally vague and confused. But may be referred 
to as containing the first notice published by the French of the Groitt 
Lakes. Cartier was told by Donnacona" and others that the river origi- 
nated so fqr in the interior, that " there was never man heard of that found 
(tat the end thereof," that it passed through '' two or three great lakes^" and 
that there is " a sea of fresh water," alluding, probably, to Superior. 

At what time the ice broke up, is not distinctly told. It is stated that 
■that year the winter was very long," and a scarcity of food was fek 
among the Indians, so much so, that they put a high price upon their ven* 
ison, &c., and sometimes took it back to their camps, rather than part with 
h " any thing cheap." Donnacona and many of his people withdrew 
themselves to their hunting grounds, under a pretence qf being absent 
a fortnight, but were absent two months. Cartier attributed this long 
absence to a design of raising the country, and attacking him in his fortified 
j^sitions — a design which no cordiality of friendship on the part of IX 
would prevent his entertaining, and which the lattergave some colour to 

' • Rdu6 of beav«r skins. Ei^fat skiiis of two y«iir dd bei(^^ are roqilMltoftliti^ 
■iich a robe. 
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b]jr n^^leding to visit Gartier on his retam with gteat numBeiis of natives 
901 h^fove seen, and by evading the attempts made to renew. an intercourae,' 
hy feigning sickness as the cause of his neglect Cartier felt his own 
weakness, from the death of so many of his crew and the sickness of otliersi: 
and has recorded for his governmetvt on this occasion the proverb, that?' 
'>he that takes heed and shields himself from all men, may hope to escape 
from some." He determined to abandon one df his vessels, that he mighl 
eompietely man and re-fit the others, and appears to have been diligent in 
making early preparations to return. While thus engaged, Donnaconal 
(April ^,) appealed with a great number of men at Stadacona, and John 
Powlet, " who being best believed of those people " he sent to reconnoitre 
A%m in their principal villages, reported that he saw so many people, that 
(^one couM not stir for another, and such men as they were never wont t^ 
itee." Taignoagny, whom he saw on this occasion, requested him to b^i 
9Mch Caitier to take off <' a lord of the country," called Agoana, wha 
pl^obably stood in the way of his own advancement. Carlier availed hiob 
self of this request to bring on |n interview with Taignoagny, and by fiat» 
taping his hopes, finally succeeded in the execution of a project he appe^M 
la have previously entertained. This w%i6 nothing less than the seis^lo 
of Dofinacona, Taignoagny, Domaigaia, (his previous captives,) and ^- two 
more of the chiefest men," whqm, with the children before received, male* 
tog ten persons in ail, he conveyed to France. 

This seizure vmw made an the 3d of May, being " Holyrood day," at a 
time when Cartier had completed his preparations for sailing. H^ took 
formal possession of the country, undef the name of New France, by 
eveetiflg a cross ^^ thirty-five feet in height," bearing a shkld with the.atma 
^ France, and the following inscription : 

" Franciscus primnm dei gratia Francorum Rex regnat," 

It sentence upon which this unjustifiable outrage formed a practical com<j 
ment. Three days alterwa.rds he sailed from the port of the Holy €rosS| 
leaving crowds of the natives to bewail the loss of their chiefs, ^^nd 
whose kindness led tbem to send oa boai^d a supply of provisions) when 
they found they could not effect their liberation. Findii^g the current of 
the St. Lawrence much swoln, he came to anchor at the i$le of FilberdSi 
near the entrance of the Sagnenay. where he was detained nine i^yn, Ii| 
the meantime many of the natives of Sagnenay visited the ships, and find 
ing Donnacona a prisoner, they presented him three pack^ of .beaver. Oc 
the 17th May, he n»de an unsuccessful attempt to proceed, but was foroailt 
hack and detained four days longer, waiting fUill th^ fierceness of 'the w% 
ters" were pest. He entered and passed out of the gulph on thei glst^hu^ 
encountering adverse winds, did not take his final departure from the New- 
laundland ooast till ^ i9th Jun^ He. ihm tooli advajp^g^ of a favoral^k 
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^ittd,-diij perfoTflMd the homi^^al^d ^foyAgem 17 days. He edttrei dHB 
fort of Bt. IViAb, July 6, 153(1) Mtiwg be^ tfbsaac iessihan U s»mt|»i,^B 
'Vf ^ii^tdi ^d be^ passed ki tiie. St l[jawreiiee. 

. T6b MpaMt:iuid 4it^exto8 of dirtier were 00 w<^ lecelve^ hj the 
Kihg of Aranee (Ftaada L)i, tliet he deleroomd to colpoize the aewljr 
^KeeoiWBed: 0011111x79 Mdilamed JiAin FratuH^ de la Rooh^, I^d of Rot^ 
.effval^htt ^^Litetenant and Oor^nor & the. eoonMeMi of CiaiHi4a. and 
fioidMlaga.^ Gafttor setaiiifed hb foratier situfllbA as <« Cptptaioi Geneal 
Mucl leader of the ahipa," and to hwa w«s Mbra«ted the farther pr9«ecuti9fi 
:ii£dif90v^iei. Fmi!«Mek tv^i^ordbreA to jw ]^e«^per^d«t St^ Male, ao^ 
IjMMi^iRimi ftffiBap to ha^ bees takeR to KMsjf. eat. aet^tl^i^i cattle, aeeda, 
laiHl i^fiiislliiral iimftlemeiitB* Mueh 4eb^^ bewever, aeeina to hure 
iflitteaAsd the pTtfno^sWf attd;:hefoi«:they w^m completed) DoQiumpa 
^iiidJiiftiQoiipiMirfc^ whQ>hadt)een baptiaiei^ paid the debt ^jaatiirev , A 
iitlleygiri, loi |r0uai oUv wae Iheonly fisitoo fiumvteg ih^ of the wMa 
-Mtmh^ of isaptitfes^ 

^-^ iIlbiafeltloMthiat^perfiMAfaflrtQoiiyhlte.preTeik^ 
'tef <tt»t!il'«Bd Umd foseefl) in.thft eseouH0&.t^:gre«[t antei!priae|»« :^^ 
Hanx^'iUM littfe.ieaaid to.f^de ^he^reoder ift Ibmioga tfi^iisfaGtoigrw* 
nioD on the subject, the result in this instance proved .that tbeie was a 
7eMked.di0Atiafi^e6oQ;jt»tbejniBdof Gartier reepeetiag the general ar- 
. tatHgeiti^totft let |tlK^<eoiri4w#latod;'Vo^a^ Whether he diocight hismff 
'^iMd^ctod in tt(4 being inrested with the .go^iri^nuneDt 4!ff the conntiy )ie 
':(|iad dii^YlBr0d, or &lt>uAw>Uing thatanpther should slwe.in the hoapuqlfs 
kMAliil^4m0Teiief^oia)notAowhedeterBAmed. It should heieooUecM 
:>tkAt theoongotfstof Mexico had then but receatly been accomidished 
«(16M),:iktifl it i» iiot; improbable that Cartier,*who had talcen sonae pains 
^4S»jieXidl Pommoonei into another MontezUQ]^- thoii^bt himaelf eolitled 
, tso receitB from FKonci^ rewards and eottokimeDjbi m some measuie.oor- 
• R^^poiidiqig to U;k06e. which his greai rivel^ Charles^ had finally bestowed 
•Ii|l0n Gortos. 

, !WliatevQr wti» the oaittes> four yeiurs olafi^ed befi^ the shppi were 
•< pKepfire4,«nd M. I>a Roeboi on visiting the vessels in tde road of St. 
. !Mialo,:ready for sea^.then informed Cartier thet his artillery,, munitions, 
nod " Qljber fiee^sary tUogs" which he had preyed, were not^yet air^- 
, 4A firMix Champaigtte and Normandy. Gartieaf, in the ipeantano^ had 
. .f^^eeived ipopctire ofdejES from the Kiog to snt Bail. Iq this e9E^enfy,.it 
- . WMl-deftemMei that Oiurtier should proceed, while 4he K]«g?s tiauteo- 
hMtdi ehptdf .jMKiiB ^^1q rfc^p^re ft^Ajip osiymoX fionfte^, whilher he 
! ii^^ht^ thiikS:Were come*" 
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fowetM to aet until his airival, asd the latter set sail with &ye,8jh]p% 
4< ^]i famished and victoalled for two years/' on the 23d of May, 1540. 
Stonns and contrary winds attended the passage. The ships |»rted ooior 
panyi and were kept so long at sea, that they were compelled to water 
the cattle, &c., they took out ior hreed|»w:ith cider. At length, the yes* 
sels re-assembled in the harbor of Carpunt in Newfoundland, and after 
tdcmg in wood and water, proceeded en the yoyage, OBitieriiK>t deiem- 
Ingif advifldble to w1utk»gerforthe coming of La Roche. Hereached 
Utte litae hayen of Saiocte Croix (wh^re he wintered in the &n»er yeyw 
age), on the 23d <^ August^ His airiTal was welcomed by the naliyea, 
who crowded around 1^ yessels, with Agona at their head, maJdhg 
'inquiries after Donnacona and h» eompanions m oaptivi^. Oartwr 
'Yeplied, that Domiacona was dead, and his bones rested in the grouad 
-•-••^-Ifaat the other persons hsd become great lords, and weie married, and 
settted in France. No cUspleasiue was evinced hy the intelligence of 
Bonnacona's death. Agona^ on the contrary, semned to be ^el pleased 
wi^ it, probably, as the Journalist thinks, because it left him to rale in Us 
■lead. He took off his head^^ess and bracelets, both bemg of yellow 
leather edged with wampum, and presented them to Gartier. The lat- 
ler made a suitable return to hkn and his attendforts m small presents, 
fiidmating that he had brought many new tbmgs, which were Intended 
for them. He returned the chieftain's simple *^ crown.'' Hey thba 
ale, dnnkj and departed* 

Haying thus formally renewed intercourse with the natives, Caitier 

sent his boats to explore a mote suitable harbor and place of landing. 

They reported in fityor of a small riyer, about four leagues aboye, wfam 

^ H^ yessels* were accordingly moored, and their cargoes disdiarged. Of 

'^^e spot thus selected for a fort and harbor, as it was destined afterwards 

'to become celebrated in the history of Canada, it may be proper to'g^re 

^ia more detailed notice of Cartier's original description, llie riyer is 

staled to be fifty paces broad, having three fathoms water at full tidb, 

~ and but a foot at tiie ^b, having its entrance towards the sbuth, uid its 

course very serpentine. The beauty and fertility of ^ lands bwderittg 

it, the vigorous growth of trees, and the rapidify of vegetation, are hig^y 

' and (C believe) very justly extolled. Neat it, there is said to be ^< a high 

and steep cliff," which it was necessary to ascend by <^a way in manner 

of a pair of stairs," and below it^ and between it and the river, an inters 

yal sufficiently extensive to accommodate a Ibrt. A wcork of defence 

' "Was «Aso built up<^ Hke cliff, for ^le purpose of keejang the ^netber 

-fbrt and the ships, and ail tbdngs that might pass, as well 1^ Ibe great, as 

by this small river.'^ Upon the cliff a spring of pure water was disoov- 

eied nearififclbrt, ^< adjeinmg wherennto^'? says the narrator,*^ we ftond 

good stmre of stones, which we esteemed to the diamoiids" (yaB|M 

spurts). At the foot of a» diff^ ftcaig the (Bt. L awi >a M ,tbay finad 
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kM, and ai tii^ waterli edge " certain leavtift 6f ine gold'(ttil6tt) as ttiiliik 

lisaiatti'gaaQ.'^ i 

' The ground was so fiitorable fo» tiHage, iHat twenty mett labored it 

te aere^ and a hftlf in one day/ ' Cabbage^ totnip, and lettace seed, sprang 

'^p the e^fath day. A luxurious meadow wn^ found idoi^ the rirer, and 

*¥h» woods were cliiateied with ii species of tibe naiiy e grape. Sudi wese 

the natural appearance and advantages of a spot which was destined to 

* be the future- site of the city and fortress <^ Quebec,* ^ bfii to which 

lie gare Hie name of < CharlesbouTg Royal.' " 

Oartier lost no time in despatching two of his vessels to France, under 
eommand of Mace Joll<^rt and Stephen Noel, his brother-in-law and 
aqphew, with lettera to the kmg, containiDg an account of his voyage 
and proceedings, accompanied with specitnens of the mineral treasures he 
aupposed hioiself to have discovered ; and taking care to add ^' how 
■ Mons. Roberval had not yet come, and that he feared that by occasion 
of contrary winds and tempests, he was driven back again into France.'' 
l^ese vessels left the newly discovered town and fort of ^^ Charlesbom^ 
Royal'' on the 2d of September. And they were no sooner despatdied, 
thin Cutler determined to explore the ^ Saults" or rapids of the St. 
lifewreBce, which had been described to him, and partly pointed out, duf^ 
Ing his ascent to the mountain of Montreal Leaving the fort under the 
' eommand of the Viscount Beaupre, he embarked m two boats on the 7& 
of September, accompanied by Ifardne de Painpont and other '^ gentle- 
men," with a Suitable^ complement of mariners. The only incident re- 
eorded of the passage up, is his visit to ^< the Lord of Hochelay"— « dnef 
-iHb^ had presented him a little girl, on his f(»mer visit, and evinced a 
ifien(fehip during his stay in the river, which he was now anxious to 
A&w thbt he preserved the recollection of. He presented the diief la 
doak " of Paris red," garnished with buttons and bells, with two basins 
' ifi ^^ Laton'* (pewter), and some knives and hatchets. He also left with 
^llhis cyef two boys to acquire the Indian language. 

Continuing the ascent^ he reached the fewer ^^Sault" on the 11th of 
4ie niontti, and, on trial, found it impossible to ascend it with tfie force 
-of oars. He determined to proceed l^ land^ and found a weii-beafen * 
path leading iu l^e desired course. This path soon conducted him to an 
Indian village, where he was well received, and furnished with guides 
to visit the second ^^ Sault." Here he was informed that there was 
another Sault at some distance, and that the river was not navigable — a 
piece of information that meant either that it was not navigable by. the' 
craft Cartier had entered the river with, or was intended to repress his 
further advance into the country. The day being &r spent, he returned 
to his boats, where four hundred natives awaited, his arrival. He ap- 

* Queiy— b not the word Quebec a deriyative (Vom the Algonqatn phrase A6JC"- 
a term uttered in patsing hy a dangerous and rocky coast 1 



presents, and made ^!ll speed to return to Charlesbourg Rqfal) wbeie ^ 

lean^^^ Ifafjt tjbe, natif^e%.ftaniv^ J>y. the j^^cmidable dafeoce*. goii^ on, 

bad intf^tt^ ^9V customaiy^ visits, aivd ^eyiaced #igiis olho^^Stitf. 

!rhis in^r^Bice was conini^ hj bis..oira^ observations oi» ik^iowmfiii 
jta^agei^and V det^ri)i^,iAeii to use the utmost dfliyTw. aid y o yao t wa 
. to i^ust^, bioDus^ i<^ his new f^ 

The. rest of this yojafi is wwtit^ . Hadduj^ has, howereHy pst- 

senred two letters of Jacques^ Nod, a relative of Castiei^ writtaskM SI. 
Mff^ i^ 15^7, with the dis^rvations id lilit«dQ| oofupesb wA distances, 
jf^ade bjr/^Jfohii Alphooso of Xaasto|gQe,V.wWj6anEia4.^tit Ii» Roch#, 

Lord of Robervaly to Canadi^iR.ia^aad a.#ragjDiM»loC I^hsryal's mt^ 

.iBtiyc^ whiob ifidicalsd thia sexual of CigEtier's thk^ a«d lukj^y^g^. 
fPxouL thf :)|ittev, it sypi^rs that Bc^iervat ontsited thp hsrbar of BfUe 
,^ i«. J^6>piidland, 911 ib<l Btfa of Jm^,. )^49»oiii hM way tolDau^* ; 

end whil^tbest^Cart^ iinepEpec^iMllf, ^rteved iheaaae baiefc»9t| <hi Us 
gc^jUim t9 Fraqce, ^js ri^|^^.tb^>e was enable ^ with his 4NBS|fil 
j^^om^^'f to.jHH|^)tf^m« |bo4|i^ m th^:e<H»l^>'Owiiig tO;^.]iieessi0t 

Jlpsti^tj of t|b^ nstiTes^ w^A had afes^Tfd toreium to Fiiuip«. ; . Hq pit- 
.ff»fitad,the )io^i4 f||iiarts,.iiQd.'goild yellow aicay whkb be had aajrafuQjr 
.j(^qri^hed^9pdar a belief that be had discovered in U»esi» sep^Qii4«>t 
j^Q^iydjI,^ the iQp9sit9riai|Maf .g^ld and. diaaosids* , An^ exjieii^ieBt wis 
.^M^e.th^^ifat <^9 iijp^ wl#t 4»< 4^oi«aiiato4 ^^gold oro," by wUsh 
.tf^^i tbp jp^piali^ does x^ot j^haUy jrefisr .to the ^^«uc%" ooasidNPld} 
^i^iBA.ag» iQwhi(:li.miiieralogybadnat:4ssi9xned the rank of li aeion^e^ ss 
J," f^ves of gold," but to pieces ^f yellow p}rji|e^ of iroa^ wbieh:it is 9fm$r 
^^one4l^^^ des<sciptiQn of the environs of '> Chadesboi^ Royal" Qistitr 
Jiad disc<|y«red i» i)^ sl^te loc^ A|id tiie oie was {sxHioiittced 5^ good" 
.'-«^,piac^ either of .^ross dej($fy|itii<9ii| ^v. fg^fm ignoiaaca in 4ue ojq^- 
jOmtftr* .G^Kti^r spol^e hi^ly of the advantnges ^ eoontry presented 

for settlement, in point of fertility. J(j^ .had,.bowevQrt d^grminiHi.ltD 
^dfx^ jt^ Qe disob^^ Eober^l's order to retivqif ai|4 ^^ both he and 

h^ coiiim«^" ||ecre% left the h^bor^ fvSi. iosiade tb^ best «i{ thmway %t> 
jl'ianoe,, l^iii(g/^ipovedt"w the jounialJst .^dds^ ^^ with ambition, ba- 

qiuse they would ha^va all the gb>iy of the disooveiy of t%9ie parti to 

tb^^lffsi^'' 
.^aouaqrdlst, 182j». 
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THE INFLUENCE OP ARDENT SPIRITS ON THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

AS ABDBS88 BXAD BBFOKE THB CBIPPEWA COUNTY TBMPEBAMOB SOOIBTT, AT 
8AUI.T 8TB-MABIB, KAY 8th, 1832. 

The effects of intemperance on the character of nations and indiyidu^ 
ab have been often depicted, within a few years, in faithful colors, and 
by gifted minds. " Thoughts that breathe and words that bum" were 
once supposed to be confined, exclusively, to give melody to the lyre, 
and life to the canvass. But the conceptions of modern benevolence 
have dispelled the illusion, and taught us that genius has no higher ob- 
jects than the promotion of the greatest amount of good to man — ^that 
these objects come home to the ^' business and bosoms" of men in their 
every day avocations — ^that they lie level to every capacity, and never 
assume so exalted a character, as when they are directed to increase the 
sum of domestic happiness and fireside enjoyment — 

" To mend the morals and improve the heart" 

It is this consideration that gives to the temperance effort in our day, 
a r^ned and expansive character — 

** Above all Greek, above all Roman iame'*— 
which has enlisted in its cause sound heads and glowing hearts, in all 
parts of our country — which is daily augmenting the spiiere of its influ- 
ence, and which has already carried its precepts and examples from tiie 
little sea-board village,* where it originated, to the loot of Lake Superior. 
And I have now the pleasure of seeing before me a society, assembled on 
their first public meeting, who have ^< banded together," not with such 
mistaken zeal bs dictated the killing of Paul, or assassinating Ceesar, bat 
for giving their aid in staying the tide of intemperance which has been 
rolling westward for more than three centuries, sweeping away thou- 
sands of wbite and red men in its course — ^which has grown with the 
growth of the nation, and strengthened with its strength, and which 
tiffeatens with an overwhelming moral desolation all who do not adopt 
the rigid maxim — 

** Touch not, taste not, handle not" 

The British critic of the last century little thought, while moralizing 
upon some of the wealaiesses of individual genius, that he was uttering 
maxims which would encourage the exertions of voluntary associations 
of men to put a stop to intemperance. It was as true then as now, that 
^< in the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashftilness for confidence." It was as true then, as now, thatthe ^* neg- 
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ligence and irregularity" which are the fruits of this hahit, " if long cod- 
tinaedf will render knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con* 
temptible." "Who," he exclaims, "that ever asked succors from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by bis aux- 
iliary ?"• And is there a species of servitude more pernicious in its in- 
fluence, more degrading in its character, more destructive of all physical 
and intellectual power, than the slavery of inebriation % The rage of 
the conflagration — the devastation of the flood — ^the fury of the tempest, 
are emblematic of the moral fury of the mind under tlie influence of 
alcohol. It is equally ungovernable in its power, and destructive in its 
efiects. But its devastations are more to be deplored, because they are 
the devastations of human faculties— -of intellectual power — of animal 
energy — of moral dignity — of social happiness — of tempo^l health— of 
eternal felicity. 

Intemperance is emphatically the parent of disease, mental and phy- 
sical. Its direct eflects are to blunt the faculty of correct thinking, and 
to paralyze the power of vigorous action. Nothing more eflectually 
takes away from the human mind, its ordinary practical powers of dis- 
crimination and decision, without which man is like a leaf upon the tem- 
pest, or the chaff before the wind. Dr. Darwin has aptly compared the 
eflSscts of spirituous liquors upon the lungs to the ancient fable of Pro- 
metheus stealing Are from heaven, who was punished for the theft by 
a vulture gnawing on the liver.f A striking idlegory : but one which is 
not inaptly applied to characterize the painful and acute diseases whieh 
are visited upon the inebriate. Dr. Rush was an early advocate of the 
cause. He likened the effects of the various degrees of alcohol, in spir- 
ituous drinks, to the artificial mensuration of heat by the thermomieter, 
and took a decided stand in pointing out its poisonous effects upon the 
systein, in the generation of a numerous class of diseases, acute anid 
chronic. 

If unhealthy food had been the cause of such disorders, the article 
would be rigidly shunned. No man would choose to eat twice of the 
cicuta ; to use bread having a portion of lime in it ; or to drink frequently 
of a preparation of sugar of lead. Even the intemperate would fear to 
drink of alcohol, in its state of chemical purity, for its effects would cer*- 
tainly be to arrest the functions of life. Yet he will drink of this pow- 
erful drug, if diluted with acids, saccharine and coloring matter, water 
and various impurities, under the disguised names of wine, brandy, runa, 
malt liquors, whisky, cordials, and mixed potations, which all tend to 
pamper the natural depravity of the human heart, and poison its powers 
of healthful action. 

Alcohol is one of the preparations which were brought to light in th« 

* Dr«Jbb!iM>ii. t Zoonomia. 
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age of the Alchemysts — when the human mind had ran mad in a phile- 
fophic research after two substances which were not found in nature — ^the 
philosopher's stone, and the universal panacea. One, it was believed, 
wan to transmute all substances it touched into gold, and the other, to cure 
all diseases. The two great desires of the world — weaHh and hng l^y 
were thus to be secured in a way which Moses and the Prophets had 
never declared. A degree of patient ascetic research was devoted to the 
investigation of natural phenomena, which the world had not before wit- 
nessed ; and modern science is indebted to the mistaken labors of this 
race of chemical monks, for many valuable discoveries, which were, fi» 
the most part, stumbled on. So far as relates to the discovery of the 
alcoholic principle of grains, a singular reversal of their high anticipa- 
tions has ensued. They sought for a substance to enrich mankind, but 
found a substance to impoverish them : they sought a power to cure all 
diseases, but they found one to cause them. Alcohol is thus invested 
with great talismanic power : and this power is not to create, but to 
destroy— not to elevate, but to prostrate — not to impart life, but death. 

How extensive its uses are, as a re-agent and solvent, in medicine and 
the arts — or if its place could be supplied, in any instances, by other sub- 
stances — are questions to be answered by physicians and chemists. But 
admitting, what is probable to my own mind, that its properties and uses 
in pharmacy and the arts are indispensable in several operations, in the 
present state of our knowledge — does this furnish a just plea for its ordi- 
nary use, as a beverage, in a state of health 1 No more than it would, 
that because the lancet and the probe are useful in a state of disease, 
they should be continued in a state of health. And do not every class 
of men who continue the use of ardent spirits, waste their blood by a diur- 
nal exhaustion of its strength and healthy properties, more injurious than 
a daily depletion ; and probe their flesh with a fluid too subtle for the 
physician to extract ^ 

The transition from temperate to intemperate drinking, is very easy. 
And those who advocate the moderate use of distilled spirits are indeed 
the real advocates of intemperance. No man ever existed, perhaps, who 
thought himself in danger of being enslaved by a practice, which he, at 
firsty indulged in moderation. A habit of relying upon it is imperceptibly 
formed. Nature is soon led to expect the adventitious aid, as a hale 
man, accustomed to wear a staff, may imagine he cannot do without it, 
until he has thrown it aside. If it communicates a partial energy, it is 
the energy of a convulsion. Its joy is a phrenzy. Its hope is a phan- 
tom. And all its exhibitions of changing passion, so many meliancholj 
proofs of 

"thfi naaonable soul run mad." 

iddfdie beings aM fnttMj cttaUed afaovseiU <h« 
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But if there be anything in their survey of our actions which 

them to weep, it is the sight of a drunken &ther in the domestic cirele. 

Instructed reason, and sound piety, have united their voices in decry* 

iog the eyils of intemperance. Physicians have described its effects in 

deranging the sbsorbent vessels of the stomach, and changing the hed- 

thy organization of the system. Moralists have portrayed its fatal influr 

ence on the intellectual faculties. Divines have pointed out its destruc* 

Hre powers on the soul. Poetry, philosophy and science, have mourned 

the numbers who have been cut down by it. Common sense has raised 

op its voice against it. It is indeed-— 

" tt monster of so fiiehtfal mieOf 
Th&iXohe haUd, needs but to be teen:* 

Like the genie of Arabic fable, it has risen up, where it was least 

expected, and stalked through the most secret and the most public 

apartments. And wherever it has appeared, it has prostrated the hunun 

mind. It has silenced the voice of eloquence in the halls of justice and 

legislation. It has absorbed the brain of the scientific lecturer. It has 

caused the sword to drop from the hand of the military leader. It has 

stupefied the author in his study, and the pastor in his desk. It has 

made the wife a widow in her youth, and caused the innocent child to 

weep upon a fitther^s grave. We dare not look beyond it. Hope, who 

has attended the victim of intemperance through all the changes of his 

downward fortune, and not forsaken him in any other exigency, has 

forsaken here. Earth had its vanities to solace him, but eternity has 

none. 

^ Wonnds of the heart— ^sare, disappointment, loss, 
Love, joy, and friendship's fiime, and fortune's cross, 
The wound that mars the flesh — ^the instant pain 
That racks the palsied limb, or fever'd brain, 
All — all the woes that life can fed or miss, 
All have their hones, cures, palliatives, but tki9 — 
This only — ^mortal canker of the mind, 
Gnm'Beliars last attempt on human kind.'' 

If such, then, are the efi^ts of ardent spirits upon the condition of cm- 
Used man, who has the precepts of instructed reason to enlighten him, 
and the consolations of Christianity to support him, what must be the 
influence of intemperate habits upon the aboriginal tribes ? I propose 
to offer a few considerations upon this subject. And in so doing I dis- 
claim all intention of imputing to one nation of the European stock, more 
than the other, the national crime of having introduced ardent spirits 
among the American Indians. Spaniards, Portuguese, Swedes, Dutch, 
Italians, Russians, Germans, French and English, all come in for ashaie 
of the obloquy. They each brought ardent spirits to the New World — 
a proof, it may be inferred, of their general use, as a drink in Europe, at 
the era of the disco veiy. Whatever other ttrtkles the first adventurers 
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or fermented liquor appean to have been, in no instance, overlooked or fior- 
gotten. It would be easy to show the use made of them in the West In* 
dies, and in the southern part of our hemisphere. But our object is con- 
fined to the colonies planted in the North. And in this portion of the 
continent the English and French have been the predominating powers. 
]t.bad been well, if they had predominated in everything else — if they 
had only been rivals for couragei wisdom and dominion. If they had 
only fbi^ht to acquire civil power— -conquered to spread Christianity- 
negotiated to perpetuate peace. But we have too many &cts on rec(»d 
to show, that they were also rivals in spreading the reign of intempe- 
' lance among the Indians ; in gleaning, with avaricious hand, the furs from 
their lodges ; in stimulating them to fight in their battles, and in leaving 
them to their own fate, when the battles were ended. 

Nor do we, as Americans, affect to have suddenly succeeded to a better 
state of feelings respecting the natives than our English ancestry pos* 
sessed. They were men of sterling enterprise ; of undaunted resolution ; 
of high sentiments of religious and political liberty. And we owe to them 
and to the peculiar circumstances in which Providence placed us, all that 
we are, as a free and a prosperous people. But while th^ bequeathed to 
us these sentiments as the preparatives of our own national destiny, they 
also bequeathed to us their peculiar opinions respecting the Indian tribes. 
And these opinions have been cherished with obstinacy, even down to 
our own times. The noble sentiments of benevolence of the 19th century 
had not dawned, when we assumed our station in the &mily of nations. 
If they were felt by gifted individuals, they were not felt by the body of 
the nation. Other duties — ^the imperious duties 6f self-existence, national 
poveity, wasted resources, a doubtful public credit, a feeble population, 
harassing frontier wars, pressed heavily upon us. But we have seen 
all these causes of national depression passing away, in less than half a 
century. With them, it may be hoped, have passed away, every obsta* 
cie to the exercise of the most enlarged charity, and enlightened philan- 
tl^opy, respecting the native tribes. 

Nationality is sometimes as well characterized by small as by great 
things — ^by names, as by customs. And this may be observed in the 
treatment of the Indians, so far as respects the subject of ardent spir- 
its. Under the French government they were liberally supplied with 
brandy. Under the English, with Jamaica rum. Under the Americans, 
with whisky. These constitute the fire, the gall, and the poison ages of In- 
dian history. Under this triple curse they have maintained an existence 
in the face of a white population. But it has been an existence merely. 
Other nations are said to have had a golden age. But there ha:^ been no 
gplden age for them. If there ever was a state of prosperity among 
them, which may be likened to it, it was when their camps were crowned 
with temporal abundai>ee— «when the races of animals, furred and unfiir- 
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red, placed food and clothiDg within the reach of all — and when thejr 
knew no intoxicating driuk. To counterbalance these advantages, thej 
were, however, subject to many evils. They were then, as they arc 
now, indolent, improvident, revengeful, warlike. Bravery, manual 
strength, and eloquence, were the cardinal virtues. And their own feuds 
kept them in a state of perpetual insecurity and alarm. The increased 
value given to furs, by the arrival of Europeans, created a new era in 
their history, and aocelerated their downfall. It gave an increased energy 
and new object to the chase. To reward their activity in this employ- 
ment, ardent spirits became the bounty y rather than the price, A two-^ 
fold injury ensued. The animals upon whose flesh they had subsisted 
became scarce, and theur own constitutions were undermined with the 
subtle stimulant. 

Historical writers do not always agree : but they coincide in their tes- 
timony respecting the absence of any intoxicating drink among the north- 
em ' Indians, at the time of the discovery. It is well attested that the 
Azteeks, and other Mexican and Southern tribes, had their pulque^ and 
other intoxicating drinks, which they possessed the art of making from 
various native grains and fruits. But the art itself was confined, with 
the plants employed, to those latitudes. And there is no historical evi- 
dence to prove that it was ever known or practised by the tribes situated 
iKKrth and east of the Gulf of Mexico. Dr. Robertson, an able and faith- 
ful describer of Indian manners, fully concurs with the Jesuit authors, in 
saying that no such beverage was known in the north, until Europeans 
found it for their pecuniary interest to supply it. After which, intoxica- 
tion became as common among the northern as the southern tribes.* 

Three hundred and forty years ago there was not a white man in 
America. Columbus discovered the West India Islands ; but Cabot and 
Verrizani were the discoverers of North America. Cartier and Hudson 
followed in the track. The first interview of Hudson with the Mohegaa 
tribes, took place at the mouth of the river which now bears his name. 
It is remarkable as the scene of the first Indian intoxication among them. 
He had no sooner cast anchor, and landed from his boat, and passed a 
frigidly salutation with the natives, than he ordered a bottle of ardent 
spirits to be brought. To show that he did not intend to offer them 
what he would not himself taste, an attendant poured him out a cup of 
the liquor, which he drank off. The cup was then filled and passed to 
the Indians. But they merely smelled of it and passed it on. It had 
nearly gone round the circle untasted, when one of the chiefe, bolder 
than the rest, made a short harangue, saying it would be disrespectful to 
return it untasted, and declaring his intention to drink off the potion, if he 
shcNild be killed in the attempt. He drank it off. Dizziness and stn» 

* Robertson's History of Ameiiea^ 
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por immediately ensaied. He sank down and fell into a sleep — the sleep 
of death, as his companions thought. Bat in due time he awoke — de* 
clared the* happiness he had experienced from its effects — asked again 
for the cup, and the whole assembly followed his example.* 

Nor was the first meeting with the New England tribes very dissimi- 
lar. It took place at Plymouth, in 1620. Massasoit, the celebrated 
chief of the Pokanokets, came to visit the new settlers, not long after 
their landing. He was received by the English governor with military 
music and the discharge of some muskets. After which, the Governor 
kissed his hand. Massasoit then kissed him, and they both sat down 
together. " A pot of strong water," as the early writers expressed it, 
was then ordered, from which both drank. The chief, in his simplicity, 
drank so great a draught that it threw him into a violent perspiration 
during the remainder of the inter vie w.| 

The first formal interview of the French with the Indians of the St. 
Lawrence is also worthy of being referred to, as it appears to have been 
the initial step in vitiating the taste of the Indians, by the introduction of 
a foreign drink. It took place in 1535, on board one of Cartier's ships, 
lying at anchor near the Island of Orleans, forty-nine years before the 
arrival of Amidas and Barlow on the coast of Virginia. Donnaconna, a 
chief who is courteously styled the ** Lord of Agoubanna," visited the 
ship with twelve canoes. Ten of these he had stationed at a distance, 
and with the other two, containing sixteen men, he approached the ves- 
sels. When he drew near the headmost vessel, he began to utter an 
earnest address, accompanied with violent gesticulation. Cartier hailed 
his approach in a friendly manner. He had, the year before, captured 
two Indians on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and he now addressed the chief 
through their interpretation. Donnaconna lii^tened to his native lan- 
guage with delight, and was so much pleased with the recital they gave, 
that he requested Cartier to reach his arm over the side of the vessel, 
that he might kiss it. He was not content with this act of salutation, 
but fondled it, by drawing the arm gently around his neck. His watch- 
ful caution did not, however, permit him to venture on board. Cartier, 
willing to give him a proof of his confidence, then descended into the 
dhiefs canoe, and ordered bread and wine to be brought. They ate and 
drank together, all the Indians present participating in the banquet, 
which appears to have been terminated in a temperate manner.J 

But like most fempera/e. beginnings in the use of spirits, it soon led to 
intemperance in its most repulsive forms. The taste enkindled by wine, 
was soon fed with brandy, and spread among the native bands like a 
wildfire. It gave birth to disease, discord, and crime, in their most 

> # Heckeweldei's Account of the Indtam. 
t Purchas' Pilgrims, Part iv., book x. 
I Hacklajt's Voyages. 
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shocking forms. Too late the gorenunent and the clergy saw their 
error, and attempted to arrest it ; but it was too deeply seated among 
their own countrymen, as well as among the Indians. Every efR»rt 
proved unsuccessful; and the evil went on until the Canadas were 
finally transferred to the British crown, with this " mortal canker" 
burning upon the northern tribes. Those who have leisure and curiosity 
to turn to the early writers, will see abundant evidence of its deep and 
wide-spread influence. It became the ready means of rousing to acticm 
a people averse to long continued exertion of any kind. It was the 
reward of the chase. It was the price of blood. It was the great bar to 
the successful introduction of Christianity. It is impossible that the 
Indian should both drink and pray. It was impossible ihen^ and it is 
impossible now : and the missionary who entered the forest, with the 
Bible and crucifix in one hand, and the bottle in the other, might say, 
with the Roman soliloquist, who deliberated on self-murder, 

**M}[bane and antidote are both before me : 
While this informs me I shall never die, 
Tkia in a moment brings me to my end." 

National rivalry, between the English and French governments, gave 
a character of extreme bitterness to the feelings of the Indians, and served' 
to promote the passion for strong drink. It added to the horrors of war, 
and accumulated the miseries of peace. It was always a struggle be- 
tween these nations which should wield the Indian power ; and, so fer 
as religion went, it was a struggle between the Catholic and Protestant 
tenets. It was a power which both had, in a measure, the means of 
putting into motion : but neither had the complete means of controlling it, 
if we concede to them the perfect will. It would have mitigated the 
evil, if this struggle for mastering the Indian mind had terminated with a 
state of war, but it was kept up during the feverish intermissions of 
peace. Political influence was the ever-present weight in each side of the 
scale. Religion threw in her aid ; but it was trade, the possession of 
the fur trade, that gave the preponderating weight. And there is noth- 
ing in the history of this rivalry, from the arrival of Roberval to the 
death of Montcalm, that had so permanently pernicious an influence as 
the sanction which this trade gave to the use of ardent spirits. 

We can but glance at this subject ; but it is a glance at the track of a 
tornado Destruction lies in its course. The history of the fur trade is 
closely interwoven with the history of intemperance among the Indians. 
We know not how to efiect the separation. Look at it in what era you 
will, the barter in ardent spirits constitutes a prominent feature. From 
Jamestown to Plymouth — firom the island of Manhattan to the Lake of 
the Hills, the tralfic was introduced at the earliest periods. And we 
cannot now put our finger on the map, to indicate a spot where ardent 
spirits is not known to the natives. Is it at the mouth of the Columbia, 
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the sources o£the Multnomahy or the Rio del Norde — the passes of the 
jRocky Mountains on Peace Riyer, or the shores of the Arctic Sea ? it is 
known at all these places. The natives can call it by name, and they 
place a value on its possession. We do not wish to convey the idea th^ 
it is abundant at these remote places. We have reason to believe itis sel- 
dom seen. But we also believe that in proportion as it is scarce — ^in pro- 
portion as th^ quantity is small, and the occasion of its issue rare, so is 
the price of it in sale, ^nd the value of it in gift, enhanced. And just so 
fiir as it is used, it is pernicious in effect, unnecessary in practice, unwise 
it policy. 

The French, who have endeared themselves so much in the a£foctions 
of the Indians, were earlier in Canada than the English upon the United 
States' coast. Gartier's treat of wine and bread to the Iroquois of the 
St. Lawrence, happened eighty-five years before the landing of the Pil'- 
grims. They were also earlier to perceive the evils of an unrestrained 
trade, in which nothing was stipulated, and nothing prohibited. To pre* 
vent its irregularities, licenses were granted by the French government 
to individuals, on the payment of a price. It was a boon to superannu- 
ated officers, and the number was limited. In 1685, the number was 
twenty-five. But the remedy proved worse than the disease. These 
licenses became negotiable paper. They were sold from hand to hand, 
and gave birth to a traffic, which assumed the same character in tempo^ 
ral affiiirs, that ^' indulgences" did in spiritual They were, in eifect, 
licenses to commit every species of wrong, for those who got them at 
last, were generally persons under the government of no high standard 
of moral responsibility ; and as they may be supposed to have paid well 
for them, they were sure to make it up l^ excessive exactions upon the 
Indians. Courier du 6ot#, was the term first applied to them. Merchant 
wyageur, was the appellation at a subsequent period. But whatever 
they were called, one spirit actuated them — the spirit of acquiring wealth 
by driving a gainful traffic with an ignorant people, and for this purpoisie 
ardent spirits was but too well adapted. They transported it, along with 
articles of necessity, up long rivers, and over difficult portages. And 
when they had reached the borders of the Upper Lakes, or the banks of 
the Sasketchawine, they'were too &r removed from the influence of 
cpurts, both judicial and ecclesiastical, to be in much dread of them. 
Feuds, strifes, and murders ensued. Crime strode unchecked through 
the land. Every Indian trader became a legislator and a judge. His 
word was not only a law, but it was a law which possessed the proper^ 
of undergoing as many repeals and mutations as the interest, the pride, 
or the passion of the individual rendered expedient. If wealth was ac* 
cumulated, it is not intended to infer that the pressing wants of the In* 
dians were not relieved — ^that the trade was not a very acceptable and 
important one to them, and that great peril and expense were not encoon- 
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tered, and a high degree of enterprise displayed in its prosecution. Bi|t 
it is contended, that if real wants were relieved, artijicial ones were cre- 
ated — that if it substituted the gun for the bow, and shrouds and blan- 
kets in the place of the mcNre expensive clothing of beaver skins, it also 
substituted ardent spirits for water — intoxication for sobriety — disease 
for health. 

Those who entertain the opinion that the fall of Quebec, celebrated in 
England and America as a high military achievement, and the conse- 
quent surrender of Canada, produced any very important improvement 
in this state of things, forget that the leading principles and desires of ih^ 
human heart are alike in all nations, acting under like circumstances. 
The desire of amassing wealth — ^the thirst for exercising power — ^the 
pride of information over ignorance — ^the power of vicious over virtuous 
princifdes, are not confined to particular eras, nations, or latitudes. They 
belong to mankind, and they will be pursued with a zeal as irrespective 
of equal and exact justice, wherever they are not restrained by the enno- 
bling maxims of Christianity. 

Whoever feels interested in looking back into this period of our com- 
mercial Indian a&irs, is recommended to peruse the published statistical 
and controversial volumes, growing out of the Earl of Selkirk's schemes 
of colonization, and to the proceedings of the North West Company. 
This iron monopoly grew up out of private adventure. Such golden 
accounts were brought out of the country by the Tods, the Frobishers, 
and the M'Tavishes, and M'Gillvrays, who first visited it, that every 
bold man, who had either talents or money, rushed to the theatre of 
action. The boundary which had been left to the French, as the limit 
<^ trade, was soon passed. The Missinipi, Athabasca, Fort Chipewyan, 
Slave lake, Mackenzie's and Copper Mine Rivers, the Unjigah and the 
Oregon, were reached in a few years. All Arctic America was penetrated. 
The British government is much indebted to Scottish enterprise for the ex- 
tension of its power and resources in this quarter. But while we admire the 
leel and boldness with which the limits of the trade were extended, we 
regret that a belief in the necessity of using ardent spirits caused them to 
be introduced, in any quantity, among the North West tribes. 

Other regions have been explored to spread the light of the gospel. 
This was traversed to extend the reign of intemperance, and to prove 
that the love of gain was so strongly implanted in the breast of the white 
man, as to carry him over regions of ice and snow, woods and waters, 
where the natives had only been intruded on by the Musk Ox and the 
Polar bear. Nobody will deem it too much to say, that wherever the 
current of the fur trade set, the nations were intoxicated, demoralized, 
depopulated. The terrible scourge of the small pot, which broke out 
in the country north west of Lake Superior in 17S2, was scarcely more 
&ial to the natives, though more rapid and striking in its effects, than th^ 
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pamtv of ardent spirits. Nor did it produce so great a moral afflictiou. 
For those who died of the rarioloid, were spared the death of ebriety. 
Furs were gleaned with an iron hand, and ram was given out with an iron 
h«ut. There was no remedy for the rigors of the trade ; and there was no 
appeal. Bearer was sought with a thirst of gain as great as that which 
carried Ck>rtez to Mexico, and Pizarro to Peru. It had deadened the 
ties of humanity, and cut asunder the cords of private faith.* Like the 
Spaniard in his treatment of Gapolicon, when ^e latter }^ given him 
the house full of gold for his ransom, he was himself basely executed. 
So the northern chief, when he had given his all, gave himself as the vic- 
tim at last. He was not, however, consumed at the stake^ but at the 
ho^le. The sword of his executioner was 9piriU — ^his gold, beaver, $ldn$. 
And no mines of the nrecious metab, whidi the world has ever produced, 
have probably been more productive of wealth, than the fur-yielding 
regions of North America. 

But while the products of the chase have yielded wealth to the white 
man, they have produced misery to the Indiim. The latter, suffering for 
the means of subsistence, like the child in the parable, had asked for 
bread, and he received it ; but, with it, he received a scorpion. And it 
is the sting of the scorpion, that has been raging among the tribes for 
more than two centuries, causing sickness, death, and depopulation in its 
track. It is the venom of this sting, that has proved emphatically 
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Cofse to all states of maou but most to tAis." 
Let me not be mistaken, in ascribing effects disproportionate to their cause, 
or in overlooking advantages which have brought along in their train, a 
striking evil. I am no admirer of that sickly philosophy, which looks 
back upon a state of nature as a state of innocence, and which cannot 
ai^reciate the benefits the Indian race have derived from the discovery 
of this portion of the world by civilized and Christian nations. But 
while I would not, on the one hand, conceal my sense of the advantages, 
temporal and spiritual, which )iinge upon tliis discovery, I would not, on 
the other, disguise the evils which intemperance has caused among 
them ; nor cease to hold it up, to the public, as a great and destroying 
evil, which was early introduced — ^which has spread extensively — ^which 
is in active operation, and which threatens yet more disastrous conse* 
quences to this unfortunate race. 

Writers have not been w^ting, who are prone to lay but little stress 
upon the destructive influence of ardent spirits, in diminishing the native 
population, and who have considered its effects as trifling in comparison 
to the want of food, and the enhanced price created by this want.f The 

* The morAer of Wadin, the cold-blooded assassination of Keveny,and the shoot- 
ing of Semple, are appealed to, as justifying the force of this remark. 

t The North Amencan Beview. Sanford's History of the United States, 
the ReT<dutiffn. 
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abundance or scarcity of fdo^ is * principle in political ecdMn^, wliidi 
is assumed as the primary cause of depopulation* And, as such, we see 
no reason to question its soundness* If the value of labor, the price of 
clothing and other nec^saiy commodities, can be referred to the yaryiBg 
prices of vegetable and animal food, we do not see that the fact of a 
people's being civilized or uncivilized, should invalidate the fvinciple ; 
and when we turn our eyes upon the forest we see that it does not. A 
pound of beaver, which in 1730, when animal food was abundant, wbs 
worth here about a French crown, is now, when food is scarce and 
dear, worth from five to six dollars ; and consequently, one pound of 
beaver now will procure as much food and clothing as five poimds of the 
like quality of beaver then. It is the fiulure of the race of forred ani«- 
mals, and the want of industry in hunting them, t;hat operate to produce 
depopulation. And what, we may ask, has so powerful an effect* in 
destroying the energies of the hunter, as the vice of intemperance ? 
Stupefying his mind, and enervating his body, it leaves him neither the 
vigor to provide for his temporary wants, nor the disposition to inquire 
into those which regard eternity. His natural afiections are blunted, and 
all the sterner and nobler qualities of the Indian mind prostrated. His 
femily are neglected. They first become objects of pity to our citizens^ 
and then of disgust. The want of wholesome food and comfortable 
clothing produce disease. He fells at last himself, the victim of disease, 
superinduced from drinking. 

Such is no exaggerated picture of the Indian, who is in a situation to 
contract the habit of intemperance. A^d it is only within the last year 
or eighteen months — ^it is only since the operation of Temperance princi- 
ples has been felt in this remote place, that scenes of this kind have be- 
come unfrequent, and have almost ceased in our village, and in our set- 
tlement. And when we look abroad to other places, and observe the 
spread of temperance in the wide area from Louisiana to Maine, we may 
almost fancy we behold the accomplishment of Indian fiible. It is related, 
on the best authority, that among the extravagances of Spanish enter- 
prise, which characterized the era of the discovery of America, the na- 
tives had reported the existence of a fountain in the interior of one of the 
islands, possessed of such magical virtues, that whoever bathed in its 
waters would be restored to the bloom of youth and the vigor of man- 
hoodf In search of this wonderful fountain historians affirm, that Ponce 
de Leon and his followers ranged the island. They only, however, drew 
upon themselves the charge of credulity. May we not suppose this tale 
of the salutary fountain to be an Indian allegory of temperance ? It 
will, at least, admit of this application. And let us rejoice that, in the 
era of temperance, we have found the spring which will restore i^oom 
to &e cheeks of the young man, and the panacea that will remove dis- 
ease firom the ot^. 
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When we consider the effects which our own humble effixrts as inha- 
bitants of a distant post have produced in this labor of humanity, have 
we not eveiy encouragement to persevere ? Is it not an effort sanctioned 
by the noblest affections of our nature — ^bj the soundest principles of 
philanthropy-r-bj the highest aspirations of Clffistian benevolence ? Is 
it not the work of patriots as well as Christians ? of good citizens as well 
aes good neighbors ^ Is it not a high and imperious duty to rid our land 
of the foul stain of intemperance ? Is it a duty too hard for us to accom- 
plish ? Is there anything unreasonable in the voluntary obligations by 
which we are bound ? Shall w& lose property or reputation by laboring 
in the cause of temperance ? Will the debtor be less able to pay his 
debts, or the creditor less able to collect them ? Shall we injure man, 
woman or child, by dashing away the cup of intoxication ? Shall we 
ineur the chai^ of being denominated fools or madmen ? Shall we vio* 
late any principles of morality, or any of the nuddims of Christianity ? 
SJbaU we run the risk of diminishing the happiness of others, or putting 
our own in jeopardy ? Finally, shall we injure man— shall we offend 
God? 

If neither of these evils will result — ^if the highest principles of virtue 
and happiness sanction the measure— if learning applauds it, and religion 
approves it-^if good must result from its success, and injury cannot 
accrue from its fitikure, what further motive need we to impel us onward, 
to devote our best fiiculties in the cause, and neither to &int nor rest 
iSSi Uie modem hydra cS intempannce be expelled from our country ? 



VENERABLE INDIAN CHIEF. 

The Cattaraugus (N. Y.) Whig, of a late date, mentions that Gk>v. 
Biacksnake, the Grand Sachem of the Indian nation, was recently in that 
place. He resides on the All^hany Reservation, about twenty miles 
from the village ; is the successor of Corn Planter, as chief of the Six 
Nations — a nephew of Joseph Brant, and uncle of the celebrated Red 
Jacket. He was bom near Cayuga Lake in 1749, being now ninety-six 
years of age. He was in the battle of Fort Stanwix, Wyoming, &c., and 
was a warm friend of Gen. Washington during the Revolution. He^was 
in Washington's camp forty days at the close of the Revolution — ^was 
appointed chief by him, and now wears suiqpended from lus neck a beai^- 
tifril silver medal presented to him by Gen. Washington,. bearing dale 
1796. 



PATE OF THE RED RACE IN AMERICA: 

f HE POLICY PURSUED TOWARDS THEM BY GOVERNMENT, AND 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TRIBES WHO HAVE 

REMOVED WEST OP THE MISSISSIPPI.* 

The. removal of the Indian Tribes within our State bouncburies, to the 
west of the Mississippi, and their present condition and probable ulti* 
mate fate, have been the topic of such frequent speculation, misunderr 
standing, and may we not add, misrepresentation, within a few years 
past, both at home and abroad, that we suppose some notice of them, 
and particularly of the territory they occupy, and the result, thus ftr, 
of their experiment in self-government, drawn from authentic sources, 
may prove not unacceptable to the public. 

The nomadic and hunter states of society never embraced within 
themselves the elements of perpetuity. They have ever existed, in- 
deed, like a vacuum in the system of nature, which is at ev^ry moment 
in peril, and subject to be filled up and destroyed by the in-rushing of 
the surrounding element. Civilisation is that element, in relation to 
non-agricultural and barbaric tribes, and the only question with respect 
to their continuance as distinct communities has been, how long they 
could resist its influence, and at what particular era this influence 
should change, improve, undermine, or destroy them. It is proved by 
history, that two essentially different states of society, with regard to 
art and civilisation, cannot both prosperously exist together, at the same 
time. The one which is in the ascendant will absorb and destroy the 
other. A wolf and a lamb are not more antagonistical in the system 
of organic being, than civilisation and barbarism, in the great ethno- 
logical impulse of man's difliision over the globe. In this impulse, bar- 
barism may temporarily triumph, as we see it has done by many striking 
examples in the history of Asia and Europe. But such triumj^ have 
been attended with this remarkable result, that they have, in the end, 
reproduced the civilisation which they destroyed. Such, to quote i|o 
other example, was the effect of the prostration of the Roman type of 
civilisation by the warlike and predatory^ tribes of Northern Europe. 
Letters and Christianity were both borne down, for a while, by this iife* 
sistible on-rush ; but they were thereby only the more deeply implanted 

• Democratic Review, 1844 
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in the strattim of preparing civilisation ; and in due time, like the graia 
that rots before it reproduces, sprang up whh a vigor and freshness, 
which is calculated to be enduring, and to fill the globe. 

Civilisation may be likened to an absorbent body, placed in contact 
with an anti-absorbent, for some of the properties of which it has 
strong affinities. It will draw these latter so completely out,' that, to 
use a strong phrase, it may be said to eat them up. Civilisation is found 
to derive some of the means of its perfect development from letters and 
the arts, but it cannot permanently exist without the cultivation of the 
soO. It seems to have been the fundamental principle on which the 
i^cies were originally created, that they should derive their sustenance 
and means of perpetuation from this industrial labor. Wherever agri- 
cultural tribes have placed themselves in juxtaposition to hunters and 
erratic races, they have been found to withdraw from the latter the 
means of their support, by narrowing the limits of the forest and plains, 
upon the wild animals of which, both carnivorous and herbivorous, hun« 
ters subsist. When these have been destroyed, the grand resources of 
these hunters and pursuers have disappeared. Wars, the introduction of 
foreign articles or habits of injurious tendency, may[accelerate the period 
of their decline — ^a result which is still further helped forward by inter- 
nal dissensions, and the want of that political foresight by which civil 
nations exist. But without these, and by the gradual process of the 
narrowing down of their hunting grounds, and the conversion of the 
dominions of the bow and arrow to those of the plough, this result 
must inevitably ensue. There is no principle of either permanency or 
prosperity in the savage state. 

It is a question of curious and philosophic interest, however, to ol^ 
serve the varying and very unequal effects, which different types of 
civilisation have had upon the wild hordes of men with whom it has 
come into contact. And still more, perhaps, 4o trace the original effiei 
ency, or e^minacy of the civil type, in the blood of predominifting 
races, who have been characterized by it. In some of the European 
stocks this type has remained nearly stationary since it reached the 
chivalric era. In others, it had assumed a deeply commercial tone, and 
confined itself greatly to the drawing forth, from the resources of new 
countries, those objects which invigorate trade. There is no stock, 
having claims to a generic nationality, in which the pHnciple of progreu 
has, from the outset, been so strongly marked, as in those hardy, brave 
and athletic tribes in the north of Europe, for whom the name of Ten* 
tons cOnvejrs, perhaps, a more conpiprehensive meaning, than the com^ 
paratively later one of Saxons. The object of this race appears cimi- 
tinually to be, and to have been, to do more than has previously been 
done ; to give diflbilion and comprehension to designs of improrem^it, 
and thtis, by perpetually putting forth new efforts, on the ^ohe,tocany 
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•Bnumto niflhigliertdeitiiiy. The same loipiilsiTe aq^iiatbiit of die 
apniC of pvogrefli, the same oieigetic onwaidness of principle which 
oyerthrew Rome, OTerthrew, at another period, the simple institatioiis 
of the woad-staioed Britons ; and, whateyer other aaped it bears, we 
Most attribute to the same naticMial eneigy the modem introdaction of 
European ciyilisation into Asia. 

When these principles come to be applied to America, and to be tested 
bgrits natire tribes, we shall clearly perpeive their i^ipropriate and distinc- 
tive eflfects. In Soath America, where the type of chivaliy marked the 
difcorereis, barbarism has lingered among the natives, without being 
desfan^ed, tx three centuries. In Canada, which drew its early 
colonists exclusively from the feudal towns and seaports, whose inhabit- 
ants had it for a maadm, that they had done all that was required of 
good citizens, when they had done all that had been preoioufh/ dontj the 
native tribes have remained perfectly stationaiy. With the exception 
of slight changes in dress, and an absolute depreciation in morals, they 
are essentially at this day what they were in the respective eras <^ Car- 
tier and Cham^ain. bi the native monarchies of Mexico and Peru, 
Spun overthrew the gross ol^ects of idolatrous worship, and intercalated 
among these tribes the arts and some of the customs of the 16th centuiy . 
With a very large proportion of the tribes but little was attempted be- 
yond military subjugation, and less accomplished. The seaboard tribes 
received the ritual <^ the Romish church. Many <^ those in the inte- 
rior, comprdiending the higher ranges of the Andes and Cordilleras, re- 
main to this day in the undisturbed practice of their ancient superstitions 
and modes of subsistence. It is seen firom recent discoveries, that there 
ave vast portions of the. interior of the country, unknown, unexplored 
and undeseribed. We are just, indeed, beginning to comprehend the 
true character of the indigenous Indian civilisation of the era of the disco- 
very. These remarks are sufficient to show how feebly the obligations 
of letters and CSiristianity have been performed, with respect to the red 
flsen, by the colonists of those types of the early European civilisation, 
who rested themselves on feudal tenures, m!litaiy renown, and an eccle- 
siastical system of empty ceremonies. 

It was with very different plans and principles that North America 
vras colonized. We consider the Pi^rkns as the embodknent of the 
Irae ancient Teutonic type. Their Alanc and Bcennus were fimnd in 
the pulpit and in the sohod-room. They came with high and seveiB 
notions of civil and religious libwiy. It was their prime object to sus- 
tain themselves, not by conquest, but by cultivating the soil. To escape 
an ecdeaiastical tyranny at home, &ey were willing to venture them- 
srives in new climes. But they meant to triumph in the arts of peace. 
Th&f embarked witii. the Bible as tiieir shidld and sword, and they laid 
its principles at the foundatkNi of all their infftitntioiis, avilyHteiaiy, in- 
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dtitftria], and ecdeakolic. They were pious aad i&diiitrioiis AemMllree^ 
aod they designed to make tbe Indian tubes so. They bought their 
laftds and paid for them^ and proceeded to establish friendly neighbor- 
hoods among the tribes. Rekgiocis tradi| as it is declared in the Gos- 
pel, was the fundamental priaeiple of all their acts. In its exposition 
and daily use, they foUowed no interpretations ai councils at variance 
with its pkin import. Tbiserery one was at liberty to read. 

Piaeed side by side with such an enlightened and purposed race, what 
had the priests of tiie extern <^ nativ^e rites and superstitions to expect*? 
There could be no eoapromise of rites — ^no partial conformity — no giving 
up a part to retain the rest-^^-as had been done in the plains of Central 
America, Mexico and Yucatan. No toleration of pseudo-paganism, as 
had been done on the waters of the Orinoco, the Parana and the Para- 
guay. They must abandon the system at once. The error was gross 
and total. They must abjure it. They had mistaken darkness for light ; 
and they were now offered the light. They had worshipped Lucifer 
instead of Immanuel. This the tribes who spread along the shores of 
the North Atlantic were told, and nothing was held back. They 
founded churches and established schools among them. They trans- 
lated the entire Bible, and the version of David^s Psahns^ and the 
Hymns of Dr. Watts, into one of their languages. Two types of the 
humatt race, more fully and completely antagoaistieal, in all respects, 
never came in contact on the globe. They were the alpha and omega 
of the ethnological chain. If, therefore, the Bed Race declined, and 
the white increased, it was because civilisation had more of the prin- 
ciples of endnraoce and progress than barbarism ; because Christianity 
was superior to paganism ; industry to idleness ; agriculture to hunting ; 
letters to hierogljrphics ; truth t». error. Here lie the true secrets of 
the Red Men's decline. 

Th«re are but three priiiclpal results which, we think, the civilized 
world could have anticipated for the race, at the era of the discovery. 
1 . They ought be supposed to be subject to early extermination on the 
udasts, where they were found. A thousand things would lead to this, 
which need not be m^itioned. Intemperance and idleness alone were 
adequate caioses. 2, Philanthropists and Christians might hope to re 
daim them, eilher ia their original positions on the coasts, or in agri- 
oflkural communities in adjacent parts, d. Experience and forecast 
migliii indicate i^ third result, in which full success should attend 
maiheT of the foregoing plans, nor yet complete fiiilure. There was 
Botfamg, exactly, in the known history of mankind, to guide opinion. 
A mixed condition of things was the most probable result. And this, 
it m^ht be anticipated, would be greatly modified by tjmes and seasons, 
eircumstances and localities, acting on particular tribes. Nothing leas 
tMi hatftf been expected but tbe decline and extinction of some tribe, 
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whilst the removal of others, to less exposed positions, would be found 
to tell upon their improvement. The effect of letters and Christianity 
would necessarily be slow ; but they were effects, which the history of 
discovery and civilisation, in other parts of the world, |N:oved jto ,be 
effective and practical. What was this mix/ed condition to eventuate 
in ? — how long was it to continue ? Were the tribes to exercise sove- 
reign political jurisdiction over the tracts they lived on ? Were they to. 
submit to the civilized code, and if so, to the penal code only, or also 
to the civil ? Or, if not, were they to exist by amalgamation with the 
European stocks, and thus contribute the elements of a new race ? 
These, and many other questions, early arose, and were often not a little 
perplexing to magisfhites, legislatures, and governors. It was evident 
the aboriginal race possessed distinctive general rights, but these existed 
contemporaneously, or intermixed with the rights of the discoverers. 
How were these separate rights to be defined ? How were the weak 
to be protected, and the strong to be restrained, at points beyond the 
ordinary pale of the civil law ? If a red man killed a white, without 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts, could he be seized as a criminal ? 
And if so, were civil offences, committed without the jurisdiction of 
either territory, cognizable in either, or neither ? Could 4here be a 
supremacy within a supremacy? And what was the limit between 
State and United States laws ? Such were among the topics entering 
into the Indian policy. It was altogether a mixed system, and like most 
mixed systems, it worked awkwardly, confusedly, and sopietimes badly. 
Precedents were to be established far new cases, and these were per* 
petually subject to variation. Legislators, judges, and QOEecative 'officen, 
were often in doubt, and it required the wisest, shrewdest, and best men 
in the land to resolve these doubts, and to lay down rules, or advice, for 
future proceeding in relation to the Red Race.^ It will be Sufficient to 
oear cut the latter remark, to say, that among the liages who deemed 
this subject important, were a Roger Williams, a Penn,^a FrankUn, a 
Washington, a Jefferson, a Monroe, a Crawford, and a Calhoun. 

It must needs have happened, that where the Saxon race went, tke 
principles of law, justice, and freedom, must prevail. These principlen, 
as they existed in England at the beginning of the sixteenth oenlmy, 
were ti-ansferred to America, with the Cavsdiers, the Pilgrims, and the 
Quakers, precisely, as to the two first topics, as they existed at home. 
Private rights were as well secured, and public justice as well awaidad 
here, as there. But they also brought over the aristoeTatic system, 
which was upheld by the royal governors, who were the immediate re- 
presentatives of the crown. The doctrine was imprescriptible, that llie 
fee of all public or unpatented lands was in the crown, and all inhabit- 
ants of the. realm owed allegiance and fealty to the crown. This doc- 
trine, when applied to the native tribes of America, left them neiter 



iB9««ia(&ple v^ Ihe soil, nor poiatical sovereignty over it. It cut them 
down to vagsaby bat, hy a legal solecism, they were regarded as a sort 
of free vawals. £|0 long as the royal governments remained, they had 
tbe usufruot of the public domain — the right of fishing, and hunting, and 
^nting upon it, and of doing certain other acts of occupancy ; but this 
right ceased just as soon, and as fast, as patents were granted, or the public 
exigency required the domain. The native chiefs were quieted with 
}^««ents from the throne, through the local officers, and their ideas of in- 
dependence and control were answered by the public councils, in which 
friendships were established, and the public tranquillity looked after. 
Private purchases were made from the outset, but the idea of a public 
treaty of purchase of the soil under the proprietary and royal governors, 
wa* not entertained before the era of William Penn. 

It remained for the patriots of 1775, who set up the frame of our pre- 
si^t government, by an appeal to arms, to award the aboriginal tribes 
the full proprietary rigbt to the soil they respectively occupied, and to 
guarantee to them its full and free use, until such right was relinquished 
by treaty stipulations. So far, they were acknowledged as sovereigns. 
This is the first step in their political exaltation, and dates, in our re- 
cords, from the respective treaties of Fort Pitt, September 17, 1778, 
and of Fprt Stanwix, of October 22j 1784. The latter was as early 
after the establishment of our independence, as these tribes — ^the Six 
nations, who, with the exception of the Oneidas, sided with the parent 
country — could be brought to listen to the terms of peace. They were 
followed by the Wyandots, Delawares, and Chippewas, and Ottowas, 
in January, 1785 ; by the Cherokees, in November of the same year ; 
and by the Choctaws and Shawnees, in January, 1786. Other western 
lotions followed in 1789 ;«the Creeks did not treat till 1790. And from 
this era, the system has been continued up to the present moment. It 
may be affirmed, that there is not an acre of land of the public domain 
of the United States, sold at the land offices, from the days of General 
Washington, but what has been acquired in this manner. War, in which 
we and they have been frequently involved, since that period, has con- 
veyed no territorial right. We have conquered them, on the field, not 
to usurp territory, but to place them in a condition to observe how much 
Ijiore their interests and permanent prosperity would be, and have ever 
been, promoted by the plough than the sword. And there has been a 
prompt recurrence, at every mutation from war to peace, punctually, to 
that fine sentiment embraced in the first article of the first treaty ever 
made between the American government and the Indian tribes, namely, 
that aU offences and animosities ^^ shall be mutually forgiven, and buried 
in deep oblivion, and never more be had in remembrance."* 

^ ■ ■* ' 

• Treaty of Fort Pitt, 1778. 
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The first step to ttdrance the aboriginal matt to hh naitiifal aod juit^ 
political rights, namely, the acknowledgment of his right io the 9ml) w» 
have mentioned ; but those that were to succeed it were more difficult 
and complex in their bearings. Congress, from the earliest traces ol 
their action, as they appear in their journals and public acts^ confined the 
operation of the civil code to the territory actually acquired by negotia- 
tion, and treaties duly ratified by the Senate, and proclaimed, agreecd>ly 
to the Constitution, by the President. So much of this public territory 
as fell within the respective State Ktws^ fell, by the terms of our politi-> 
cal compact, under State laws^ and the jurisdiction of the State courts ; 
and as soon as new tracts of the Indian territory, thus within State boun- 
daries, were acquired, the State laws had an exact corresponding exten- 
sion until the whole of such Indian lands had been acquired. This pro* 
vided a definite and clear mode of action, and if it were sometimes th& 
subject of doubt or confliction, such perplexity arose firom the great ex- 
tension of the country, its sparsely settled condition, and the haste or 
ignorance of local magistrates. And these difficulties were invariably 
removed whenever the cases came into the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Without regard to the area of the States, but including and having 
respect only to the territories, and to the vast and unincorporated wil» 
derness, called the " Indian country," Congress provided a special code 
of laws, and from the first, held over this part of the Union, and holds 
over it now, full and complete jurisdiction. This code was designed 
chiefly to regulate the trade carried on at those remote points between 
the white and red men, to preserve the public tranquillity, and to prtmde 
for the adjudication of offences Citizens of the United States, carrying 
the passport, license, or authority of their government, are protected by 
their papers thus legally obtained ; and the tribes are held answerable fior 
their good treatment, and if violence occur, for their lives. No civfl 
process, however, has efficacy in such positions ; and there is no com* 
pulsory legal collection of debts, were it indeed practicable, on the Indkoi 
territories. The customs and usages of the trade and intercourse, 
as established from early times, prevail there. These customs are 
chiefly founded on the patriarchal system, which was found in vogue on 
the settlement of the country, and they admit of compensations and 
privileges founded on natural principles of equity and right. The Indian 
criminal code, whatever that is, also prevails there. The only excep* 
tion to it arises firom cases of Americans, maliciously killed within the 
" Indian country," the laws of Congress providing, that the aggressors 
should be surrendered into the hands of justice, and tried by the nearest 
United States courts. ' 

These preliminary facts will exhibit some of the leading features of 
the mixed system alluded to. Its workings wers bettar calculated for 
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the early iliget rf soeiety, while population was spanie and the two 
races, asi bodies, kept far apart, than for its maturer periods. As the in- 
lerr^iaing lands became ceded, a^id sold, and settled, and the tribes them* 
selves began to put on aspects of civilisation, the discrepancies of the sys- 
tem, and its want of homogeneoiumcss and harmony, became 'more appa- 
f^. Throughout the whole period of the administrations of Washington, 
and John Adams, and Jefferson, a period of twenty years, the low state of 
oar population, and the great extent and unreclaimed character of the 
public domain, left the Indians undisturbed, and no questions of much 
importance occurred to test the permanency of the system as regards 
tht welfiure of the Indians. Mr« Jefferson foresaw, however, the effect 
of encroachments beyond the Ohio, and with an enlightened regard for 
the race and their civilisation, prepared a new and consolidated code* of 
all prior acts, with some salutary new provisions, which had the effect to 
SB^tematise the trade and intercourse, and more fully to protect the rights 
oi the Indians. This code served, with occasional amendments, through 
the succeeding administrations of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, into thai of General Jackson, when, in 1834, the greatly ad- 
Tttieed Une of the frontiers, the multiplied population, and necessarily 
ioereased fiiice of the Indian department, and the large amount of Indian 
aimuities to be pud, called for its thorough revision, and a new general , 
enactment was made* 

Pretviously, however, to this time, during the administration of Mr* 
Monroe, it was perceived that the Indian tribes, as separate communi- 
ties, living in, and surrounded by, people of European descent, and gOY- 
•nied by a widely d^iereat system of laws, arts, and customs, could not 
he expected t^ aivive at a state of permanent prosperity while thus lo- 
cally situated. The tendency o( the Saxon institutions, laws, and juris- 
pradence, was to sweep over them. 'The greater must needs absorb 
Hie less. And there appeared, on wise and mature reflection, no rea- 
aonable hope to the > true friends of the native race, that they could sus- 
tain themsdives in independency or success as foreign elements in the 
Midst of the State Qommunities. It was impossible that two systems of 
governments, so diverse as the Indian and American, should co-exist on 
tiie same territory. All history proved this. The most rational hope 
«f success for this race, the only one which indeed appeared practical 
^Q a scale commensurate with the object, was to remove them, with 
tbeir own consent, to a position entirely without the boundaries of the 
State 'jurisdictions, where they might assert their political sovereignty, 
and lire and develope their true national character, under their own 
laws. 

The impelling cause for the action of the government, during Mr 
Monroe's adminis,tration, was the peculiar condition of certain tribes, liv- 
ing on their own original territories, withii^the State boundaries, and 
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who ^ere advene to further cessions of such territory. 'Slie qnestion 
assumed its principal interest in the State of Georgia, \rithin which por> 
tions of the Creek and Cherokee tribes were then living. About i&Bk 
millions of acres of lands were thus in the occupancy of these two tribes. 
As the population of Georgia expanc^d and approached the Indian set- 
tiements, the evils of the mixed political system alluded to began strongs 
ly to evince themselves. In the progress of the dispersion of the human 
race over thfe globe, there never was, periiaps, a more diverse legal, p<H 
litical, and moral amalgamation attempted, than there was found to ex- 
ist, when, in this area, the descendants from the old Saxons, northnmeB 
and Hugenots from Europe, came in contact with the descendants (we 
speak of a thqory) of the idle, pastoral, unphilosophie, non-inductive race 
of central Asia, living in the genial climate and sunny valleys of Georgia 
and Alabama. 

The American government had embarrassed itself by stipulating at an 
early day, with the State of Gk^orgia, to extinguish the Indian title witk* 
in her boundaries, at the earliest practicable period, when it cguld be doae 
^' peaceably and on reasonable conditions." The Indians, as they ad- 
vanced in agriculture, became avefse to sell. The Georgians, as they 
increased in numbers, became importunate for the territmy to which tfaegr 
had, in this event, the reversionary right. The President was fiequeoUy 
importuned by the State authorities. The Indians were frequently 
brought to consider the subject, which was one that increased its impor- 
tance with years. 

We have deemed it proper to put this matter in its right attitude in 
relation to the great question of Indian removal ; and as furnishing, as it 
did, reasons for the early consideration and action of tike government. 
It is not our intention to pursue the Georgia question disjunctively—- we 
have neither time nor space for it here, and will only further |»emise, 
that it is susceptible of some very different views from those often pre» 
mised of it.* That it was mie oi the jttominent considerations which 
led the administration of Moiffoe totake up betimes the geneml question 
of the Indian tribes, is well known and remembered, and apparent frooi 
a perusal of the public documents of the era. 

Governed by such considerations, Mr. Monroe communicated a sp<^ 
cial message to Congress on the 27tib of January, 1825, rec<»Bmanding 
the removal of all the tribes within the States and Territ(»ies, aad pro- 
viding for their future << location and government." This is the official 
date and foundation of the plan of removal, which has been so getferally, 

* We have only space to say here, that the cession of the Greoma lands was'sub- 
seq^iently made by the Lower Creeks under tiie chieftaincy of General M'Intosh, 
who was the first to affix his signature to it For this aet he paid the penally of his 
life ; the Upper Creeks and their adherents, havin|^ assembled in arms, surrounded 
his house, and fired three hundred balls into it,kilhng its unhapn^y, but distinguish- 
•ilinroate. 



mi may we not add^ so svcceMfoUy aai propitkNuly to the best uile^ 
rests of the tribes, carried into effect. ^^ Being deeply impressed witk 
the opinion," observes this yenerated statesnum, who has, years since, 
gene to join the patriot spirits who achieved our independence — '^ thai 
the TemoTal of the Indian tribes from the land which they now occu* 
py, within the limits of the several States and Territories, to tbe ooun* 
try lying westward and northward thereof, within our acknowledged 
boundaries, is oi very high in^rtance to tl» Union, and may be accom-* 
pushed on conditions, and in a nuHMier,to promote the interests and hap* 
piness of those tribes, the attention of liie government has been long 
drnwn, with great solicitude, to the object. 

^ For the removal oi the tribes within the limits of the State of Geor- 
gia, the motive has been peculiarly strong, arising from the compact with 
that State, whereby the United States are bound to extinguish the In* 
dian title to the lands within it, whenever it mxy be done peaoeably, and 
on reasonaUe conditions. 

^' In the fulfilment of this contact, I have thought that the United 
States should act with a generous spirit^ that they should omit nothing 
which should comport with a liberal construction of the instiumentj'and 
likewise be in accordance with the just rights of those tribes. From the 
view which I have taken of the subject, I am satisfbed that, in the di^ 
chaige of these important duties, in regard to both the parties alluded to» 
the United States will have to encoimter no conflicting interests with 
either : on the contrary, that the removal of the tribes* from the TeJrrito^ 
ries which they inhabit, to that wluch was designated in the mesSinge at 
the commencement of the session, which would accomj^h the object 
for Georgia, under a well digested plan for their govejaiment and civili- 
satioQ, in a mode agreeable to themselves, would not only shield them 
from in^pending rain, but promote their welfeyre and happiness* Experi- 
mee has ckarly dtmonMraied thaij in their present Uatey it is impassibk $0 
meorporatt them^ in such masses^ in any farm toAoleoer, itUo our system* It 
kas also demonstrated J with equal tertahUy^ that wUk»ut a timely antic^Mh 
tion of J andprmMon against^ the dangers to which they are exposed^ tmcjr 
eauses which it will be diffioiidtyifnot impossiblsy to control, their dtgradn- 
Hen and escterminatien wiU be inentabk,^^ 

We have underscored the last two sentences, because they express 
in forcible and just language, the experience of the American govern- 
mMit, in relation to the subject, afler an experiment of fifty years, dating 
from '76, and lie, indeed, at the foundation of the present Indian p9licj. 
It is also the experience <^ sound and calm observers, who have watch- 
ed the operation of our laws and customs i^n the isolated Indian con»- 
iminitiea in the States. Eveiy year has exemplified the futility of raia- 
ing them up to the European standard in industry, in intelligence, or cha- 
racter, whUe thus situated ; nor^indeedi has it been practicable to sUeld 
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tliem efiectually ag;aiurt the coml^med efifecUi of iafempevaiioey pfiTiffTftil 
sloth, and of popular and vulgar contumely. 

Mr. Calhoun^ whose report on the subiject was transmitted to Con* 
gFeito, with the message above named, communicates the details ess^^ 
tial to the execution of the proposed plan* He states the whole Qum- 
her of Indians to be removed from the States and Territories, ea:clttdiQg 
diose located west and north of Lake Hichigan and the Straits of St. 
Mary'S) at 97,000 souls, who occupy about 77 millions of acres of land. 
The country proposed for thek* locttdon is that stretdiing immediately 
west, beyond the boundaries of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, 
having the River Arkansas running through its centre from west to east^ 
the Missouri and Bed rivers respectively a^ the northern boundary, and 
tile vast grassy plains east of. the Rocky Mountains, as its westcjrn 
limit. 

The tnap which we publish of this territory, is drawn on the basis of 
one which was published by Congress in 1834, in illustration of the re* 
port of the committee on Indian affidrs of May 30th of that session. It 
aiibraces all the locations of tribes to that p^iod. 
• The plui proposed the gratuitous grant of the country to the rei^c- 
tiire tribes, aad their removal to it at government expense. It unbraces 
ike transference to it, <^ their schools established by religious societies, and 
«apported, in part, by the civilisation fund, and all their means of moral 
and religious culture. It is based on the pursmt of agrkulture, the me- 
chanic arts, and the raising of cattle and stock. It invests the tribes 
%nth fttll power of making and executing all their ktws «pd regulations, 
eavil and criminal. It stipulates military protection, to keep the sur- 
lOundiBg tribes at peace. It leaves them their political sovereignty ; 
being without the boundary of the States, under their own chie£i and 
local governors, with such aids as are necessary to enaUe the various 
tribes to associate and set up the frame of an associated government, to 
be managed by themselves, and as subsequently proposed in Congress, 
to be represented in that body whenever the system shall be perfected 
so as to justify this measure. It proposed, as tine basis of removal^ a 
solemn act of Congress, guaranteeing the country to them, and exclud- 
ing its future incorporation into the States. A second locattion, in the 
northern latitudes, was proposed for the Indians wcHit of Michigan, where 
a further body of 32,266 souls were estimated to reside. 

Such were the general principles of Mr. Monroe's plan, submitted in 
1825, and subsequently adopted by Congress, in its essential featunss. 
ft has now been in operation eiohtbbn years, and it is proposed, in 
bringing this paper to a close, briefly to examine the eondition and pros- 
fedta of the expatriated tribes, in the coqntry to which they have been 
transferred. 

By a report from tilie proper departaient, transmitted to Congress with 
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Hm I^endeat's message in 1^6, tbe resolt of the first ten yean' exp«- 
mient is shown to have been tbe actual migration of 40,000 frosa 
their original seats, east, to the allotted Indian territory, west of tbe Mis^ 
j^Mippi. Of this Bomber, 18,000 were Creeks, 15,000 Ohoctaws, 6,000 
Qierokees, 2,000 Cfaippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies, 1,300 
8hawne;es, 800 Delawares, 500 Quapaws, 400 Seminoles, 600 Kicka- 
poos, 400 Senecas, and on average of, say 250 each, of Appalachicolas, 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peonas and Kaskaskias. In this statement, smaU 
fractions over or under, are omitted. A location and permanent hone 
has been provided for seventeen tribes and parts of tribes ; a number 
which, in the succeeding seven years, we speak from documents before 
us, has be^i largely augmented. The whole body of the Cherokees, of 
tiie Creeks, or Muscogees, of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, £(c., «md 
also, with the exception of one principal band, of the Seminoles, have 
been removed. Portions of other tribes, not then full, have joined their 
kindred ; and some whole tribes, who had not before come into tbe ai- 
rangemeat, and ceded their lands east, as the Miamas of the Wabash, 
and the Wyandots of Sanduskey, have since accepted locations in the 
Indian territory. The Chickasaws are all located with their affiliated 
eountrymon, Hie Choctaws ; and numbers of the ancient Iroquois con- 
federacy, the Six Nations of New York, as well as the ancient Mohe- 
gans and Munsees, have, within a few years, selected locations south of 
the Missouri. The entire number of red men now concentrated on those 
{riains and valleys, where wiater sca^^ely exerts any severity of power, 
nsay be set down at 77,000 souls, leaving, from the official report of 
1841, but 21,774 of the original estimated number of 1825, to. be remov- 
ed; oxdiisive of those west of the straits of Michilimachinac and St 
Mary's* 

Fr^m the documents accompanying the annual report transmitted to 
G<HigraNi fay the President, in December, 1840, the amount of fiinds 
invested by the government in stocks, for the Indians, was $2,580,000, 
OB which the annual interest paid to them, was $131,05. Twenty^four 
of the tribes had permanently appropriated, by treaty, $60,730 per an- 
num, for the purpose of education. The number of schools maintained, 
and the number of pupils actually taught, are not furnished. It is grati- 
fy^g to know, from this source, that civilisation, agriculture, and the 
mochanic arts, are making a rafHd progress, and that education and 
Ohffistiamty are walking hand-in-hand. Planting and raising cattle are 
adopted generally. Portions of the most advanced tribes have devoted 
themselves to the mechanic arts, supplying themselves, to a limited ex- 
tall, witb smiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, and joiners, and some other 
•Inuichefl. Spinning aod hand4oom wefiving are practised to some es^- 
tait. There are native merohantsi nmong tbe three principal spirtlbern 
tribes, who ship thair. osita option «»d4idl«iipr<'4wt« to vmke^^ ffi||>- 
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pljr their people, in return, with such products of the East and Weai bh 
dies, and other parts of the world, as they require. A large pu:t of the 
contracts, particularly for Indian corn, required to subsist the United 
States troops in that quarter of the Union, is fumbhed by native co»» 
tractors. Their legislation is performed in representative councils, and 
is well adapted to the actual and a4^&ncing state of society. Many of 
their leading men are well educated ; some of them classically ; and the 
general moral and intellectual tone and habits of the tribes, are clearly 
and strikingly on the advance. It requires, it is believed, but time and 
perseverance in civil associations, to lead them to the same results ar* 
rived at by other barbarous nations, and to demonstrate to them the 
value and importance of a general political confederation^ founded -on the 
principles of equal rights and equal representation, supported by public 
virtue and intelligence. ' . 

Having sketched the cause of the decline of that portion of the North 
American Indians, who were seated along the Atlantic, and the plan 
proposed for checking it, we shall now, with the map and documentary 
evidence before us, devote a few moments to the present oooditioa and 
prospects of the more prominent tribes. 

1. The Choctaws, beginning at the extreme soCith of flie territory, are 
the first in position. They occupy the country above the State of Ar- 
kansas, extending from the Arkansas to the Red river, following up the 
Canadian branch of the former, comprising an area of about 150 miles 
in breadth, by 200 in length. They are bounded by Texas south-west. 
The country is well adapted for grain and the raising of stock, in its 
middle and northern parts, and for cotton on the south. Many of the 
natives have large fields, where, but a few years since, the forest was 
untouched. Saw mills, grist mills, and cotton gins, are either erecting 
or erected throughout the country. Salt is manufiictured by an Intelli- 
gent Choctaw. Iron ore has been found, and specimens of gold have 
been picked up in various places. 

This tribe is governed by a written constitution and laws. Thdr ter- 
ritory is divided into three districts, each of which elects, once in four 
years, a ruling chief, and ten representatives. The general council, 
thus constituted, and consisting of thirty councillors, meets annually, on 
the first Monday in October. Voters must be Choctaws, of age, and 
residents of the districts. The three chiefs have a joint veto power 
on all laws passed ; but two-thirds of the council may re-pass them alter 
such rejection. 

The council of thirty appoint their own speaker and clerk, and keep 
a journal. They meet in a large and commodious council-house, fitted 
up with seats for members and spectators, and committee rooms. . Their 
sessions are, usually, about ten days in duration. They are paid two 
doQars per diem for their.services, out of publie funds. 
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In addition to this evidence of capacity for self-govemoaent^ there we 
judiciardistricts established, the right of trial by jury is secuied, and 
there is an appeal to the highest tribunal. All the males, of a speciid 
age, are subject to do miliiary duty: for this purpose the territory is 
sttbdivided into thirty two captaincies, the whole lieing placed under the 
orders of a general. The council has passed many good and wholesome 
]aws ; among them, one against hitemperance and the sale of ardent 
spirits. The collection of debts is at present net Gompulsor}K, being 
regulated by questions of credit, punctuality, and honor, which are to be 
adjusted between the buyer and seller. The country is too sparsely, 
settled, and the popular odium against inca]:^e^tion too stroi^, to permit 
a resort to it. Thus, k will be seen, this tribe exhibit in their frame 
of government the elements of a representatiye re|>ublic; not a ponr 
democracy, with perhaps sufficient conservative power to guard against 
sudden popular efiervescence. 

The Choctaws have twelve public schools, establbhed by treaty 
stipulations with the United States. There are several missionariea 
amongst them, of the Presbyterian and Methodist denominations, whose 
labors are reported by the public agents to be beneficial, and calculated 
to advance their condition. There are four public bladcsmitb shops^ 
twa of which are exclusively worked by the natives. The strikers, or 
assistants, at all the shops, are natives. Shops have also been erected, 
in various parts of the nation, which are occupied only in the spring aiicl 
summer, in Ranting and crop timei The mechanics in these are na~ 
dves, who are paid, not by the individuals reqairing aid, but out of pubHe 
fiinds. The nation has an academy located in Sc6tt county, Kentuckj, 
at which 125 students were taught in 1S39 and 1840. This institutioa 
is now in the process of being established in then* own territory. Thb 
tribe we learn by the Secretary of War'ii report, appropriated $18,000 
of their annuities, in 1843, to educational purposes. 

2. Chickasaws. This tribe is of the same lines^e as the Choctaws ; 
and, by a compact with the latter, they occupy the same territory, and 
live intermixed with them. It constitutes a part of this compact, that 
the Chickasaws are to concentrate their population, and form a fourth 
election district, which shall be entitled to elect ten representatives, and 
three senatorial chie^, to the national Council. The aggregate amount 
of the vested funds of this tribe, in 1840, was $515,230 44; of which 
$146,000 is devoted to orphans. The annual interest paid by the gov- 
ernment is $27,063 83. They participate equally in the advantages of 
the Choctaw academy, and have had many of their youth educated at 
that institution. 

8. Next, in geographical position, to the united Choctaws and Chick* 
asaws, are the Muskogeesj who are more generally known under the 
tttme of Creeks. They occupy a territory one hundred and fiffy miles 
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w feogth, by mBsiy in breadUh. They are bounded on the soa&by tbe 
^^ |ly^#^ lAn fork of the Arkansas, and by the district of the Seminoles, 
which lies between the main branch of tbis stream and its north fork. 
Their territory reaches to a point opposite the junction of the Neosho, 
attd is protracted thence north to the Cherokee boundary. It is a rich 
tract, well adapted to the growth of corn, vegetables, and esculents, 
and the raising of stock. It is not as abundantly watered by running 
streams as some of the tracts, or rather, it is a characteristic of its 
smaller streams that they run dry, or stand in ppols, during the latter 
part of summer. In place of these, it has some good springs. The 
main and the north fork of the Canadian are exemptions from the effects 
of summer drouth. In pomt of salubrity, the country b not inferior to 
other portions of th% Indian territory. 

The goTernment of the Creeks is sUll essentially the same which 
they exercised on the banks of the Chatt^iooohee and the plains of 
Georgia. They exist in chieftainships, each head of which has his own 
local jurisdiction, civil a^ criminal. Each ruling chief has his viimge 
and his adherents ; and the condition of things partakes qf what we f^a^ 
Ite uadctatood by designating feudal trait^. They have no written c<^. 
slitution ; thekr laws are, however, now reduced in part to writing.* 
Cteneral councils, or conventions, not ^xact in the period of their occ^wP'-^ 
renee, oonsidar and decide ajil general questions. At these, th^ chief-*- 
lainships are all entitled to representation. Local questions, of right 
and police, con^ before the local chiefs, and are settled according ta 
ttnge, They adhe^ to the onginal mode of working common or to)f n 
fields, at wbk^ it is the d^ty of all to assist, both in the original clear* 
bg and in the annual labor of planting and reaping. There are also in^ 
diviflnals, possessing slaves, who manage pretty extensive plantations. 
More com is Iraised by this tribe than by any other now located West. 
Over and above their own wants, they have for several years had ^ 
large amount for sale and exportation. Less attention has been paid to 
the rsHsiag of stock, fat which, indeed, the country has been deemed Iqss 
propitious ; but this branch of industry has of late years attracted moqre 
Uttention. 

The Creeks had, for many years prior to their removal, been divided 
mto upper €md lower ^0tt7fu*-«a distinction which has been transferred to 
die West. Opothleyoholo is the chief of the Upper, and Roly Meln^ 
teth of the Lower Creeks. These two chieftainships embrace the leatw 
ones, and divide the nation into two parties. It was the Lower towns, 
beaded by the lather of the present chief (whose tragic death we have 
mentioned), that ceded the Georgian territory, and thus sided in tbf 
(lolicy of that Stat^. The condition in which this tribe existed, in por- 
tions of Georgia, Akbama,and Afississippii was, in other respec]^,.p^mr 
bur* In emerging, as .th^. w^e well in the process of doing, jfi^fw^. ^ 
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kurUer to the agricultural state, the institution of slavery, by which they 
were surrounded, and in which they participated, gave a peculiar de- 
velopment to their industry. Chiefs, who were averse to work them- 
selves, employed slaves, and thus the relation of planter and slave 
was established long before the question of their removal occurred. The 
effects of this were to exalt a portion of the nation above, and to depress 
others below, the average standing. The disparity which took place in 
laborious habits and in wealth, also impressed itself on education, dress, 
manners, and information generally. Although the idea of slavery was 
Well known to the red race from the earliest times, and they all have a 
word for it, in their native vocabularies, and practised it on their pri- 
soners, yet the result we are considering was accelerated by an admix- 
ture of European blood in their chieflains. Hence it is that this 
tribe, and one or two others in the south, have for years been able to 
put forth intelligent chiefs to transact their public business, who have 
astonished the circles at Washington. Yet, if they were followed to 
the huts of the common people, at home, there was a degree of igno- 
rance and barbarity, even below the standard of our leading northerh 
tribes. Two kinds of testimony, respecting the condition of the southern 
tribes, both very different, and both true, could therefore be given. 

The Creeks came west, soured and disappointed, and but little dis- 
posed for the effort before them. They had suffered in various ways, 
and they had left the southern slopes and sunny valleys of the southern 
Alleganies with " a longing, lingering look.'' They had never mani- 
fested a general interest in schools, and none whatever in religion. The 
latter is still the prevalent feeling. It is believed there is not a mission- 
ary now tolerated among them. There is ^ more friendly feeling towards 
education. Neither had they made much advance in mechanic arts. 
The chiefs were too proud, the common people too indolent, to learn the 
use of the saw or the hammer. Some change, in this respect, is 
thought to have ensued. Mechanics are employed for their benefit and 
at their charges, by the government, which must introduce the elements 
of mechanical industry. They dress in a rather gaudy, but picturesque 
manner; Th^ live in comfortable houses of squared or scored logs, 
fitted up with useful articles of furniture, and they employ beasts of 
burthen and of pleasure. It is the evidence of the government agents, 
that the signs of advancing thrift and industry are among them. Time 
alone, it is believed, is necessary, with a perseverance in present efforts, 
to carry them onwards to civilisation and prosperity.* 

4. .Seminoles. This tribe is of the language and lineage of the 
Creeks. They are appropriately placed on a tract within the general 

• This tribe has, the past year (1843), passed a law expelling all white men 
who play at cards, from the limits of the natioD, whether they hare Indian 
wives or not. ^ 
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area of the latter, bounded cm tHe south by the Canadian fork of the 
Arkansas, and by the lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The 
tract has an extent of seventy miles from east to vest, and Is fully ade- 
quate to their wants. A blacksmith's shop is maintained for them ; 
they are furnished with agricultural implements, and have been gratui- 
tously subsisted, as other tribes, one year, at the public expense. It Is 
thought to be unfavorable to their progress, that they have been allowed 
to migrate, with their slaves, who are averse to labor and exert a para- 
lysing influence on their industry. This tribe is far behind the other 
southern tribes in civilisation and manners. They occupied, while in 
Florida, a region truly tropical in its climate, and which yielded spon- 
taneously no 'unimportant part of their subsistence, in the arrowroot and 
in sea fish. Their chief product thus far, in the west, has been corn. 
They live under the authority of local chiefs, who, as in all their past 
histcNy, exercise influence in proportion to their talents and courage. 
Their withdrawal from scenes and situations which served as nurseries 
of idle, savage habits, and their association with the other leading tribes, 
who are now bent on supporting themselves exclusively by agriculture, 
have been favorable. They have been at peace since their arrival on 
the waters of the Arkansas ; and it is anticipated that they will, by ex- 
ample and emulation, assimilate themselves in industry with the pre- 
existing tribes. It has already been demonstrated that they will sus- 
tain themselves in their new field of labor. But few of their numbers 
— ^Grom the last accounts not exceeding 100* — now remain in Florida. 

5. Cherokees. This tribe is prominent among the native stocks in 
the United States, and 'is foremost in the efforts it has made to take rank 
among civilized nations. In this eflbrt it has passed through some 
severe and tragic ordeals from' internal dissensions, from which it would 
seem, that in proportion as the prize is brought within their grasp, are 
the trials multiplied which delay its seizure. And, notwithstanding its 
strong claims to consideration on this head, they have, it must be ad- 
mitted, much to attain. The original position of the Cherokees, in 
the valleys and the western spurs of the Alleganies, and remote from 
the disturbing causes which agitated the other tribes, was highly favor- 
able to their increase and advance. No tribe in North America had 
remained so completely undisturbed, by red or white men, up to the 
year 1836. They were early, and to a considerable extent, cultiva- 
tors ; and whatever they were in ancient times, they have been a 
nation at peace, for a long period. Soon after the close of the late 
war of 1812, a portion of this tribe went over the Mississippi, and, by 
« compact with government, placed themselves between the waters of 
the White river and the Arkansas. This advance formed the nucleus 

* • Secretary of War*s report, 1848. 
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of that political party, who have mingled in their recent assemblies 
under the name of Western Cherokees, and who deemed themselves 
to be entitled to some rights and considerations above the Eastern 
Cherokees. The principal dissensions, however, grew out of the 
question of the cession of the territory east of the Mississippi. This 
was a broad question of sale or no scUcj emigrcUian or non-emigration. 
At the head of the aflfirmative party was Ridge ; at the head of the 
negative, Ross. The latter, in addition to his being the leading cbief 
apd most prominent man, was in a large majority, and, for a time, 
successfully resisted the measure. The former drew a numbei of 
the best educated chiefs and men to his side. Availing himself of 
the temporary absence of his antagonist, Ross, from the country, he 
ceded the country, and sealed the fate Of his tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It was a minority treaty, but the consideration was ample ; 
it secured large prospective advantages, besides a large and rich domain 
in the West. It was, therefore, sustained by the government ; the U. S. 
Senate ratified it, adding some further immunities and further compensa< 
tion, at the instance of Ross. The tribe was removed, but it went west 
with a deadly feud. In the end, Ridge, like Mcintosh, paid for his 
temerity with his life. A representative government was set up, consist- 
ing of a house of delegates or representatives, annually chosen by dis-* 
tricts ; a senatorial council, with powers of revision or co-action, and an 
executive elective head. A code of laws has been adopted, and a 
judiciary created to carry them into effect. This system, which has been 
in operation some six or seven years, has been found adequate to 
sustain itself through scenes of severe trial ; ai>d it must be regarded 
as one which, modified as it may be, is destined to endure. 

The territory of the Cherokees is between that of the Creeks and 
Osages. It is ample beyond their wants, fertile, and generally well 
watered. The Arkansas crosses it centrally ; it has the Neosho and 
the State of Arkansas as its eastern boundary. It is well adapted to 
the cereal grains. Com, wheat and oats succeed well, together with 
melons and culinary vegetables of all descriptions. The Cherokees 
have been long accustomed to husbandry. They own large stocks of 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. They occupy substantial and comforta- 
ble houses. Many of their females spin and weave, and numbers of 
their people are clothed in their own manufactures. Well improved 
farms extend through their settlements. A number of their merchants 
are natives, who buy and sell pmduce, and import foreign merchandise. 
Reading and writing are common attainments. They have schoob and 
churches. They have mills for grinding grain. They manufacture salt 
* to a limited extent. The country yields stone coal and gypsum. The 
prairies, which are interspersed through the tract, yield a fine summer 
range for carttle, and produce a species of grass, which, when properly 
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cured, is little inferior to timothy. With a country which has thus the 
elements of prosperity in itself, and an intelligent and industrious popu- 
lation, this tribe must, ere long, present the gratifying spectacle of a 
civilized race. 

6. The Osages. This tribe is indigenous, and formerly owned a 
large part of the territory which is now assigned to others. Their habits 
and condition have been, however, but little benefited by the use which 
they have made of their annuities. Great exertions have been made by 
the local agents to induce them to give up their erratic mode of life, 
and become agriculturists. To this end stock and agricultural imple- 
ments have been furnished them, and other facilities given, but without 
any general effects. Among these may be named the building of mills, 
and the erection of well built cabins for their chiefs. There is no tribe 
to which the term predatory may be so appropriately applied as to the 
Osages. They have, from an early day, been plunderers on that fron- 
tier, among red and white men. Possessing a large territory, formerly 
well supplied with the deer, elk and buffalo, powerful in numbers, cou- 
rageous in spirit, and enjoying one of the finest climates, these early 
predatory habits have been transmitted to the present day. They are 
loth to relinquish this wild license of the prairies — the so-called free- 
dom of the roving Indian. But it is a species of fireedom which the 
settlement of Missouri and Arkansas, and the in-gathering of the semi- 
eivilized tribes from the couth and the north, has greatly restricted. 
Game has become comparatively scarce. The day of the hunter is well 
nigh past in those longitudes, "^hen to this is added the example of 
the expatriated Indians, in tillage and grazing, their field labors in 
fencing and erecting houses, their improved modes of dress, their 
schools, and their advanced state of government and laws, the hope 
may be indulged that the Osages will also be stimulated to enter fw the 
prize of civilisation. 

Such are the six principal tribes who form the nucleus, or, to use a 
military phrase, the right wing of the expatriated aboriginal population, 
iea the bands are arranged in their order from south to north, in the 
trans-Ozark or Indian territory. It would afford us pleasure to devote 
some separate considerations to each of the remaining nineteen tribes and 
half tribes, or remnants and pioneers of tribes, who make up this impos- 
ing and interesting colony, where, for the first time since the settlement 
of the Continent, the Indian race is presented in an independent, com* 
pact, and prosperous condition. But it would manifestly extend this 
article beyond its just limits, and we must therefore generalize our re- 
maining notices. 

We still, however, adhere to a geographical method. The Senecas 
from Sandusky, and the mixed Senecas and Shawnees, are situated 
northeast of the Cherokee8| and between the latter and the wesiieni 
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howp^lary of Mwaoori, They possess a handred ihousand acres of chpioe 
lands. The Sanduskies number 251 souls ; the mixed band, 222. They 
are represented as fiwmers and stock-raisers, frugal, industrious, and leas 
addicted to intemperance than their neighbors. They cultivated, in 
1839, from two hundred and fifty to three hundred acres of com. Iliey 
have a blacknnith's shop, under treaty stipulations, and possess good 
flocks of horses, cattle, and hofp. The Quapaws adjoin the Senecas 
and Shawnees on the north, and, as the latter, have their lands fronting 
on the Neosho. This band formerly owned and ceded the south banks 
of the Arkansas from its mouth as high as the Canadian fork. They are 
inddent, much addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and depressed in 
numbers. They have a tract of 96^000 acres. They cultivate, generally, 
fhout one hundred acres of com, in a slovenly manner. Part of their 
mimbas are seated on the waters of Red River, and the Indian predilec^ 
&n for rowii^ b nourished by the frequent habit of passing to and fro. 
This erratic habit is an unerring test of the hunter state. 

The PiankashawB and Weas are of the Miami stock, and came from 
the waters of the Wabash. They are located on 255 sections, immedi- 
ately west of the western boundary of Missouri, and about 40 miles 
aouth ci the Konza. Their population is 384, of which 222 are Weas. 
Immediately west of them are the Peorias and Kaskaskias of the Illinois 
family. They number 132, and possess 150 sections, which gives an 
average of more than a square mile to each soul. Still west of these, 
are the Ottowas of Ohio, about 200 in number, and above them, a small 
hand q£ 61 of the Chippewas of Swan Creek and Black River in Michi- 
gvi. These locations are all on the sources of the Osage River. The 
lands are fine, partly woods and partly prairie, and are easily cultivated. 
These six firagmentar^ bands are not dissimilar in their habits of living 
and the state of their advance in agriculture. They subsist themselves 
IT' raisiag com and cattle and hogs. They evince an advancing condi- 
tion, and are surrounded by circumstances eminently fiivoraUe to it. 
. The Shawnees are placed at the junction of the K<mza with the Mis- 
aowri, extending south and west They number a little short of 1300, 
and own a territoiy of ten thousand square miles, or 6,400,000 acres. 
They are cultivators and graziers in an advanced state of inqwovement. 
Hnnting may be occasionally resorted to as a sport or amusement, but it 
has, years since^ been abandoned aa a source of subsistence. Indeed, 
the fidlure of the game in that region would have rendered the latter im» 
pciathre, had not their improved habits of industry led to it This tribe 
have essentiaHy conquered their avernon to labor. They drive oxen 
and hones trained to the plough. They split rails and build fences. 
Tliay eieet substantial cabins and bams. They have old com in their 
aribs from year to year Thrown good saddle-honaa and saddles, and 
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other articles of caparison, and a traveller or visitonH!! find a gded mtnij 
a clean bed, and kind treatment in their settlements. 

Next in position to the Shawnees are the Belawares, the desceAd- 
ants of the ancient Lehno Lenapees of Pennsylvania. AlKes and Idii- 
dred in their ancient position, tiiey are still in juxtaposition in their new. 
Their tract begins at the junction of the Eonza and Missouri on die 
north, and after running up the former to the Konza reserve, ext^tiAs 
north and west so as to enibrace it on the north. It contains atont 
2450 square miles, or 2,208,000 acres. They number, at the last A0tB 
to which we have referred, 826 souls, and are on the increase. '• In' point 
of habits, industry, and improvement, they are perhaps not infenof^o 
any of the northern stocks. Shielded from intemperance by their pM- 
tion, out of the State limits, where they are exclusively utider the ittAn- 
ence and protection of Congress laws, this tribe, together with the ^ntke 
circle oi Indian communities on that frontier, had been for some years 
in a favourable position for recovering and developing their true enc^es. 
They have, within a few years, received into their protection a small 
band (182) of the Monceys, and a stnaller one, of 74, of the Stockbridgi^s : 
the latter, we need hardly inform the intelligent reader, are deseendMlts 
of the ancient Mohegans, and the former c^ the Minsi and MinnistHln, 
who, at the era of the coloniz&tion of *^ Nova Belgica" and New Yofk, 
were respectively located on the eadt and the west banks of the Hudson. 
The Stockbridges are civilized ; the Munsees less so, but indu0tii<AM. 
Both are poor, and without funds. 

Inunediately succeeding the Delawares are the Kickapoos, an etratic 
race, who, under various names, in connection with the Foxes and Slues, 
have, in good keeping with one of their many names,* skipped over half 
the continent, to the manifest discomfort of both German and American 
philologists and ethnographers, who, in searching for the so-called " Mls- 
cotins," have followed, so far as their results are concerned, an igkit 
faiuus. The Eickapoos have 12,000 sqiiare miles, or 768,000 acrfes. 
It is a choice, rich tract, and they are disposed, with the exaniple of the 
Delewares and Shawnees, to profit by it. Hiey raise corn and taMey 
hogs and horses, and are prosperous. Their numbers, in 1840, w«re 
470. There is a tract of 200 squate miles, on the Great and Liltle 
Namaha, assigned to the metifs, or descendants of mixe^d blood, of ihe 
lowas, Otoes, and Missouris. These separate the removed and aami- 
civilized tribes, south and west of the Missouri, from the wild ind%e- 
nes — we mean the Otoes, the Pawnees, the Omahaws, and the Sioox, 
who extend over vast tracts, and exist without any sensible impi»ve- 
ment in their condition. The same remark may be applied to the'JEbii- 
sas, who aire, however, iiemmed in between the Delawitres and' the 

* Tbis if Hud, by one inteipif tation, to mean Rabbif • Ohost 
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I except on Aeir wettern barj^m* ItisBo {Mct of our puqiaipe 
im ooMider these tribes, as, pt^er and above the influeooe of contiguous 
ttnmples, they eonslitate no part of the evidence adflfecting the general 
^^fQ0stion of the pkn of lemoval. 

Thai this evideace, a» now biieflj sketched, is &vorabte, and indeed 
»4%Uj fibToiable, to the general candttion and prosperity of the removed 

- tribes, is, we aj^irehend^ clearly manifest. Not only have they been 
fiacied beyond the wasting influence of causes which oppressed them, 
within the civde of the State communities ; but they have received in 

^^BBchange for their eastern hinds, a territory-which, as a whole, is highly 
'ftHiie iumI sahifarious* It is a terntoiy ^bich has rec^nired little compa- 

- -nttive hibor to cultivate, made up as it is of mixed forests and prairies. 
ft is also, viewed in exten»a^ rreU watered, having those noble stieams, 
'Oie Red River, the Arksduas, the Konza, the Platfte, and the Missouri, 
with their tributaries, ranning through it The range which it affords 

' te catile and stoek^ and the abundance of wild hay, of a nutritious qual- 
ity, has proved very &vorable to an incipient agricultaml population, and 
. greatly mitigated the ordinary labors of &rming in northern climates. 
>''11ieie are no latitudes in North America more &vorable to the growth 
<if com* The cotton plant has been, introduced by the Ghectaws and 
"CUckaaaws, on the banks of Red river. It is a r^ion abounding in salt 
apriigs and gypsum beds, both which must hereafter be fully developed, 
-mA win prove highly advantageous. It is above the jQrst or {Nrincipai 
ftpids of the great streams running down the plateau of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and consequently affords sites ibr water-mills, which are scared. 
>«iid.almo6t unknown on the lower Aricansas. There is, indeed, a com- 
• 'Mnation of circumstances, which are calculated to favor the General 
Otyvemmrat plan, and foster the Indians in a general, attempt at ciyilisa- 
"Ami and self-government And we look with interest, and not without 
' aasiely, at the result of the experiment 

We are aware that tiheire are trials before them,arish}g from .great 
<#i#efsity of feelings and <^inions, and states of civilisation. Some of 
liie tflbes arfe powerfol, advanced, and weelthy ; some feeUe and poor. 
4Maeation has very unequally a&cted them. Laws are in their embiyo 
-tfelte. The Gkispel has been but partially introduced. In clothing the 
f iMtiVe coftneils with some of the powers, of a congress, and reflating 
•^4hAir actioB^ constitutioiial fixity, there is great care and delibemtion 
. - Mqutred, not, at once, to grasp too qiuob* There is perhiips yet grefUer 
'iiteg^ in enlarging the authority of the chieb and sagpamores into some- 
thing like presideBtial dimensions. The natives have gnoat powen of 
indtation ; and it is to be feared that they will content thenmelves by 
imitating things irfuoh they do.not fully understand or appraciate.. The 
^^^Hilottilv ohasaoter of. the Indiaas is wooently s«q>ioi0iis,., Th^ieisa 
far to trust others, even themselves. Delegated power ia-MM^ly 
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mitehed, and ofien begradged when given. The acts of their pvMie 
men are uniformly impugned. The thought seems hardlj to be enlw- 
tained by the conmion Indians, that an officer may be guided by sight 
and honest motives. The principle of suspicion has, so to say, eaten^mt 
the Indian heart. The jealousy with which he has watched the white 
man, in all periods (^ his history, is but of a piece with that with 'vdiicfaJie 
watches his chiefr, his neighbors, and his rery fiunily* Exaltation'of 
feeling, rtierality of sentiment, justness of reasoning, a sfmt of oonoea- 
sion, and' that noble fbith and trust which arise from purify and virtiie, 
ue the characteristics c^ civilisation ; and we should not be disappoulad 
if they do not, all at once, grow and flourish in these nasoant comnnim- 
taes. Still, our hopes predominate o^m our fears. Where so much jhas 
been accomplished as we see by the Cherokees, the Choctaw8,:«nd 
CSiickasaws, and oiur most advanced northern tribes, we expect move. 
From the tree that bears blossoms, we expect fniit. 

We have no exjiectation, however, that without some principles of 
general political association, the tribes can permanently advance. ^ To 
assume the character and receive the respect of a commonwealth, they 
must hare the political bonds <^a commonwealth. Our Indian tribes have 
never possessed any of these bonds. They are indeed the apparent* ram-^ 
nants of old races, which have been shivered into fragments, and never 
fdund the capacity to re-uidte. The constant tendency of all things, 
in a state of nature, has been to divide. The very iounensity of the eeii- 
tinent, its varied fertility and resources, and its grand and wild fealuiis, 
led to this. Hitherto, the removed tribes in the West have opposed an 
associated government. They have stoutly and effectually resisted and 
rejected this part of the government scheme. They fiBar, the agenls 
say, it is some plan to bring them under the civil yoke. TimCi s^eo- 
tton, and education must tend to correct this. More than all, their opvil 
dissensi(ms must tend to show the necessity of a more ^darged and gen- 
eral frame of government, in which some individual rights must be yield- 
ed to the puUic, to secure the eiqoyment <^ the rest. We tUnk there 
is some evidence of the acknowledgmant of this want,in their occasional 
general councils, at which all the tribes have been invited to be prawnt. 
Dmring the last year (1843) such a convocation was held at TaUeqonh^ 
the seat of the C&erokee government. At this, tiiere w»e delegslea 
jmsent from the Creeks, Chickasaws, Belawares, Shawnees, Pianka- 
shaws, Weas, Osages, Senecas, Stockbridges, Ottowas, Chippewnay 
Feorias, Pottowattomies, and Semboles. The resnlt of diesc dolibera 
tidns, we are informed, was a compact in which it was i^^reed :— - 

1. To mi^tain peace and friendship among eadi other. 

2. To afafitsin from the law of retaliation fiir oibneea. 

t. To profUte fot hnprareiMttls in agriodtura, the aria, and flMM^ 
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4. To provide agaiiuit any cession of their territory, in ad j foim. 

5. To puiiish crimes, committed by one tribe, in the bounds of 
MMyther. 

6. To provide for a general citizenship among the contracting parties. 

7. To suppress the use or introduction of ardent spirits. 

These are very mixed principles, containing no basb of a government ; 
yet, fatik as they are, we apprehend they contain no eflfective power 
fbr their enforcement A law without a penalty is like a rope of sand. 
Any of tiiese parties might nullify either of these acts, by neglecting 
to enforce it. It is, we apprehend, the mere expression of the popukr 
will, in a council, without any binding obligation of the whole, or a ma- 
j9lity of 1^ tribes, to compel obedience from the delinquent members. 
It may, however, lead to frurther deliberations ; and we cannot but regard 
the movement as one which betokens political forethought and purpose. 

Our greatest apprehensions, we must confess, before closing this paper, 
atise from the pecidiar geographical position of the Indian territory with 
relation to our own. And this could not, perhaps, have been anticipated^ 
twenty yews ago, when the plan was formed. Our population is on the 
broad move west. Nothing, it is evident, will now repress them this side 
of tile Pacific. The snowy heights of the Rocky Mountains are already 
sealed ; and we but apply the results <^ the past io the future, in saying 
that the path which has been trod by a few, will be trod by many . Now, 
Ae removed tribes are precisely in the centre of this path. From the 
mouth of the Platte, or the Konza, the great highway to the Oregon 
must run west. Whether this new tide of emigration will be sucoessfrd 
or nnsnccessfol, will those who compose it spare to trample on the red 
mum ? Will they suddenly become kind to him, to whom they have 
hbea unkind ? Will they cease to desire the lands which their children 
want ? Will tiiey consent to see the nation separated by an Indian 
stale ? Wai they award honors, nay, justice, to tiiat state ? Twenty 
years will answer these questions. 
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GflocTAWs.— -An ai^[iropriatioa of $ll3fiO0 has been made by Con- 
gress for the removal and subsistence of the Choctaws now in Missis- 
Ap^i. There are upwards of six thousand in our state, comprising 
about eleven hundred &milies. These are under Colonels Johnson and 
Fisher. The half of the money due the Indians, and to be paid after 
thmr landing in their new homes in the West, is to be funded. This 
will effectually prevent all speculation, and enable the Indians to obtain 
and hold what is due them. Those now in the state are guarded against 
all coercive measures for their removal, and left free to go West or 
I in their homes m Mississippi.^ — Sauikem B^onmt. 
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The tickenagun, or Indian cradle, is aa gbject of gi;eat pride wkh an 
lodian mother. She gets the finest kind of broad cloth she poasibly c«a 
to make an outer swathing band for it, and spares no pains in ornameiifr-. 
ing it with beads and ribbons, worked in various figures. la the lodgeii 
of those who can afibrd it, there is uo article more showy and pretty th^n 
the full bound cradle. The frame of the cradle itself is a curiosky. It 
consists of three pieces. The vertebral board, which supports the back> 
the hoop olr foot-board, which extends tapering up each side,^^ axKl the adrch 
or bow, which springs fcom each side, and protects the face and head. 
These aX9 tied togethei: with deer's sinews or pegged. The whole striic* 
ture is very light, and is carved with a knife by the men, qv& ef the lindea 
or maple tree. 

Moss constitutes the bed of the infant, and is also put between tberchild'e 
feet to keep them apart and adjust the shape of them,, according to custisp, 
A one-point Uanket of the trade, is the general and immediate wrapper- of 
the infant, within the hoop, and the ornamented swathing band is weuB4^ 
around the whole, and gives it no Httle resemblance to the case of a small 
mummy. As the bow passes directly above the face and eyes, trtnketo 
are often hung upon this, to amuse it, and the ehild gets its first ideas of-. 
ornament from these. The hands are generally bound down with the 
body, and only let out occasionally, the head and neck being the only palt 
which is actually free. So bound and kced, hooped and bowed, the littl# 
fabric, with its inmate^ is capable of being swung on its medier-s back, mi 
carried through the thickest forest without injury. Should it even fati^iMi 
injury can happen. The bow protects the only exposed part of the frame. 
And when she stops to rest, or enters the lodge, it can be set aside like any 
other household article, or hung up by the cradle strap on a peg. Nothings 
indeed, could be better adapted to the exigencies of the forest life. And. in 
such tiny fabrics, so cramped and bound, and bedecked and trink«ted, 
their &mou8 Pontiacs and King Philips, and other prime wariiots, Were 
onoe earned, notwithstanding the skill they afterwards acquired iu wield- 
ing the kmce and war club. 

The Indian child, in truth, takes its £rst lesson in tba art ef endurance^ 
in the cradle. When it cries it need not be mibound to nurse it If th» 
mother be young, she must put it to sleep herself. If she have younger 
sxMers or daughters they share this care with her« If the lodge be roomy 
and high, as lodges sometimes are, the cradk it swpeixM ta the topt pim 
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to be swung. If not, pc the weather be fine, it is tied to the limb of «. 
tree, with small cords made from the inner bark of the linden, and a vi- 
bratory motion given to it from head to foot by the mother or some atten- 
dant. The motion thus oomipunicated, is that of the pendulum or com 
mon swing, and may be supposed to be the easiest and most agreeable 
possible to the child. It is from this motion that the leading idea of the 
cradle song is taken. 

I have often seen the red mother, or perhaps a sister of the child, lei^ 
surely swinging a pretty ornamented cradle to and fro in this way, in 
oiier to' put the child to sleep, or simply to amuse it. The following spe- 
cunens of these wild-wood chaunts, or wigwam lullabys, are taken from* 
my notes upon this siibject, daring many years of familiar intercourse with 
the aboriginals. If they are neither numerous nor.attiactive, placed side 
by side with the rich nursery stores of more refined life^ it is yet a plea> 
aant fiict to have found such things even existing at all amongvt a people 
supposed to possess so few of the amenities of life, a&d to have so little 
versatility of character. 

Meagre as these specimens seem, they yet involve no small degree of 
lihilological diligence, as nothing can be more delicate than the inflexions 
of these pretty chaunts, and the Indian woman, like her white sister, gives 
a delicacy of intonation to the roughest words of her language. The 
term wawa often introduced denot^ a wave of the air, or the circle des- 
cribed by the motion of an object through it, as we say, swing, swing, a 
term never applied to a wave of water. The latter is caHeC tegoo, or if it 
be crowned with foam, beta. 

In introducing the subjoined specimens of these simple see saws of the 
lodge and forest chaunts, the writer felt, that they were almost too frail of 
structure to be trusted, without a gentle hand, amidst his rougher materials. 
He 18 permitted to say, in regard to them, that they have been exhibited to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, herself a refined ^thusiast of the woof^s, 
and that the versions from the original given, are from her chaste an^l 
truthful pen. , 

In the following arch little song, the reader has only to imagine a play- 
ful girl trying to put a restless child to sleep, who pokes its little head, with 
black hair and keen eyes over the side of the cradle, and the girl sings, 
imitating its own piping tones. 

Ah wa nain % (Who is this ?) 

Ah wa nain ? (Who is this ?) 

Wa yau was sa — (Giving light — ^meaning the light of the eye) 

Ko pwasod. (On the top of my lodge.) 

Who is this ? who is this ? eye-light bringing 
n the roof of the lodge T 
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And then she assumes the tone of the little screech owl, and answers-^ 
Kob kob kob (It is I— the little owl) 

Nim be e zhau (Coming,) 

Kob kob kob (£t is I— the liule owl) 

Nim be e zhau (Coming,) 

Kit che — ^kit che. (Down ! down !) 

It is I, it is I, hither swinging, (wa wa) 
©odge, dodge, baby dodge ; 

And she springs towards it and down goes the little head. This is 
repeated with the utmost merriment upon both sides. 

Who is this, who is this eye-light bringing 

To t^e roof of my lodge ? 
It is I, it is I, hither swinging, 

Dodge, dodge, baby dodge. 

Here is another, slower and monotonous, but indicating the utmost 
maternal content : 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, little daughter sleep, 
'Tis your mother watching by. 

Swinging, swinging she will keep, 
Little daughter lul la by. 

'Tis your mother loves you dearest, 

Sleep, sleep, daughter sleep, 
Swinging, swinging, ever nearest, * 

Baby, baby, do not weep; 
Little daughter, lul la by. 

Swingingi swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, sleep) little one, 
And thy mother will be nigh — ^ ^ 

Swing, swing, not alone — 
Little daughter, lul la by. ' 

This of course is exceedingly simple, but be it remembered these ^ 
chaunts are always so in the most refined life. The ideas are the. same, 
that of tenderness and protective care only, the ideas being few, the lan- 
guage is in accordance. To my mind it has been a matter of extreme 
interest to observe how almost identical are the expressions of afiection in 
all states of society, as though these primitive elements admit of no pro- 
gress, but are perfect m themselves. The e-we-yea of the Indian woman 
is entirely analogous to the lul la by of our language, and will be seen to 
be exceedingly pretty In itself. ♦ . 
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2. The original words of this, with their literal import, are also added, 
to preserve the identity. 

(a.) 
♦ Wa wa— wa wa — ^wa we yea, (Swinging, twice, Inllaby.) 
Nebaun-«-nebaiia*— nehaun, (Sleep thou, thrice.) 
Ned^uniS'ais, e we yea, (Little daughter, lullaby.) 
Wa wa — ^wa wa — ^wa wa, (Swinging, thrice.) 
NedaunisHiis, e we yea, (Little daughter lullaby.) 

(b.) 

Keguh, ke gun ah wain e ma, (Your mother cares for you.) 
Nebaun — ^nebaun — nebaun, e we yea, (Sleep, thrifee, lullaby.) 
Kago, saigizze-kain, nedaunis-ais, (Do not fear, my little daughter.) 
Nebaun — ^nebauoh^nebaun, (Sleep, thrice.) 
Kago, saigizze-kain, wa wa, e we yea, (third line repeated.) 

(c) 
Wa wa — wa wa — wa we yea, (Swinging, twice, lullaby.) 
Kaween neezheka kediausee, (Not alone, art thou.) 
Ke kan nau wai,ne me go, suhween, (Your mother is caring for yon.) 
Nebaun — ^nebaun — nedaunis-ais, (Sleep, sleep, ray little daughter.) 
Wa wa — wa wa — ^wa we yea, (Swinging, &c. lullaby.) 
Nebaun — ^nebaun — ^nebaun, (Sleep! sleep f sleep.*) 

IHE HARE AND THB LTNX. 

3. The Story of the Wabose, (Hare,) and the Pighieu, (Ljrnx,) will at 
01^ remind the reader of the so often recited tale of little Bed Ridii^ 
Hood, in which the reciter imitates the tones of the wolf^ and the little nur- 
sery listener hears with a growing amazement, and starts as if he fek 
the real wolf ^s teeth a( the close. 

This story is partly spoken land partly sung. The Teller imitating al- 
ternately the Hare, and its enemy, the Lynx. ^ 

There was once, she says, a little Hare living in the lodge with its grand- 
modier, who was about to send it back to its native land. When it bed 
gone but a little way, a Lynx appeared in the path, and began to inng, 

* These translations are entirely literal — ^the verbs to " sleep" and to •* fear," requir- 
ing the imperative mood, second person, present tense, throughout In rendering the term 
" wa-iit^" in the participial fonn some doubt may eziat,Bat this has been terminated by the 
idea of the exiHing motion, which is cleariy implied, although tbe word fe net raaiked 
by Ihe usual form of the particq[>le in i9tg. The phmse lid-la-by» is the loi^y one in enr 
lai^age, which conveys the evident meaning of the choral teim-e-we-yea. The siil^ 
stantive verb is wanting, in the first line of b. and the third of c. in the two forms o^ 
the verb, to care, or take care of a person ; but it is present in the phrase ** kediausee*' 
in the second line of c. These facts are stated, not that they are of the slightest inte- 
rest to the common reader, but fiiat tfiey may be examined by philoloi^saH or peiMni 
enrioiM m the Indian gnminar. 
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Where pretty white one i ' < 
Where little white one. 
Where do you go ? 

Tshwee ! tshwee I tshweel tshwee ! crjed the HaTe, and ran baek' to 
its grandmother. ' '^ See, grandmother," said &e timid little crealore, 
*< what the Lynx ia saying to me^" and she repeated the song. " Ho ! 
Nosis " that is to say, courage my grandchild, run along, and tell him you 
are going home to your native land: so the Hare went back and be- 
gan to sing, 

To the point of land I roam, 
For there is the white one's home,-*- 
Whither I go. 

Then the Lynx looked at the trembling Hare, and began to sing, 

Little white one, tell me why 
Like to leather, thin and dry, 
Are your pretty ears ? 

Tshwee ! tshwee ! tshwee ! tshwee ! cried the Hare, and she ran back 
to her grandmother, and repeated the words. '< Go Nosis, and tell ham 
your uncles fixed them so, when they came from the South." So 
the Hare ran back and sang, * 

From the south my uncles came, 
And they fixed my ears the same, — , 

Fixed my slender eara 

$mA thai the Hare laid her pink ears upon her shoulders, and was aboni 
to go on, but the Lynx began to smg again, — 

Why, why do you go away ? 
Pr^y white one, can't you stay 1 
Tell me why your little feet. 
Are made so dry and very fleet? 

'nshwdt! tshweel tshwee! tshweel said the poor little Hare, and alue 
ran back again to^tke lodge to ask again. <' Ho I Nosis !" said the grand- 
mother, who was old and tired, " do ;iot mind him, nor listen to him, nor 
answer him, but run on." 

The Hare obeyed, and ran as fast aa she could. Wiien she came to 
the spot where the Lynx had been, she looked round, but there was no 
one there, and she ran on. But the Lynx had found out all about die 
little Hare, and knew she was going across to the neck of land ; and he 
had nothing to do but reach it first, and waylay her ; which he did : and 
when the innocent creature came to the place, and had got almost home| 
thA l^jiu f^xmog o«t of the thicket «MDd e^jt hM isft 
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The original chant, omitting the wunative put a» given above, nuiB in 
this fitthion, word for ipoii 

Lynx. Tah kau (where ah !) 

Tah han (where ah !) 

Wabose (little white one) 

Waboee (little white one) 

KeleezlHi. (are yon goingf ) 

Hare. Na kwa omhkig (to tlM point irf" land) 

Ain dah nuk e aum baua (in my natm country) 
In de e zha (I go.) 

Lynx. Au neen (what!) 

* An neen (whatl) 

A nau be kaus o yun aig (causes it,) 
Kiih kfi mnn ing (why like stripes of leather, 

Ish o tow ttg a ana, (are your ears 7) 

Hare. Nish ish sha ug (my uncles,) 

sha wun e noo^ (when from the south) 
Ke e zha waad (they came,) 
Ningeeaizhegoobuneeg (they did fix me so.) 

Lynx Tah kau (where ah 1) 

Tah kau (where ah !) 

Wa bose (little white one,) 

Wabose (Me White one,) 

Ke de e zha (are yoa going?) 

Au neen (why?) 
Na aaub o kos o jvmi (look they so,) 

Bjsh ke mun a, (like dry bits of leather,) 

1 izh e zida una, (your feet ha!) 

4. THB KITE AND THE EAOIX. 

This is • specimen of Indian satire. The coward is boastful when 
there is no danger : pretension succeed^ in the absence of real merit ! A 
Kite mp» boasting how high he could fly, and ventured to speak dis- 
paragingly of the eagle, not knowing that the latter overheard hint He 
began to sing in a loud voicei 

I upward fly 
II I alone disdain the air 
Till I hang as by a hair 

Poised in the sky. 

The Eagle answers disdainfully^ looking down firom a hnaek llr 
above the Kite, 
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Who mtmnSs the sky ? 
Who is this, with habbling tongue 
As he had on the storm-cloud hung. 

Who flies so high? 

The Kite in a durinking, feeble voice, 
> The great Khakake 
Tve sometimes thought he flew so higli 
That he must see within the sky 
The dawn awake. 

The Eagle despises him, and yet cannot forbear to answer. 

I spurn you all, ye prating throng ^ 

How often have I passed ye by 
Wh^ my broad pinions fleet and strong, 
Soared up where leapt the thunder cry ! 
Nor ye with feeble wing might dare. 
Those hill-tops high, to mount in air. 

and he soared ofl*, up, up into the sky till the boaster could not behold 
him But no sooner was the Kite left alone to himself than he began to 
sing again so as to be heard on every side, 

I upward fly 
I, I alone disdain the air 
Till I hang as by a hair 

Poised in the sky. 

Literally thus. 

Kile. Neen a (I alone) 

Neen a (I alone) 

Ta wa e ya (can go up) 

wau / (so as to seem as if hanging 

r As shau dau > u i. • 

-«T 1 ( by a hair 

Wa ke ge naun J •' 

O shau wush ko geezhig oong a (from the blue sky.) 

Eagle. Auwanain (Who is this?) 

Auwanain (Who is this ?) 

Tshe mud je wa wa (with babbling tongue, who boasts) 

Ke pim o saing. (of flyiog so high 1) 

Kite (shrinkingly) replies, " Oh I was only singing of the great Kha- 
kake, it is he who is said to fly so high." 

Eagle disdainfully replies, '' Tshe mud je wa wa, that is great bab* 
bier, or bad-tongue, you are below my notice," &-c., and soars aloft. 

Kite, resuming its boasting tone, as soon as the eagle is out of hearing, 
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N«ea a (I alone &c., the whole bemg a 

Naen a repetition of the first part.) 

Ta weya 

Bai bwau 

Asahaiidaa 

Wa ke ge naun, 

O shau wuah ko, geezhig oong a. 

5. THE RAVEN AND WOODPBCUQEL. 

A Still Ceurther new of Indian manners and opinions is hid under thia 
simple chant. Opinion among the forest race, makes the whole animated 
creation cognizant and intelligent of their customs. 

A young married woman is supposed to go out from the lodge, and 
busy herself in breaking up dry limbs, and preparing wood, as if to lay 
in a store for a future and approaching emergency. 

A raTen, perched on a neighbouring tree, espies her, at her work, and 
begins to sing ; assuming the expected infant to be a hoy. 
In dosh ke zhig o mun 
In dosh ke zhig o mun 
In dosh ke zhig o mun 
Myeyesl my eyes! my eyes! Alluding to the boy (and future man) 
killing aniriiak as well as men, whose eyes will be left, as the singer anti- 
cipates, to be picked out by ravenous birds. So early are the. first notioiis 
of war implanted. 

A woodpecker, sitting near, and hearing this song, replies ; assuming 
tlie sex of the m&nt to be afamU. 

Ne mos sa mug ga 

Ne mos sa mug ga 

Ne mos sa mug ga. 

My worms 1 my worms ! my worms 1 Alluding to the custom of tke 

female's breaking up dry anu dozy wood, out (^ which, it could pick its 

favourite food, being the mOsa or wood-worm. 

Want of space induces the writer to defer, to a future number, the re- 
mainder of his collection of these eradk and nursery chants. They con- 
stitute in his view, rude as they are, and destitute of metrical attractions, 
a chapter in the history of the human heart, in the savage phasis, which 
deserves to be carefully recorded. It has fallen to his lot, to observe more 
perhaps, in this department of Indian life, than ordinary, and he would not 
acquit himself of his duty to the race, were he to omit these small links 
out of their domestic and social chain. The tie which binds the mother 
to the child, in Indian life, is a very strong one, and it is conceived to 
ftOmit of lUniniiali in tiii jmmMt. It is ost akwe in the tvar-path and 
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the council, that the Red Man is to be studied. To appreciate his- whole 
character, in its true light, he must be followed into his lod^e, and viewed 
in his seasons of social leisure and retirement. If there be any thing • 
warm and abiding in the heart or memory of the man, when thus at ease, 
surrounded by his family, it must come out here ; and hence, indeed, thm 
true value of his lodge lore, of every kind. - 

It is out of the things mental as well as physiological, that pertain to 
maternity, that philosophy must, in the end, construct the true ethnological 
chain, that binds the human race, in one comprehensive system of unity« 
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The Polynesian languages, like those of the Algonquin group of North 
America, have inclusive and exclusive pronouns to express the words 
loe, ours, and us. They have also causative verbs such as, to make afraid, 
. to make happy, &c., but while there appears this analogy in grammatical 
principles, there are some strong points of disagreement, and there appears 
to be no analogy whatever in' the sounds of the language. There are 
eight well characterized dialects in the Polynesian family. They are the 
Tahitian, the Owyhee, [Hawaiian] Marquesan, or Washingtonian, Aus- 
tral island, Hervey island, Samoan, Tongatabu, and New Zealand. In 
seven of these, the name for God is Atua, in the eighth, or Tongua dialect, 
it is Otua. Great resemblances exist in all the vocabularies. Much of 
the actual difference arises from exchanges of. the consonants r and 1, 
h and s, and a few others. They possesa the dual number. The scheme 
of the pronouns is very complete, and provides for nearly all the recondite 
distinctions of person. Where the vocabulary fails in words to designate 
objects which were unknown to them before their acquaintance with 
^uropeans^ the missionaries have found it to fall in better with the genius 
of die language, to introduce new words from the Greek, with some modi- 
fications. Thus they have introduced hipo for horse, arenio for lamb, 
Areto for bread, and baptizo for baptism. 

To continue faithful during a coonse of prosperity, says Xenophon, hath 
nothing wonderful in it, but wheaany set of men continue steadily attached 
to friends in adversity, they ought, on that account, to be eternally re- 
membered. 

There are but two sources only, says Polybius, from whence any real 
benefit can be derived, our own misfortunes and those that have happened 
to other men. 

One wise couinel, says ^Burijnles, io beMr 4iui the Mnmg^ <tf m^ar* 
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Pram ^Nem England Prmpea.^ 
CHAPTER XIX 

m THEIR WOllBir, THBfll DUPOSITIONB, EHFLOTMBNTS, VULOB IT Timni BniBAIftW, tllSn 
AWARCIX, AlfD MODESTY. 

To satisfie the curious eye of women-readers, who otherwise might 
- thinke their sex forgotten, or not worthy a record, let them peruse these 
few lines, wherein they may see their owne happinesse, if weighed in Ae 
womans ballance of these ruder Indians, who scorne the tuterings of their 
wives, or to admit them as their equals, though their qualities and indus- 
trious deservings may justly claime the prefaeminence, and command bet- 
ter usage and more conjugal! esteeme, their persons and features being 
every way correspondent, their qualifications more excellent, being more 
bving, pittifuU, and modest, milde, provident, and laborious than their 
lazie husbands. Their employments be many: First their building of 
houses, whose frames are formed like our gardennsirbours, something 
more round, very strong and handsome, covered with close-wrought mlita 
of their owne weaving, which deny entrance to any drop of raine, though 
it come both fierce and long, neither can the piercikig North winde, finde 
a crannie,. through which he can conveigh his coolittg breath, they be 
warmer than our English houses ; at the top is a square hole for the 
smoakes evacuation, which in rainy weather is covered withapluver- 
these bee such smoakie dwellings, that when there is good fires^ they are 
not able to stand upright, but lie all along under the smoake, never uflilig 
any stooles or chaires, it being as rare to see an Indian sit'on a stoole at 
home, as it is^ strange to see an English man sit on his heds abrottd. 
Their houses are smaDerin the Summer, when their families hedkpetBed, 
by reason of h^ate and occasions. In Winter they make some ^tie* or 
thereescdre foote long, fortie or fiftie men being inmates under one roofe ; 
and as is their husbands occasion these poore tectonists are often' troubled 
like snailes, to carrie their houses on their backs sometimes to fistriftg- 
places, other times to hunting places, after that to a planting-place, where 
.t abides the longest : an other work is their planting of come, wherein 
they exceede our English husband-men, keeping it so cleare wkh their 
'damme shell-hooes, as if it were a garden rather than a come-field, not 
suflering a choaking weede to advance his audacious head above' their in- 
fant come, or an undermining worme to spoile his spumes. Their corne 
heitig ripe, they gather it, and drying it hard in the Sunne, conveigh it to 
their bames, which be great holes digged in thd ground in forme cf a 
brasse pot, seeled with rinds of trees, wherein they pm their corne, cover- 
ing it from the inquisitive search of their gnrmandising husbands, who 
would eate up both their allowed portion, and reserved seede, if they 
kriew wh^re to finde it. But our hogges having fbnnd a way to on 
»■ feHUdge thMf batne doores. and^tobbe their garnefa/they'a 10 gM t»4kn 
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plore their husbands hdpe to loule the bodies of tfees over their holes, to 
prevent those pioners, whose theeverie they as much hate as their flesh, 
An other of their employments is their Summer processions to get Lob- 
sters for their husbands, wherewith they baite their hookes when they goe 
a fishing for Basse or Codfish. This is an every dayes walke, be the 
weather cold or hot, (he waters rough or calme, they must dive sometimes 
over head and eares for a Lobster, which often shakes them by their hands 
with a churlish nippe, and bids them adiew. The tide being spent, they 
trudge home two or three miles, with a hundred weight of Lobsters at 
their backs, and if none, a hundred scoules meete them at home, and a 
hungry belly for two days after. Their husbands having caught any fish, 
they bring it in their boates as farre as they can by water, and there leave 
it ; as it was their care to catch it, so it must be their wives paines to fetch 
It home, or &8t : which done, they must dresse it and cooke it, dish it,.axid 
present it, see it eaten over their shoulders ; and their loggerships having 
filled their paunches, their sweete lullabies scramble for their scrappes. 
In the Summer these Indian women when Lobsters be in their plenty 
and prime, they drie them to keepe for Winter, erecting scaflblds in the 
hotsun-shine^ making fires likewise underneath them, by whose smoake 
the flies are expelled, till the substance remains hard and dria In this 
manner they drie Basse and other fishes without salt, cutting them very 
dunne to dry s^ddainely, before the flies spoile them, or the raine moist 
them» having a speciall care to hang them in their smoakie houses, in the 
night and dankish weather. 

la Summer they gather flagges, of which they make Matts for houseai 
and Hempe and rushes, with dying stufle of which they make curious 
baskets with intermixed colours and portraCtures of antique Imagerk . 
these baskets be of all sizes from a quart to a quarter, in which they carry 
their luggage. In winter time they are their husbunds Caterers, trudging 
to the Ckunm bankes for their belly timber, and their Porters to lugge 
home their Venison which their lazinesse exposes to the Woolves till they 
impose it upon their wives shoulders. They likewise sew their husbands 
shooes, and weave coates of Turkie feathers, besides all their ordinary 
houaehold dradgerie which daily lies upon them. * * 

• • • * • [Of the treatmem of 

babes the writer sayc^ : The young In&nt being greased and sooted, wiapt 
in a beaver skin, bound to his good behaviour with his feete upon a board 
two foote long and one foote broade, his &ce exposed to all nipfnng 
weather ; this little Pappouse travells about with his bare footed mother 
to paddle in the ice Clammbanks after three or fcmre dayes of age have 
sealed his passeboard and his mothers recoverie. For their carriage it is 
very civill, smiles being the greatest grace of their mirth ; their musick 
is lulkbies to qoiit thw children, who gteneraliy are as quiet as if they 
ItoA mMm sptMM or liwgs. To hmt oq6 of those Inditmi iuiseoaO|,jii 
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good, earft miglit easily mistake their untaught Yoyce for the warbling of 

a well tuned instrument Such command have they of their voices. 

^ • * • • • • 

Commendable is their milde.carriageand obedience to their husbands, not- 
withstanding all this their customarie churhshnesse and salvage inhu- 
manitie, not seeming to delight in frownes or offering to word it with their 
lords, not presuming to proelaime their female superiority to the usurping 
of the least title of their husbands charter, but rest themselves content un- 
der their helplesse condition, counting it the w(»nans portion : since the 
£n^/uA arrivaH comparison hath made them miserable^ for seeing the 
kind usage of the English to their wives, they doe as muck condenme 
their husbands for unkindnesse, and commend the English for their love. 
As their husbands commending themselves for their wit in keeping their 
wivejs industrious, dbe condemne the English for their folly in spoyBng 
good working creatures. These women resort ofken to the Englisk 
houses, where pares cum paribus congregata^, in Sex I meane, they do 
somewhat ease their miserie by complaining and seldome part without a 
releefe : H* her husband come to seeke for his Squaw and beginne to Una* 
ter, the English woman betakes her to her armes which are the war- 
like Ladle, and the scalding liquors, threatening blistering to the naked 
runnaway, who is soon expelled by such Mquid comminatioils. In a word 
to conclude this womans historie, their hre to the English hath deserved 
no small esteeme, ever presenting them some thing that is either rare or 
desired, as Strawberries, Hurtleberries, Rasberries, Qooseberries, Cher- 
ries, Plumnies, Fish, and other such gifts aib their poore treaisury yeelds 
them. But now it may be, that this relation of the ohwrlish and inhu- 
mane behaviour of these ruder Indians towards their patient wives, may 
confirme some in the beliefe of an aspersion, which I have often <heard 
men cast upon the English there, as if they should leame of the Indians 
to use their wives in the like manner, and to bring ^em to the same sub- 
jection, as to sit on the bwer hand, and to carrie water and the like 
drudgcrie : but if my own experience may outballance an ill-grounded 
scandalous rumour, I doe assure you, upon my credit and reputation, that 
diere is no such matter, but the women finde there as much love, respect, 
and ease, as here in old England. I will not deny, but that some poore 
people may carrie their owne water, and doe not the poorer sort in Eng- 
land doe the same ; witnesse your London Tankard-bearers, and your 
countrie-cottagers ? But this may well be knowne to be nothing, but the 
rancorous venome of some that beare no good will to the plantation. For 
what neede they carrie water, seeing every one hath a Spring at his 
doore, or the Sea by his house? Thus much for the Isatisftetron of 
women, touching this entrenchment upon their prerc^tiye, as also con 
eeming the relation of these Indians Squawes. 

* Eqnali MBembled with eqnalik. 
26 
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That the tribet west of the Missouri, and beyond the pale of the 
ordinary influence of civilization, ahould retain some shocking customs, 
which, if ever preval^ait amopg the more favoured tribes east of the Mis- 
Masippi and the Alleghenies, have long disappeared, may be readily con- 
ceived. Wild, erratic bands, who rove over immen^ plains on horseback, 
with bow and lance, who plunge their knires and arrows daily into the 
carcasses of the buffalo^ the elk and the deer, and who are accustomed to 
sig^ of blood and carnage, cannot escape the mental influence of these 
fangftinary habits, and must be, more or less, blunted in their conceptions 
and feelings. Where brute life is so recklessly tak«n, 0iere caimot be the 
same nice feeling and sense of justice, which some of the more favoured 
tadbes possess, with respect to taking away human life. Yet, it could 
Iiaidly have beentinticipated, that such deeds as we are now called upon 
to nod£e, would have their place even in the outskirts of the ferther ''Far 
West," and among a pe&pk bo sunk and degraded in their moral propen- 
cities, as the Pawnees. But the &.cts are well attested. 

In the .fierce predatory war carried, oq between the Pawnees and Sioux, 
ads of bkod and retaliation, exercised on their prisoners, are of frequent 
4wcurreace; In the month of Febuary, 1838, the Pawnees captured a 
fiiooz girl ^y fourteen years of age, They carried her to their camp 
4tti the west of the Missouri, ai^ deliberated what should be done with 
liCT. It is not customary to put female captives to death, but to make 
alaves of them. She, however, was doomed to a harder fate, but it was 
4uirefully; concealed from her, for the.spa,ce of some sixty or seventy day& 
Daring all this time she was treated well, and had comfortable lodgings 
. and food, the same as th^ rest enjoyed. On. the 22nd of April, the chiefis 
held a general council, and when it broke up, it 'was announced that her 
doom was fixed, but this was still carefully concealed from her. This 
doom was an extraordinary one, and so &r as the object can be deduced, 
from the circumstances ^nd ceremonies, the national hatred to their enemies 
was indulged, by making the innocent non-combatant, a aacrifiee to the 
spirit of com, or perhaps, of vegetable fecundity. 

When the deliberations of the council were terminated, <m that day, 
die was brought «ut, attended by the whole council, and accompanied on 
^ vii^it from lodge vto lodge, until she had gone round the whole circle. 
When this round was finished, they placed in her hands a smaU billet of 
wood and some paints. The warriors and chiefs then seated themselves 
in a circle. To the first person of distinction she then handed this hiUet 
of wood and paint; he contributed to this ofiering, or sort of sacrificial 
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cbarity some wood and paint, then handed it to the next, who did likewise, 
and he pwed it to the next, until it had gone the entire rounds, and each 
one had contiib(b^k>niowood aii4'9<nie PM>^^' jSHe wi^tHen conducted 
to the place of execution. F^r this purpose they had chosen an open 
grassy glade, near a cornfield, where there were a few trees. The spot 
selected was between two of jthesatre^,. standing about five feet apart, in 
the centre of which a small fire was kindled, with the wood thus ceremo- 
niously contributed. I^hreef bars hiid' been' tied- across, from tree to tree, 
above this fire, at such a graded height, that the points of the blaze, 
when at its maximuini might' just feiteh Dty heir ^feet. Upon this scaflTold 
she was compelled 't6 inountj when'a wftrtionp ieit each side of her held fire 
un3er1i'er arm pits. ' When thfe had'heen •eottlioued'as long as they sup- 
posed she could endtire the torture, w^out^ extingudshibg' lif<^ at a given 
signal, a band ojf'^rmed bow-men "let dy *thec^'dailB,'sHifater body, at 
almost the same instant, was pierced with a thousand arrows. These 
were inqa»idJRle)y withdrawn, and her fi^eah then cut with knives, from 
her thighs, arms and body, in pieces not longer than half a dollar, and put 
into little Jhaskfets. . All ^ was done before life was quite extinct. 

The field, of neatly pkiiited com reached near to this spot. . This com 
had been dto^ipeld in Ae hill, but not covered with earth, ^^e principal 
chief then^'t(K)k:of the flesh, and goii^ tp a hill of com, squeezed a drop 
of blood upon the grains. This was done by each one, until all the 
grains put into the ground, had Tebeiyed< thi»eximoidinary kind of i^rink- 
ling. ''' ' ' " '•■■'*''"•*♦•' 

This horrible cruelty took place in the vicinity of Council Blufii. 
Ofiers to redeem the life of the prisoner had been made by the traders, in 
a full council of eighty cLieSwid wiirnbriThut they were rejected. The 
original^ najp:ator was ai^ eye witness. He coi^cludes his description by 
adding, that his wife's brother, a Pawnee, had been taken prisoner by the 
'iSlbtntj ki the mtwtb 6f June following, and treetod'inrthe^sanisf mimner. 
Truly, it may be said that thepteeinds of the wild roving Red man, are 
"full of the abodes of cruelty." 



Hunting Md war are arts wliich require to be .taught. The Indian 
youth, if they were not furnished with bows and arrows, would never 
learn to kill. The sam^ time spent td teach th^hi war and hunting, if 
devoted to teach them letters, would make thiem i^eaders and writers. Ed- 
ucation is all of a piece. ' 

Example is more persuasive than precept in teaching an Indian. Tell 
him that he should never touch alcohol, and he may not see clearly why ; 
but show him, by your mvariable practice, that you never do, and he may 
be led to confide in your admonitions. 
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''THE LOON UTON THE LAKE.'' 

BT X. F. HOFFMAN. ^ 

I LOOKED across the vater, 

I bent o'er it and listened, 
I thought it was my lorer, 
My true lover's peddle glistened. 
Jojont thus his light canoe would the silver ripples wake.— 
Bat no !^t is the Loon alone— the loon upon the lake. 
Ah me! tt is the loon alon^— the loon upon the lake. 

I see the Men maple 

Where he stood, his red scatfwavMg, 

Though waters nearly bury 

Boughs they then were newly laving. 

I hear his lait fcreweU, as it echoed from the brake,~ 

But no, it is the loon alone— the loon upon the lake, 

Ah me! it is the loon alone-Ae loon upon the lake, 

# NeneiDothaiii nindemdndum 
MeengoweugUh abowaugoda 
Anewahwas. monsoduga, &c.,&c. 



ID ▲ URD, SEEN TJHDSR MT WINDOW IN 1HB OABDBN. 
By tlia late Mn^ IL IL Sowwi^oKijrr, who was a gnuid dangliter «r 

Sweet little bi):d, thy notes prolong, 
And ease my lonely pensive hours ,* 

I love to list thy cheerfiil song, 
And hear thee chirp beneath the tif^mm 

The time allowed for pkasures sweet, 

To thee is short as it is briight. 
Then sing! rejoice! before it fleet, 

And cheer me ere you take your flight 



ODJIBWA SONG. 

The following song, taken from ^ oisl tiadifions of the north, is con 
nected with a hiatorical incident, of note, m the Indian wars of Canada. 
In 1759, great exertions were made by the French Indian department, 
under Qen. Mffntealm, to bring a body of Indians into tbe valley of the 
lower St Lawrence, and invitations, for this purpose reached the utmosl 
shores of Lake Superior. In one of the canoes from that quarter, which 
was left on their way down, at the lake of Two Mountains, near me 
mouth of the Utawas, while the warriors proceeded farther, was a Chip- 
pewa girl called Paig-wain-eK>sh-e, or the White Eagle, driven by the 
wind. While the party awaited there, the result of events at Ctuebec, she 
formed an attachment for a young Algonquin belonging to the French 
mission of the Two Mountains. This atttehment was mutual, and gave 
origin to the song, of which the original vroidt, wifli a Iitemi piose tiaii»- 
lation. are subjoined: 

I. 

la indenaindum 
la indenaindum 
Ma kow we yah 
' Nin denaindum w€. 

Ah me! when I think of him — ^when I think of him-'Huy sweethaut, 
my Algonqtiin. 

Pfth bo je aun 
Ne be nau be koning 
Wabi megwissun 
None mooshain we 

' Odishquagumee. 

, As I embarked to return, he, put the white wampum around my neck 
—ft pledge of truth, my sweetheart, my Algonquin. 

m. * 

Keguhwejewin 
Afn dah nuk ke yun 
Ningee egobun 
Nene mooshain we 

Odishquagumee. 
lAtSL go with jou, he said, to jour native comHiy— -I shaH go wtth 
fatt, aqr sweetheart— my Algonquin. 
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IV. 

Nit! nin de nah dosfa^ 
Wassahwud gushuh 
Ajndahnuk ke yaun 
Ke yan nmemoo^hni wee 

Odishqaagamee.. 
Alait I replied— <iDy native country is &r, fiur away-Hoqr tweet^i^i ; 
my Algonquin. 

V. 

Kai aujbik oween 
Ain aobe aunin 
Ke we mvibee 
Ne ne mooehai we 

Qdishquagumee. 
..Wkan I looked lnck.aga]n--«wliere we parted, hewu etiU leokmg 
after me, my sweetheart ; my Algonquin. 

VI 

Apee nay we ne bow 
Uniske bun 
Aungwaili agushing 
Ne ne mooshai we 

Odishquagnmee. 
He was still siandmg on a Men tree — that had &llen into the waier 
my sweetheart ; my Algonquin. 

vn. 

Nia ! indenaindum 
Nia ! in denaindum 
Ma kow we yuh 
Nin de nain dum we 

Odishquagnmea 
Alas ! when I think of him — ^when I think of him— It is when I 
think of him i my Algonquin. 



Eloquence on the part of the speakers, is not so much the resuk of 
superior force of thought, as of the strong and clear pontions of right, in 
which they have been placed by circumstances. It is the foree of trath> 
by which we are charmed. 

An Indian war song, sung in publte, by the ^uMemhlei Wartioilf''^ \hm 
outbreak of hostilities, is a declaration ci war. ^'^T 
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NIAGARA, AN ALLEGORY. 

An old grey man on a mountain lived, 

He had daughters four and one, 
And a tall bright lodge of the betula bark 

T]iat glittered in the sun. 

He lived on the very highest top, 

For he was a huntjer free. 
Where he could spy on the clearest day. 

Gleams of the distant sea. 

Come out — come out ! cried the youngest on^ 

Let us off to look at the sea, 
And out they ran in their gayest robes, 

And skipped and ran with glee. 

Come Su,* come Mi,t come Hu,} oome Sa,§ 

Cried laughing little Er,|I 
Let us go to yonder broaa blue deep, 

Where the breakers foam and recin 

.And on they scampered by valley and wood, 

By earth and mfr andsfcf,^ 
Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks stood. 

In a,preclpice mountaiQ high. 

Inyat^ cried Br, here's a dreadful hw^ . 

But we are gone so far, 
That if we flinch and return in fear, 

Nos,** he will cry ha ! ha 1 

Now each was clad in a vesture light, " 

That floated far b^nd. 
With sandals of frozen water drop% 

And wings of painted wind. 

And down they plunged with a meny skip. 

Like birds that skim the plain ; ^ 

And hey ! they cried, let us up and try 

And down the steep again. 

And up and down the daughters skipped. 

Like girls on a holiday, 
And laughed outright, at the sport and foam. 

They called Niagara. 

If ye would see a sight so rare, 

Where nature's in her glee. 
Go, view the spot in the wide wild west. 

The land of the brave and free. 

But mark — their shapes are only seen 

In fancy's deepest play, 
But she plainly shews theif wuotgft and feet 

In ^e dancmg sunny spray. . 

* Superior. t Michigan. t Huron. § St Claro. / || E#t. 

i An exclamation <^ wonder and sniprize. — Odj. Ian, ' ' ** My fath^^-^' 
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mt SmPFLIOATION TOIL MB&CT, AND A OONTESSION OF SIN, ADD&B88BD 
TO THB AI7TH0& OF UFS, IN THE ODUBWA-ALOONQUIN TONODX. 

BY THE LATE MBS. HENRY R SCHOOLCRAFT. 

1. Gaitshe minno pimaudiaEze3ran, Qezha Monedo, gezhigong aibeyan 

2. Keen, maumauwaikumig waozhemigoyun. 

3. Keen, kah ozhi^eyong, keen gaug^aikumig, kai nuhwauneme- 
yong, aikoobemaudizzeyong. 

4. Keen, kainuhwaubainreyong, geezhig tibbikuk tibishka 

5. Keen, Keozheahn-geezhik-geezis, dibbik-geezis, aunungag gia. 

6. Keen, kegeozhetoan tshe kimmewung, gia tabe annimikeeaug, tsk* 
ni aai yrxng, tsbe sogepoog gia. 

7. Keen kau ozbeiyong tshe mmewegauboweyaung, kakinnuk kau 
otheudjig akeeng. 

8. iLee, gemishemin odjechaugwng, wekaukaine bosigoog^ Kee 
gemishemin kebauzhigo kegwiss Jesiu Cbrist, tshe oenjenebood neeno- 
wind. 

9. MoAitg muh nemudjee-inaindomin, kagait mozbug nemudjee-eki^ 
domin ; nahwudj neminwaindumin tshe mudjee^odumaung. 

10. KagaJtego me kaisoondje izbauyaungebun mudjee Moneta 

11. Showainemishinaum, Oezha Moneda 

12. Showainemishinaum, Jesus Christ 

13. Maishkoodjetoan ne mudjee-odai-enaunin. 

14. Meezhishenaun edush ousbke odaiyun. 

15. Apaidush nah saugeig8ayan,.gia dush todumaung kauizhe gugeek- 
waynn. 

16. Me ozhissinaum odaiyun tshe minwaindumaung) tshe annahme 
aiotogoyun. 

17. Showainim neendunahwaitmatigunenaunig unishenaubaig. 

18. Showainim kukinnuh menik pemaudi22ejig akeeng. 

19. Showainemisheoaum kaidokoo pemaudizzeyong, a^pe dush nee- 
Doyong. 

20. Showainemishenaum neen jeechaugonaunig tshe izhowaud keen. 

21. Kjaugegaikumig edush tsbe raenawaun^fooz eyong ozaum na 
mvdje-pemaudizzewin aun<^uniialuneyaayongin. 

22. Kauween edush kewee pemaudizzewin, kishpin ailah appainemo- 
yODg Kegwiss Jesus Christ 

28. Aioetaioemud kegwiss showainemishenaum. Kunnah gai kunndt 
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TRANSLATION. 

1. Oraftt good author of Life, Gezba Monedo, abiding in the heavens 

2. Thoa hast made all things. ' ^ 

3. Thou art the giver, — Thou, the ^verhsting preserver of life. 

4. Thou hast guarded me, by day and by night 

5. Thou hast made the sun and moon, and the stars. 

6. Thou makest the rajn, the thunder, the hail, and the snows. 

7. Thoii didst make man to stand upright, and has placed him over all 
that is on the earth. 

% Thou hast given us souls, that wiU never die. Thou hast sent thy 
SQQ Jesus Christ to die for us. 

9. Continually are our thoughts evil, and truly, our words are evil con- 
tmnaUy. 

10. Verily, we deserve punishment with the Spirit of EviL 

1 1. Show pity on us, Gezha Monedo. 
. 12w Show pity on us, Jesus Christ 

. 13. Reform our wicked hearts. 
14 Give us new hearts. 

, 15.: May we love thee with all our hearts, and by our acts obey thy, 
IpeeeptB, (or sayings.) ' 

16. Give us hearts to delight in prayer. 

17. Show mercy to all our kindred, unishenaubaig, or common people, 
(meaqs exclusively the Red Men.) 

^18. Show mercy to all who live on the earth. 

19. Pity us, and befriend us, living and dying. 

20. And receive our souls to thyself 

21. Ever to dwell in thine abiding place of happiness. 

^ 22. Not in our own frail strength of life, do we ask this ; but alone in 
the name of Jesus Christ 

23. Grant us thy mercy, in the name of thy Soni So be it ever. 

Those who take an interest in the structure of the Indian languages, 
inay regard the above, as an improvised specimen of the capacity of this 
pirticular dialect for the expression of scripture truth. The writer, who 
from early years was a member of the church, had made a translation of 
the Lords prayer, and, occasionally, as delicate and declining health per- 
mitted, some other select pieces from the sacred writings, and hymns, of 
which, one or two selections may, perhaps, hereafter be made. 



The distinction between the active and passive voice, in the Odjibwa 
language, is formed by the inflection ego. 
, Ne sageau, I kve. 

f. Ne aageau-^j[o^ . . lamloired. 



iRADITIONARY WAR SONGS • 



OF THB 

ODJIBWA ALGONQUINS. 

Whoever has heard an Indian war song, and witnessed an Indian wmr 
dance, mast be satisfied that the occasion wakes up all the fire and energy ' 
of the Indian's soul. His flashing eye— his muscular energy, as lie 
begins the dance-T-his violent gesticulation as he raises his war-cry — flie 
whole frame and expression of the man, demonstrate this. And long 
before it comes to his torn to utter his stave, or portion of the chant, hii 
mind has been worked up to the most intense point of excitement: his 
imagination has pictured the enemy — the ambush and the onset — the vic- 
tory and the ble^ing victim, writhing under his prowess : in imaginatioa 
he has already stamped him under foot, and torn off his reeking scalp : 
he has seen the eagles hovering in the air, ready to pounce oti the deatt 
carcass, as soon as the combatants quit the field. 

It would require strong and graphic language to give descriptive ut- 
terance, in the shape of song, to aU he has £incied, and seen and feeb on 
the subject He, himself, makes no such effort. Physical excitement 
has absorbed his energies. He is in no mood for calm and connected 
descriptions of battle scenes. He has no stores of measured rhymes to 
&11 back oil, AU he can do is to utter brief, and often highly symbolic 
expressions of courage-— of defiance — of indomitable raga His feet 
stamp the groundy as if he would shake it to its centra The mspiring 
drum and mystic rattle communicate new energy to every step, while 
they serve, by the observance of the most exact time, to concentrate his 
energy. His very looks depict the spirit of rage, and his yells, uttered 
quick, sharp, and cut off by the application of the hand to the mouth, are 
startling and horrific 

Under such circumstances, a few short and broken sentences are 
enough to keep alive the theme in his mind ; and he is not probably con- 
scious of the fact, that, to an unimpassioned and calm listener, with note 
book in hand, there is not sufficieiit said to give coherence to the song. 
An4 that such a song, indeed, under the best auspices^ is a mere wild 
rhapsody of martial thought, poured out from time to time, in detached 
sentenceB, which are, so to say, cemented into lines by a flexible chorus 
and known t^ne./ ll^e song and the musie are all of a pieca Yivid 
and gbwing, and pbetie pictures will float in such a traiui and often strike 
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look ekewhere for finished melody, and reiltirt Md eMbftrttte>cdiii]^uBMgyit> 
The Indian is to \)e yiewed here^ as elsewhere, as being iq the higii«8l 
slate of his physical, not of his meiUiU phssis. Such glimmerings may 
hb iis wi he pidcad onil of these warlike vhapsodies, as dexiote that he iibof 
a noUe and independent tone of thinking. We shal,l at least enable the 
reader to judge. The following specimens, which have been derived from 
actors in the depths ol'1hefoirest,'eoii8ist ^ iadefettiBilr^soiigai oi^ iMizas, 
each of which is sung by a different or by the same warrior, while the 
dance is in progress. T}ie words have been taken down froia a young 
« Chippewa warrior of lake Superior, of the name of Che che^gwy-ung. 
It will he perceived that there is a unity in the themey while each warrior 
ei^eicises the freest scope of expression. This unity I have ^siVoiired by 
tt^rowkig.oui 9uch stanzas as mar it, and afterwards arranging, then 
together. 

WAR SONG. 

d^.^ ' Ih b6jginn&ig tUd sMig the warrio¥ has turted hk eyes^ to 
O sh^ wan ong (Prom the place of the south) 

Un doe' e wug, (They come,) repeal, 

Pe n&' se wug, (The birds, i e. the warlike birds.) 

Ka baim wai wi diOtg^gt (Hear the socmd of their passing screams 

on the air.) 

k The idea of ravenous birds hovering in the sky, still prevails— 

Tod or to be (I w£^ to cbMige nqr^' to be) 

Pe n&' se. (A bird.) . 

Ka dow we d we yim^. (His swift body--4o be Iflqe him.) 

e. The warrior now rises above all thoughts of fear. 

Ne w& be na, (1 caA it away.) 

Ne ow a. (My body.) 

Ne w& be na, (JRqm^f.) This is a J^h symbolical boast of pe^ 

N6 ow a. sonal bravery. 

d. He appeals to the Great Spirit for extrBordmarypewer. 

Na bun 6. kum ig, (On the front part of the earth,) 

Tshe bd be wish' em ug. (First shines [strike;^] the light) 
In do main' em ik^ , (^uch power to mej 

Mon' e do, (My God,) 

8h& wa nem id. (In thy mercy give I) 

By the boldness of, this figure he claims the dmnipdtbht power of the 
•Ml to see and discover bis enemies. 
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c Hb npbraidt aiich of hk people w hold back, aoA do iiol joiii lalko 
dMieo<-4liat 18 to say, eoUtt ia the Iror. 

Wft go naiir, e win f (Why do ye, warriors,) 

Abeytiaah, (Stand back f) 

Wft wos IS se, we yun. (Ye who bear the marie of the Aw— asfc) 

The Awasee is a kind of fish, which is the Mem of a dan. 

/ He dedares his AiU purpose 10 enter into the war. 

Ne md je, e yeh ! (I go to the spot — the war path t) 

Ne md je, e yeh I {Repea4s.) 

Ne me kun ah, e yeh I (My war path 1) 

Ge zhig neen w& tin, (My sky is fair and clear.) The oom*- 

mon phrase to denote good fottane. 

Hoh ! Ne monedo netaibnft- (Let others linger. Onward I my 

tamo win. ' Qod\ — my right 1) 

In presenting these specimens of the original words of some of our 
ULisletn warrion, we are permitted to give the annexed yemcsnsi^f them 
from the pen of one of our most gifted writers. 

WAR-SONGw-« Pe-nft' se-wUg.'* | 

(fWimtlieA]iOiM|Dm<irSelioQlBnak) i 

BT 0. F. HOPnUN. 

I. ■ ■ • , I 

Hear not ye their shrill-piping , 

screams on die airt 
Up I Brayes for the confli^ 

prepare ye— prepare! 
Aroused from the canebrake, 

&r south by your dsun, 
With beaks whet from carnage, 

the Battle Birds < 



n. 
Oh Qod of my Fadiers, 

as swiftly as they, 
I ask but to swoop 

from the hills on my prey : 
Gife this frame to the winds, 

on the Prairie below. 
But my soul— like thy boh— - 

I would hurl on theftel 
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m. 
On the forehead of Earth / 

strikes the Sun in his mighC| 
Oh gift me with glances 

as searching as light 
In the front of the onslaught, ^ 

to single each crest, 
Till my halchet grows red 

on their brayest and beat 

IV. s ' 

Why stand ye back idly, 

ye Sons of the Lakes ? 
Who boast of the scalp-locks, 

ye tremble to take. 
Fear-drsamers may linger, 

mf skies are all bright — 
Charge— charge — on the War-Path, 

FOR QOD AMD THE BiGBT. 

Take the following additional example, of a death song. These 
MS have all been actually sung on warlike occasions, and repeated in my 
hearing. They have been gleaned from the traditionary songa of the 
Chippewas of the north, whose villages extend through the region of lake 
Superior, and to the utmost sources of the Mississippi. Those bands are 
the hereditary foes of their western neighbours, the Dacotahs or fliooz, 
who are generally called by them, by way of distinction, Na do wft' sees, 
that is to say, ottr enemies. The allusions in the songs are exclusively to 
them. In writing the original, I omit the chorus, as it is not susceptible 
of translation, and would increase considerably the space occupied. 

DEATH SONG. 

t. In opening this song the warrior is to be contemplated as lymg 
wounded on the field of battle. 

A' be tub ge' zhig, (Under the centre of the sky,) 

Ne ba bairn w&' w&. (I utter my bairn w& w4 

Baimw&w&, is the sound of passing thunders, which will convey a 
just idea of the violence of this figure. 

2. His thoughts revert to the star of his destiny. 

Ain dab' so gezhig (Every day, thou alar I) 

Keg&guno wdbohnitf. (I fBsa.at you.) ^ 

It is the morning star that IS h9»aall|dedi«i h 
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8. He sees the birds of carnage hovering owet the field 

A' be tuh ge^zh-ig <The half of the day) 

Ai be yaun (I ebide-^gazing) 

Pen&sewug. (Ye warlike biide.) 

4. He keeps the flight of these birds before hia mind ,and hears their 
shrill cries. 

Pe misk wosh e wug "(They iy round the ciicnit of the sky.) 

Pe n&' se wug * (The birds — circling) 

A' be toh gieezh ig oag. (Round half the circuit <^ the sky.) The 

meaning is, approaching him in circle, 
more nearly, as life becomes &iiiter in 
him. 

5. This figure is continued. He liefl bleeding. 

A' zha waush e wug (They cross the eneny^ liae) 

Pe n& se wug. (The birds.) 

6. He feels that he is called to another world. 

• • A pit she lyion e doag (The high gods) 

Ne mud w& w& (My praise) 

Wi we ne.goag. (They sound.) 

7. He is content and wiBing to go. 

/. K& gailT, ne.min wain' dum (Full happy — ^I) 

^ • No bun al kumi ig (To lie on the battle-field) 

, . Take b& be wjab e naun. (Over the enemy's Ime.) 

DEATH-SONG—" A be tuh g6 zhig." 
(From the Algonquin of Schoolenit) 
BT C. V. H09F1US. 
• I. 

Under the hollow sky, 
Stretched on the Prairie lone, 

Centre of glory, I 
Bleeding, disdain to groan. 

But like a battle cry 
Peal forth my thunder moan, 

• "■ • . • • n. , . • 

8(Bi«^MaiBiiigi9tar, whoao lay 
Sdll with tht dMm 1 8ee» 
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Quenchless through half the day 
GaziDg thou seest me— - 

Yon birds of carnage^ they 
Fright not my gaze from thee i 
Baim^wd'iSDd ! 

m. 

Bird, in thine airy rings 
Over the foeman's line, 

"Why do thy flapping trings 
Nearer me thus incline ? 

Blood of the Dauntless brings* 
Courage, oh Bird to thine I 

Baric t6 those Spirit-notes I 

Ye high Hetoes dMne, 
'Hymned from your godlike throata 

That Song of Praise is mine ! 

' ' tHine, whose gta^^s^pennon floatsf 

Over the foeman* s line I 
BmffHffQ-wd ! 
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WAR-MHO, 



WAR 801IO. 

Where are my foes ? say, warriors, where ? No forest is so Uadk, 
That it can hide from my quick eye, the vestige of their track : 
There is no lake so boundless, no path where man may go, 
Oan shield them from my sharp pursuit, or save them from my hbir. 
The winds that whisper in the trees, the clouds that spot the sky, 
Impart a soft intelligence, to show me where they lie. 
The very birds that sail the air, and scream as on they go^ 
Oive me a clue my course to tread, and lead me to the foe. 

The sun, at dawn, lifts up his head, to guuie me on my way, 
The moon, at night, looks softly down, and cheers me with her ray. 
The war-crowned stars, those beaming lights, my spirit casts at ni|^ 
Direct me as I thread the maze, and lead me to the fight 
In sacred dreams within my lodge, while resting on die land, 
Bright omens of success arise, and nenre my warlike hand. 
Where'er I turn, where'er I go, there is a whispering sound. 
That tells me I shall crush die foe, and driire him from my gromid. 

The beaming west inyites me on, with smiles of vermil hue, 
And clouds of promise fill the sky, and deck its heavenly bluA| 
There is no breeze — ^there is no sign, in ocean, earth or sky, 
That does not swell my breast with hope, or animate my eye. 
If to the stormy beach I go, where heavy tempests play. 
They tell me but, how warriors brave, should conquer in the fiay. 
All nature fills my heart with fires, that prompt me on to go, 
To rush with rage, and lifted spear, upon my country's fi>e. 
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